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God's Scholars 



CHAPTEB I 

rjIHE sun glanced in a long shaft of light 
-■- through the diamond-paned window of 
the Bell taproom, leaving the end of the low- 
oeilinged room in a shadow so deep you could 
hardly distinguish the faces of the men seated 
at the table or see the few bills of coming 
auctions and harvest sales which hung on the 
walls, but illuminating everything in its course, 
making the silver locks of the old man, seated 
in the one armchair in the chimney-comer, to 
shine like spun-silk, while the rows of brass 
candlesticks and snufier- trays which adorned 
the smoke-begrimed mantelshelf glistened and 
sparkled with such brilliancy that they, in their 
turn, were shooting out smaU rays of light which 
made bright jack o' lanterns on the opposite wall. 
The dust, as it danced up and down in the sun- 
beam's path, took all the colours of the rainbow ; 
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2 GOD'S SCHOLARS 

countless flies flew in and out of the light, chasing 
one another, dashing to and fro, their iridescent 
wings flashing like jewels. Wasps, too, were 
circling round and round, humming and buzzing 
in the faces of the occupants of the room, annoy- 
ing every one, hitting the windows with angry 
bumps, or describing circles on the table in a 
stupid, intoxicated way, roUing over on their 
backs into the little pools of spilt beer, and 
dragging wet wings as they crawled along, leav- 
ing shining lines behind them. One had crept 
into a pewter mug and was careering round the 
sides of his slippery prison, making the humming 
noise of a cMd's top. 

The Dutch clock, which could be seen in the 
kitchen across the passage, had just struck three. 
For the time of day the Bell had an unusual 
number of customers; the taproom was full of 
men — old, middle-aged, and lads. Some wore 
blue guernseys, and cloth trousers of a darker 
hue; others the clay-coloured corduroys and 
white slops of the agricultural labourer. The 
former were fishermen whose smacks were laid 
up at Yarmouth till the herring season began, 
and they proposed to fill up the time in ^^ doing 
a harvest." Harvest would become general on 
the morrow, and the men who had congregated 
together, inside the Inn and out, were members 
of two gangs, working on adjacent farms, who had 
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met to sharpen their scjrthes and spend the 
earnest money given by the farmers in 
^^ wetting " those same scythes. 

Through the dirty panes of glass could be 
seen the hot, dusty road which runs across the 
marshes and loses itself in the sandhills forming 
the coast-line of this part of Norfolk. To-day 
they stood out white and hard against the steely 
sky. Opposite the Inn, under a stunted elm-tree, 
whose leaves were grey with the dust which 
seemed to cover everything, stood a little lean-to 
hovel of a blacksmith's shop, in front of which 
a youth laboriously turned a grindstone. Bend- 
ing over the revolving stone, a man guided a 
long, curved blade backwards and forwards, and 
as he pressed a shower of sparks flew hissing 
from the whirling stone. Other men, holding 
their scythes with their left hands, were 
dexterously plying the whetstones, giving a 
finish to the edge, while others were hammering 
the blades on to crooked handles or splicing 
hoops of green osier in bows from the head to 
midway up the shaft. Most of the workers were 
singing snatches of song or drinking one 
another's healths out of brown and white mugs ; 
some of the lads were playing pitch-and-toss 
with halfpence, all were laughing and joking, a 
holiday feeling was in the air. The blazing sun 
seemed not to affect them in the least; from 
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time to time they would take one another's 
scythes from the little stunted hedge on which 
the finished ones were hanging and where the 
sunlight, flashing from blade to blade, made 
the quickset look to be growing sunbeams, 
would handle them with the air of a cricketer 
trying a new bat, and feel the poise and swing, 
arguing all the time whether the blade should 
be set flat or at a slight angle. 

Becky London, the landlord's daughter, had 
been busy since noon drawing beer. She was a 
good-looking, lively girl, though at the present 
moment, as she stood with her hands full of 
empty pint mugs, gazing at the scene across the 
road, she did not show to the best advantage, 
for she had not had time to change her old frock 
and dirty apron for the smart red dress with 
black braid trimmings with which, in the after- 
noons and evenings, she fascinated the customers 
at the Bell. Her head was covered with dozens 
of steel curlers, into which the hair was twisted 
with a tightness that must have been painful, 
indeed so thick were the pins that she appeared 
to be encased in some kind of protective head- 
piece, though now, with the sunlight dancing 
round them, they invested her with the halo of 
a saint. The girl seemed somewhat uneasy, she 
was wondering if the orders for beer would 
cease and allow her to escape upstairs to don 
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her finery and eject the curlers ; when her hair 
was one mass of tight little yellow curls Becky 
knew her appearance left little to be desired. 

Suddenly a long, loud, weary yawn, coming 
from the dark end of the room, brought her 
back with a start from her contemplations. So 
long and so loud was the yawn that it rose above 
the voices of all the men that were talking. A 
pair of arms was extended high in the air, and 
fell with a bang on to the form on which the rest 
of the figure was stretched, then a leg, covered 
with a greasy thigh boot, the top turned back to 
the calf, and showing a grey stocking full of 
holes, was held straight up, waved in the air, 
and brought with a thud on to the edge of the 
table. Another yawn followed and then a voice 
said — 

" Becky, dew yer draw me a pint o' owd and 
mild." 

The girl crossed the room to where the man 
was lolling. 

^^Why, Butch!" she exclaimed, ^^yer looks 
a pretty beauty, yer does. Ter look on yer one'd 
say yer ha' had beer enow. Can't yer wait 
while I go and change my dress ; I hain't had a 
minute ter myself since nunc." 

^^ Change yar dress ! What's wrong o' what 
yer got on?" Butch answered with another 
yawn. " S'pose I must ha' been asleep, it's a 
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kind o' holiday terday, ain't it ? Alius reckon ter 
have a holiday afore harvest, wetten' th' scythes 
and getten' th' tools ready. That wor tew hot 
for my Hken', so I drawed in here ter ha' forty 
winks. I be wunnerf ul dry, alius am arter I ha' 
had forty winks, so I ain't goin' ter wait whilst 
yer afussen' yarself up, 'tain't so likely ; fetch us 
th' beer." 

The man gave another stretch and another 
yawn, and then sat up, put his elbows on the table, 
and with his fingers combed the long, shaggy, 
sandy hair which nearly reached his shoulders. 
He wore neither scarf nor collar, and the shirt, 
minus a button, exposed to view a broad hairy 
chest as sunburnt as the face. Not that much of 
the man's features could be seen, for an unkempt 
furze-bush of a beard, of a lighter colour than 
his hair, grew in tangles all over his cheeks, 
mouth, and chin, and from out this mass of hair 
twinkled a pair of bright blue eyes. A faded 
tam o' shanter, once blue, was cocked on one 
side of the head and gave him an unwarranted 
air of dissipation, a tan shepherd's ulster, with 
brass fastenings, of which, from the frequency 
of the holes, as much lining as material was 
visible, covered his shoulders, while a pair of 
trousers, so dirty and stained that it was im- 
possible to tell of what material they were made, 
and long thigh boots, completed his attire. 
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" Well I fancy yar bein' there like that all 
day, I never did, ter be sure," said Becky, none 
too sweetly. 

*^ What's that got ter dew with yer ? " replied 
the man; ^^ that's better nor bein' ill abed, 
surely." 

^^ in abed," scoffed Becky. ** Whoever heerd 
o' yer bein' ill abed ? Don't know yer've got one, 
but that ain't no excuse." 

^^ Hain't got a bed, yer says; dew yer come 
aboard my old houseboat and I'll sune let yer 
know different ter that. 'Scuse, who's maken' a 
'sense ? I ain't ; reckon my time's my own. Ter- 
day's a holiday I keeps tellen' on yer, and s'pose 
I can sleep it out if I ha' a mind ter." 

*'What! Are yer goin' ter dew a harvest, 
then ? " said Becky in surprise. 

'^ Don't know ; p'r'aps I shall, p'r'aps I shan't. 
Fetch us th' beer and don't keep praten' ! " 

" Ha' yer sharped yar scythe ? '* 

" No, I tells yer ; I ha' been asleep. Be yer 
agoin' to fetch us th' beer ? " 

" Oh, yer hain't sharped yet ? Of all th' lazy 
warmen yer fares ter be th' wust I ever heerd 
tell on. How long afore yer makes up yar 
mind whether yer goin' ter dew a harvest or 
not ? " 

*^ As sune as he knows which master be given' 
th' most beer money," put in a man named 
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Wenn who was sitting at the table, playing 
draughts with a lad. 

" Howd yar noise, there, Wenn," shouted 
Butch. ^^ I ain't drunk half my time like some 
folks. Why, look at yarself, if yar mother had 
given beer instead o' milk yer wouldn't ha' done 
suckin' now. Dew yer leave old Butch alone, he 
can manage without none o' yar help." 

A roar of laughter went round the room and 
Wenn relapsed into silence. He tried to show 
indifierence to the sarcasm by increased interest 
in the game he was playing. 

" Well, if I fetch yer th' beer will yer go and 
sharp up ? " said Becky, and there was a note of 
pleading in her voice. 

" Hain't made up my mind yet if I be goin' 
ter dew a harvest. What be th' good o' sharpen' 
up if I hain't be agoin' ter dew one ? " 

" Oh well ! " said the girl, tossing her head, 
^^ 'tain't no use wasten' my time argifying 
along o' yer. What did yer say, a pint o' 
mild ? " 

^^ No, that's wrong," said Butch, speaking 
with deliberation. ^* Now, Becky, don't coit 
yar pretty head like that, wish yer could spare 
me one o' them fandangles ter make a mole- 
trap on. I said owd and mild, and dew yer blow 
th' froth off with yar own pretty lips. And, 
there, as that seem ter trouble yer, and as I 
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don't want ter wex on yer, if Master Lockett ask 
me ter dew a harvest, p'r'aps I will." 

" Oh ! I don't care what yer does," said the 
girl, but she gave him an arch look as she 
disappeared through the doorway. 

At that moment a young farmer cantered up 
to the door of the BeU, jumped from his horse, 
and after pulling the rein through a ring attached 
to the wall outside, entered the house. Becky 
saw who it was and ran down the passage to the 
cellar, where she remained in spite of the man's 
cries of *' Becky ! Becky ! " Presently she put 
a small portion of the curler-covered head out 
of the door and shouted to her mother to go and 
attend to Mr. Lockett. 

** Why couldn't yer go and 'tend on th' gentle- 
man yarself? Yer know I be right busy, so 
wexen' on yer," said Mrs. London as she passed 
the cellar door. 

'* How could I, mother, I hain't dressed ? " 

" No more be I, what matters ? Sakes alive, 
Becky, Mr. Lockett hain't got eyes for th' likes 
o' yer. Gude artemoon, sir, arternoon," she 
went on as she made her way into the passage, 
shuflling along in sUppers two sizes too large, and 
wiping the soapsuds from arms to which long 
immersion in the wash-tub had given the colour 
of fresh killed pork. 

" Sorry to keep yer, sir, but I had my hands in 
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th' wash-tub." The smell of wet linen, steam, 
and soap-suds which she brought with her made 
explanation superfluous, but she went on, regard- 
less of the farmer's desire to speak. " We be 
haven' a pug out o' our linen ter-day. Had a 
set o' wisitors last week, comed oS a yacht, and 
th' number o' clean sheets, tablecloths, napkins, 
and towels as they dirtied up fare enow ter craze 
one. What folks want ter soil such a quantity o' 
linen for in so few days I can't make no sense 
on. As I wor sayen' ter Becky, they wouldn't 
be so reckless if they had ter dew th' puggen' on 
it out theirselves. My back kitchen be stacked o' 
things hardly soiled, dirtied o' purpose, and yer 
should ha' seen what they used on their own 
bodies and all. The young man he had a clean 
shirt on his back every day he wor here, blue 
'uns, pink 'uns, white 'uns, and tew collars a day, 
'sides handkerchees, and he doing narthin' either 
ter raise a bit o' sweat, jest layen' on th' yacht 
all day. I says ter him, * I shouldn't like ter be 
yar Ma, no, not for a hundred pound, ter ha' ter 
wash all yar dirties in a week.' And them young 
ladies, what with their frilly night-shirts, all 
open-work, and 'sertions which no decent woman 
as had any respect for ter keep her bosoms from 
showen' would think o' wearen' on, and their 
cambric chemises for evenings, and their woollen 
combines for biken', and their lawn knickers " 
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"Yes, yes, I know," broke in Mr. Lockett, 
growing abashed at this recital of feminine ex- 
travagance. He managed to intimate that it 
was Mr. London he had come to see. 

" Oh, my old chap ! He be in th' tap- 
room, sir, shall I call him out ? Yer'U go in 
yarself, th' room be full o' chaps. But as I 
wor asayen' what with this, that, and t'other 
washen' " 

Mr. Lockett pushed past the voluble land- 
lady and entered the tap-room, and, with a 
nodding recognition of his men's salutations, 
walked to where the old man with the silvery 
locks was seated, meditating over some figures, 
which he marked down on a deal board with a 
stumpy piece of carpenter's pencil. Although 
old Dan was the landlord of the Bell he took no 
active part in serving the customers; he was a 
millwright by trade, and his workshops lay at the 
back of the Inn. His chin rested on his breast, 
and so bent was his back he appeared to have a 
. hump. He seldom spoke or looked up, save to 
extract from a tin box a quid of tobacco, which 
his shaking hands put between his lips— and 
from the comers of his mouth a stream of brown 
juice ran down unheeded on to a waistcoat, 
whose stained appearance bore evidence of this 
constant chewing. 

" Dan ! " shouted the farmer as he seated him- 
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self on the wooden settle on the other side of 
the fireplace. 

The old man looked up, and, recognismg his 
visitor, put his hand to his fur cap and said — 

" Sarvant, sir, yar 'umble sarvant. Didn't 
expect ter see yer, sir." 

"Well, Dan, I came about my mill," Lockett 
replied. *^ I want to know when you will finish 
doing her ? I want to get her into work, we are 
bound to have rain before long and high tides." 

'^ 'Umble sarvant, sir ; I'll get her gear ter- 
gether wery shortly. Should ha' done it afore, 
but only got th' new shaft back from th' foundry 
yesterday, and then I ha' been so busy doin' a 
job for Sir Mortimer Beaupr6, sir, couldn't finish 
o' yar patterns, but I'll get her goin' afore yer 
ha' done harvest, I'll promise o' that." 

The old man's voice sounded like the wind 
blowing down a gas-pipe, or the hoarse notes 
of a gramophone as it starts to play. 

" Eight, Dan. What'll you have to drink ? " 
the farmer asked. 

" Thank yer, sir, kindly ; I'll ha' a glass o' 
stout, that fare ter ease my troat a bit. Woice 
be wunnerful moderate ever since I had th' 
Brown Chritis. That fare ter leave yer kinder 
mazy in th' troat. A gent as comed down and 
bode in our front room told me ter wear a bit o' 
red flannel round my neck and never take it oflE. 
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I had this here bit sowed on a twelvemonth ago 
and I kinder think that dew ease it a trifle a' 
times." The voice had now become nothing 
but a harsh whisper. " 'Nother gent, he say, 
* Dan, every night afore yer goes ter bed dew yer 
ha' a drop o' rum hot, with a lump o' butter in 
it, that'll ease yer a deal. I keeps persewer- 
ing along o' the rum-butter, and I finds a lot o' 
diflEerenoe if I leaves it off for a night or tew, 
Beggen' yar pardon, sir, p'r'aps yer'd like ter 
come and ha' a look at th' shaft for yar mill ; it 
be a proper bit o' casten', hain't a flaw — ^hain't a 
flaw nowheres." The old man rose and walked 
slowly towards the door. 

The farmer followed him, casting a glance at 
the men congregated round the tables. ^^You 
men, most of you are my gang, aren't you ? " 
he asked. 

'^Yes, sir," was the reply with a unanimous 
touching of caps and pulling of forelocks. 
Earnest money, or its equivalent in beer, 
stimulated civility. 

*^ Well, tell Becky to get you a couple of 
gallons and put it down to me. And look here, 
start in the Parson's barn-field to-morrow, and 
I'll see you, Wenn, up at the house to-night. 
By the by, I want one more hand. Is that you. 
Butch ? " 

"Yes, sir." 
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"Are you hired, or are you going to do a 
harvest for me ? " 

" No, I bain't hired, sir. I wor kinder doubt- 
ful about dewing a harvest t' year. But I ha' 
been persuaded and I'll be glad o' th' job." 

" Well, let that persuasion last you all through 
harvest. No running off as you did in haysel. 
Understand, Butch ? " said Lockett sternly. 

"Wery gude, sir; yer can reckon on me." 
And Becky from the doorway where she stood, 
in either hand a great brown jug, gave Butch 
the nod of encouragement she felt he deserved. 




CHAPTER II 

THE fanner followed Dan's bent figure across 
the yard. It was no easy matter to reach 
the door of the great workshop, for the whole yard 
was crowded with baulks of timber, piles of old 
scrap-iron, rusty flywheels, bundles of chains 
and blocks, and a great jack for raising heavy 
weights. There were the wings of newly- 
painted mill sails to rub up against ; all kinds of 
iron bolts to trip over; in a comer stood a 
battered old engine, shored up with mill-stones, 
and in close proximity a ship's boiler stood on 
end. Lying haphazard on the ground were the 
latticed sails of a mill, huge as seen from 
beneath when the mill is working, but gigantic 
in the restricted area of the mill-wright's yard. 
The whole looked like the monster collection of 
a lunatic, who for years had gathered together 
the working parts of windmills instead of objects 
of art. Everything seemed to have been allowed 
to lie where it had elected to fall. Mr. Lockett 
picked his way over and around the lumber, 
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following the old man, who oould have fonnd 
the way blindfolded. 

*^ My word, Dan, you have a lot of property ! " 
the farmer exclaimed. 

*^ Deal o' lumber, sir," Dan replied. " Wun- 
nerful collection ; all come inter use some day or 
t'other. Hain't got no money, got a deal o' 
truck. Lot more on it lay about th' country and 
I hain't got th' time ter go arter it. See that 
engine ? She came out o' Coltsey Mill ; seven 
hundred hoss-power, she throw three hundred 
and fifty.five gallon a minute when she be goin' 
her proper stroke. Her driven' band cost fifty 
pound ; lor ! she dew hull it out a rum 'un. I 
ha' got ter put a new fire-box ter her and see ter 
her tubes, she be wunnerful bad in her tubes ! " 

Mr. Lockett suggested rum-butter, but the 
remark passed unheeded. 

At last the farmer found himself within the 
shop. If the yard were crowded and difficult 
of locomotion the shop was far worse. The 
building was some seventy or eighty feet long, 
occupied at the extreme end by a blacksmith's 
forge, where a boy, blowing the bellows, made a 
bright flame roar up the bow-shaped chimney. 
A man, as he welded a red-hot bolt into shape, 
made liquid pieces of iron fly off in showers of 
sparks which lost themselves in the blue smoke 
hanging in the roof. Hung in festoons on the 
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walls were every kind of screw-nut, bolts, 
strange-shaped fittings, iron cog-wheels, indeed 
pieces of all the intricate machinery of a wind- 
mill. Near by stood a lathe for taking filings off 
steel bars or making large vertical screws. 
This was working unaided, slowly turning a bar 
of steel, the blue filings dropping with regularity 
on to the floor as the teeth of the instrument ate 
its way through the steel. From time to time a 
man who was occupied at a drilhng machine 
crossed over to the lathe and adjusted a screw or 
pulled a lever, the machine steadily pursuing its 
work meanwhile. In the middle of the building 
stood a small engine, connected by bands with 
the maay pieces d^ .l^nery ^i which the 
sides of the shop were lined. Piled high upon 
the rafters, so high that they were lost to view in 
the darkness of the pent-house roof, were scores 
and scores of wooden patterns, every part of the 
machinery of a mill, made in wood and painted 
a dull red. Bunches of the smaller parts were 
strung together and hung on the will in what 
appeared an inextricable confusion; to find 
anything was a mystery to all but Dan himself. . 
The old man went over to the lathe and touched 
it caressingly. ** She be new," he explained. 
^^'Merican pattern, can tarn anything on her; 
she cost me tew hundred pound, and she be a 

beauty, she be. Look yer here, sir"; and he 

3 
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pulled a band on to a wheel, ^^ see ; I be maken' 
a pattern for a wertioal screw which drives a 
turbine. Narthen like 'chinery; will have it; 
wunnerful things them 'Mericans think on ; all 
'chinery nowadays, will have it, marvellous ! " 

"And you invented the turbine, didn't you, 
Dan ? " Mr. Lockett had heard the story 
twenty times, but to the old man the repetition 
was a joy that never failed. 

"Yes, sir, yar 'umble sarvant, sir, that I did. 
I thought on it forty year ago. Orter ha' made 
my fortune on it tew ; silly old fule I wor, 
ter be sure. I lost th' patent all through 
neglect." 

" Some one cut in under your very nose, I 
suspect,'* said the farmer. 

" It wor this way, sir. I fust made one in my 
father's workshop arter I comed back from a 
mill- Wright I wor 'prenticed tew in Bruges. 
Ever been ter Bruges ? No ? " as Lockett shook 
his head. "Wunnerful nice place, lived there 
five year. Wunnerful processions there, most 
on 'em Eoman Cartholic. Proper nice women 
tew in Bruges." 

" Yes, yes, Dan ; but about the turbine ? " 

" 'Umble sarvant, sir. Beggin' yar pardon, 
sir. Well, I made this here turbine, sir. Cost 
me a deal o' money, hadn't got the 'chinery I 
ha' got now. It took a long time; then, 
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when I had done, I showed it ter th* Ooti- 
missioners and ter lots o' farmers and they 
wouldn't ha' narthen ter dew with it. Said that 
wor a new-fangled construction and that they 
great owd wheel-mills wor gude enow for them. 
Why th' biggest of th' owd wheels wouldn't 
throw fifty gallons a minute, narthen like it, and 
in them days my turbine hulled tew hundred 
gallons a minute ! Silly fules, silly fules," and 
Dan sighed deeply over the stupendous folly of 
the human race. 

Presently he resumed his story. 

" They wouldn't ha' it nohow, so I left it ; 
then, ten years arter, a 'Merican thought o' th' 
same thing and comed over and patented it. 
Directly I seed about it I lodged a complaint. I 
got th' old Sir Mortimer Beauprd ter let me put 
one up in his mill and then we had a trial. 
Then they say, * Dan, yer ha' got ter ha' a trial 
agen North & Saunderson on the Thames who 
ha' got th' 'Merican patent.' I goes up to 
Lunnon, takes all my gear; cost me hundreds 
o' pounds. I beat t* other chap, tew," and the 
old man looked for the signs of surprise on the 
face of his interlocutor which this announcement 
never failed to produce. " I beat him, I did; his 
trew tree hundred and forty - five gallons a 
minute, and mine trew five hundred and eighty- 
five. But there, that wor no use," and the old 
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man sank back into the hoarse whisper above 
which in his moment of triumph his voice had 
risen. " His wor a trifle different to mine and 
he had got his patent, and as them silly fules 
couldn't abide turbines I never brought an 
action ter prove that wor my inwention." 

"And now you put in ten turbines to one 
wheel ? " 

" Now they will ha' 'em, like yer, sir. They 
couldn't stop me a-maken' on 'em, and now I've 
improved on 'em a lot. Every one took 'em up, 
turbines dew everything now ; got 'em in steam- 
boats, but I wor th' fust as ever thought on 'em. 
They ha' got immense ones in 'Merica ; should 
like ter ha' a look at 'em. Ah 1 should like ter 
travel inter furrin parts better nor anything. 
Arter that trial on th' Thames a gent wanted 
me ter go ter China along o' him ter pump water 
inter paddy fields. He said there wor a fortune 
in it ; orter ha' gone. Wunnerful nice women 
th' China women, he tell me, yer can ha' four or 
five on 'em for wives if yer likes; orter ha' gone. 
Ha' yer ever travelled much in furrin parts 
abroad, sir ? " 

" No, Dan. I always say England's good 
enough for me," the farmer answered. 

" 'Deed, sir, yar 'umble sarvant, but I don't 
hold with yer tiiere, sir. If I wor only twenty 
year younger I'd put down tree hundred pound 
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and yer and me and Sir Mortimer would go ter 
th' Holy Land where th' 'porsels come from, but 
I fare ter be tew old now. Wunnerful nice gentle- 
man Sir Mortimer ; alius give me a oowoumber 
— never go and see him without he give me a 
oowoumber. There be yar mill shaft, sir, look 
on her, proper, not a flaw nowhere," and Dan 
carefully stroked the long iron shaft which lay 
on the floor. " I'll sune get her gear tergether. 
Oh I yer ha' got ter be goin' ha' yer ? Sarvant, 
sir, 'umble sarvant ; thank yer kindly, I will ha' 
another glass o' stout." 

The farmer threaded his way carefully through 
the lumber in the yard, followed by old Dan, who 
again expressed a wish to take him to the Holy 
Land if only he were twenty years younger. 

The tap-room was a scene of jollification. 
The farmer's two gallons of beer had promoted 
a general good humour and songs were being 
sung and healths drunk in an atmosphere blue 
with smoke. More men had come in and the 
room was crowded. Becky, who as yet had had 
no opportunity of changing into her red dress, 
was busy bringing in the ale, assisted by Mrs. 
London who had reluctantly relinquished her 
duties at the wash-tub. 

"Fare ter be hke a Bank Holiday and a 
Jubelly rolled into one," the landlady remarked, 
panting, as she set down her jug on the table. 
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" There be a lot more on 'em ter come yet 
when th' train comes in," said Wenn. ^^ There 
be another boat laid up yesterday. Look ! here 
come some on 'em from Hempstead." 

There was a rush to the window and criticisms 
were freely passed on the new arrivals as they 
came into view. 

" Who be that chap with th' mawther and th' 
child ? Bain't they new people about these 
parts ? " asked Smoker Beavis. 

" Them be th' Debbages. They used ter live 
at Paketown, then they comed ter Easton, but 
what brought 'em I don't know," said Butch, 
who had leisurely strolled to the window. 

"Some folks never settle," said Wenn, with 
the superiority twenty years' service on one farm 
allows a man to assume. 

" They fared not ter like th' Easton folk, and 
the Easton folk fared not ter like them," Butch 
went on. *'Now they lives in that little owd 
cottage on Weston Warren, right by th' sand- 
hills, where Billy Tubby used ter bide." 

" Oh 1 I know 'em," said Mrs. London, 
joining the group at the window ; ** nice, quiet 
people they are, tew, but they couldn't get on 
along o' them Eastoners. She be a nice quiet 
mawther; fare ter me she ha' had a lot o' 
trouble in her time. Some say as how th' child 
be hers ; she 'on't own on it. That be what th' 
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Easton folk fell fool o' her about, they patched 
th' child onter her and that riled her.'* 

"Well, that be where she made a error," 
remarked Wenn. "That be a barsted child; 
well, what on it ? 'Tain't narthen, says I. 
What's th' use o' sayen' 'tain't yar child when 
yer ha' got ter fisher ate for it ? " 

" Whatever she be, or whatever she ha' 
been, Easton folk hain't got no cause ter talk," 
put in Mrs. London. " Their women folk ain't 
muchers, that's a sure moral. They say th' 
steeple nods when a mawther dies a maid, fare 
ter think th' steeple o' Easton hain't done much 
nodden' though it ha' stood there all these 
years." 

" Don't s'pose there be a sight o' difiEus 'tween 
Easton gals and others round these parts," said 
Wenn, who detected an insinuation in the land- 
lady's statements. " That ain't th' question, 
that be a question o' uppishness. She don't get 
on along o' th' Eastoners because she be so 
uppish and pious-like. She wouldn't let one o' 
th' chaps come nigh her so they dubbed her 
' Once bit, twice shy,' and ^ Miss Pride arter th' 
Fall,' and that fared ter rile her. Them Eastoners 
be rare riley sort o' chaps." 

" Why couldn't they leave th' woman alone?" 
asked Becky, with a httle toss of her besteeled 
head. 
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" So they would if she had had th' pluck of a 
nab nanny and owned up ter th' little barsted. 
Cos that be hers right enow." 

" That be a lie," said Butch, turning angrily 
on Wenn. 

"What dew yer know about it, Mr. Clarver? 
Be she a friend o' yars ? " asked Beckv sus- 
piciously. 

" No, she ain't no particular friend o' mine, as 
I knows on," said Butch carelessly. " But since 
they ha' been on th' Warren I ha' been in th' 
chap's company now and agen, and though I 
hain't held any inquiration about th' mawther 
still I ha' seen enow on her ter know different 
ter what folks say. I knows no harm by th' 
woman." 

" Harm ! 'Taint much harm done if 't be as 
folks say," said Wenn, who on this subject was 
a man of liberal views. " Yer knows so much, 
Butch, p'r'aps yer knows th' child's name ? " 

"I only knows they calls her Nelly, and a 
proper strong little gal she be, tew." 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. London, " them love 
children alius be wunnerful healthy and gude- 
lookin', but what be her t'other name. Butch ? " 

" Don't know." 

" No more don't no one else if 't hain't Deb- 
bage. Nelly Debbage, that's it, if I knows 
anything," snarled Wenn. 
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*^ Dew yer go and ax her, then. Stop her afore 
she pass th' house and I'll treat yer if yer comes 
in alive," said Butch. 

"Well, she be a bonnaka looking woman, 
whatever she be," put in Mrs. London, anxious 
to avert the threatened quarrel. " She dew put 
me in mind o' my poor sister what died at Ling. 
She WOT just th' same neat looken' woman ; none 
o' th' shanity, flashy colours and bits o' finery 
gals trick 'emselves out in nowadays on her. 
No more there be on Deborah Debbage." 

*^ Well, I likes a bit o' colour, mother," said 
Becky, flashing her dark eyes. *'I don't fare 
ter think yer wants ter go about as if yer'd just 
come from a burying." 

" Look there," interrupted Wenn, pointing to 
the couple as they passed the Inn. '^ Th' chap 
want ter come in and ha' a glass and she 'on't 
let him. She be tew fine a lady ter use a public- 
house, she want a hotel on Yarmouth Front." 

" Oh ! dew she," Mrs. London answered with 
fine scorn. "Fare ter me yer know a lot, 
Mr. Wenn, maybe yar tongue tastes tew bitter 
ter keep it in yar mouth. All I know is she ha' 
been in here once and then she helped me ter 
fold th' linen, which is more nor some folks' gals 
would think o' offering on. She don't make 
herself out different ter other folk. Course she 
want ter get home 'cos o' th' little mawther. 
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They ha' been ter Yarmouth ter meet th' chap 
Matthew and th' poor little innocent is tired, I 
can see. Wish she had come in, I'd ha' given 
her a cup o' tea." 

The landlady leant forward and watched the 
couple wend their way along the dusty road, the 
man with the little blue-eyed, fair-haired girl 
perched on his shoulder and his bundle of oilies 
in his hand, the woman, in her neat black gown 
and straw hat, bearing a basket of groceries on 
her arm. 

'^ Well, seeing as yer knows such a lot about 
th' mawther, what be th' chap Uke?" Wenn 
asked, turning to Butch. 

" Oh 1 he be a rum fish," Butch made answer. 
^' Th' rummiest chap as ever I did hear tell on. 
His head be crammed full o' sayens' and fancies. 
Everything yer dew be gude luck or bad luck. 
If yer spit in th' grate and th' spittle hang on th' 
bars that be gude luck. If one o' them great 
owd humble-buzzers wor ter come in at th' 
window now, he would tell yer that wor a sure 
moral some one in th' house wor goin' ter be took 
ill abed. Yer must leave a broom in th' comer, 
Mrs. London, if yer wants yar house full o' com- 
pany. He fare ter moise on them kind o' 
sayens; I ha' often been right beat out about 
him. Still there ain't no badness in th' man as 
I knows on." 
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*^ There, bor, yer'll sune know all about him; 
Master Lockett ha' hired him along o ' us for th' 
harvest," added Smoker. 

'* And how he'll get on when we carts barley 
by th' mune beats me," said Butch, " for he fare 
ter be right skeared ter walk about th' lanes or 
mashes o' nights. Alius fancies he sees Tom- 
pokers or sich-like warmen. Or else he be 
frightened he'll meet th' owd Shuck Dawg ; 
anywhere inland o' nights he can't abide. But 
he don't fare ter think anything o' pawking along 
on th' sands be it ever so dark and not a soul on 
th' beach." 

** That be th' way with them sea-faring folk," 
said Mrs. London. 



CHAPTEE III 

A LONG, straight road connects the scattered 
-^^ hamlets of Easton and Lapping, and 
between it and the range of sandhills bordering 
the coast lie rabbit warrens and here and there 
an isolated farm-holding, a fringe of vegetation 
ere a rich alluvial soil loses itself in a sea of 
sand. In one of these lonely homesteads the 
Debbages had lately taken up their abode. The 
path to the cottage lay at right angles to the 
road, a deeply rutted, sandy track, bordered by a 
wide dyke on either side. The path led through 
a field, lately reclaimed from a reedy waste-land 
of tussock-grass, which was hastening to return 
to its uncultured state, for everywhere reeds had 
sprung up and mingled with the sparse barley 
man had sown. A fence of wire-netting sur- 
rounded the field, to save the crop from an 
enemy more greedy than the reeds. A gate 
covered with netting gave entrance to the rabbit 
warren, and here the track was carpeted with the 
short, springy turf that waste-lands grow. Here, 
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in the spring, in the little bare spaces between 
the clumps of candle-rushes, peewits scraped 
holes in which to lay their eggs, here, too, the 
rabbits burrowed, drilling the sandy earth with 
myriad holes. As the track followed its course 
the tussocks of candle-rush gave place to a 
different herbage, and you walked between seas 
of grey-green marrum grass, fitful as waves, now 
softest green, now silvery grey, as they bent 
before the sweeping wind. The ground was 
powdered deep with dry, white sand, which rose 
first in small hillocks, growing larger as you 
approached the shore, till the gradient became 
steep and difficult to climb and you saw before 
you the wall of sand which protects the country 
from the encroaching sea. The hills were 
covered with the same grey, waving grass, whose 
network of clinging roots binds the loose sand in 
bands and shields it from the fury of the wind ; 
yet here and there white patches of sand, break- 
ing the monotony of the green, showed that the 
wind had vanquished its humbler foe by blowing 
from beneath it its very root-hold, leaving the 
scorching sun to complete the work of 
destruction. 

Close under one of the highest hills stood the 
Debbages' cottage. It was an old building, 
barren of interest to the antiquarian, yet the 
great oak rafters that traversed its ceilings told 
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of considerable age. It had an unusually high 
thatched roof, on which moss and house-leeks 
grew, a white-washed brick front, a door in the 
middle, and windows on either side. A low 
stone wall enclosed a small flower garden where 
a rose bush or two, distorted by their struggles 
with the wind, strove, with a few other hardy 
plants, to extract that nourishment from the 
sandy soil which maintains hfe if it fails to 
promote florescence. A tumbled-down bullock 
shed, a disused yard, and a few out-houses made 
the settlement complete. Not a tree or a bush 
grew within a mile ; nothing but the long vista 
of grass-covered sandhills met the eye ; the 
break of the waves on the beach made mono- 
tonous music, so constant as hardly to count as 
sound, and when a gale sprang up from the 
north-east the upper windows of the cottage 
were dashed by spray and foam. 

Deborah was busy washing up the tea-things. 
In the doorway stood Matthew smoking a pipe, 
and Nelly, tired by her long day's outing, sat in 
her little chair, cuddhng the new doll Deborah 
had given her. It was ofily six o'clock, but 
from time to time the child's head fell sleepily 
on her shoulder. 

'* Deb," she cried, '^ Deb, I be so sleeper-bye ; 
Doller be wunnerful sleeper-bye, tew* Want ter 
take her ter bed." 
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" Poor little mite," said Deborah as she came 
to the child's side and rested her head against 
her breast. " 'Spect yer are tired, my pretty, so 
sune as I ha' done washen' up I'll put yer ter 
bed." 

" No, now, d'rectly," said the child. ^* Can't 
keep DoUer up no longer. Want ter go d'rectly 
minute, Deb." 

"Well, let's ask Matthew ter undress yer 
whilst I finish th' tea things." 

The child brightened up at the prospect of 
what was always a great treat and she climbed 
down from her high chair and ran to the 
doorway. 

** Mat, Deb say yer ha' got ter put me and 
Doller ter bed. Doller she be right tired, she 
be, and ha' been cryen', wexen' me something. 
Will yer undress on us, Mat ? " 

The man lifted the child in his arms and 
carried her back into the kitchen. He pressed 
his rough, bearded lips to her soft, round face. 
" In course I will if yer ha' a mind ter go ter 
bed," he answered as he sat her on his knee, 
and with his great, coarse hands began fumbling 
at the fastenings of the dress. 

"What a dawdle-dum-due yer be. Mat, at 
undoin' things," said Nelly, impatient for her 
bed. 

" Well, little 'un, they fare ter tie yer up with 
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such strange kind o' gear. All th' knots be gran- 
nies. Why don't yer ha' yar things go a bitship- 
shape-hke. Here yer go, mind yar head," as frock 
and petticoats were pulled ofi, " now then for 
socks and shoes." 

" Now don't yer tickle my toes, Mat, cos if 
yer does I'll cry. Please, Mat." 

*' Well, dew yer keep yar little pig's trotters 
quiet then. How can I undew th' laces if yer 
keep kicken' and ajifflin' about. Here they 
come, look ! " and the man rubbed the little pink 
feet in his hard hands. *' Now then, ofi with 
th' chemmy shirt and on goes yar night-smock ; 
there yer are, old darUnt. We ha' got pretty 
well through th' job now ; here, stand up on my 
knee, steady now, don't fall. Dang th' thing, 
where be th' hole ter put th' head through ? " 

The evening sun, shining through the red 
blossoms of the geraniums which stood on the 
broad window-shelf, fell on the nude little figure 
balancing itself on Matthew's knee, holding on 
with one hand to his thick brown hair while it 
struggled with the other to efiect an entrance 
into the sleeve of the night-shirt. Both Nelly 
and Matthew gave a sigh of relief when this 
momentous task was accomplished. 

^' There 't be," said the man as he pulled it 
down over her head. '^ Why, dang me, if we 
hain't got it hindsidci afore. Can yer dew with 
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it like that, that mean yer'll ha' a lot o' money. 
S'pose Deb won't let us leave it so, dew yer stand 
down on th' floor while I right-side on it. Now, 
shall I carry yer ter bed ? " 

" Must say my prayers first. Mat. Th' Gawd 
be wunnerful wexed along o' Neller if she don't 
say her prayers." 

" That be right. He'll be sorely displeased if 
ever yer forgets 'em," said Matthew very gravely. 

** Only a short one ter-night. Mat, 'cos I am 
so sleeper." The child knelt down, put her hands 
together, and resting her head against the man's 
knee began — 

" Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless th' bed I lies on. 
Pour comers ter my bed, 
Mve Angels be there spread. 
Tew at my head. 
Tew at my feet. 
One at my heart my soul ter keep. 

Pray Gawd bless Deb and Mat and keep Neller 
safe and make her a gude girl. Amen." 

The sentences were rattled o£E as fast as the 
childish Ups could utter them. Jumping up, she 
snatched her doll from the floor and flung herself 
into Matthew's arms. 

^' Take me ter kiss Deb, and then carry me ter 
bed," were the orders. 

** Well, Deborah, now that them pair o' sharp 
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little ears are out o' hearin' I'll take th' oppor- 
tunity of asken' how yer found Euth. How be 
she gotten' along ? " said Matthew as he 
descended the stairs. 

** She fared ter me ter seem much th' same as 
when I went ter see her tree months ago," 
Deborah answered. ** She look just as pale 
and fragile as ever. Th' place be tew hard for 
her, she hain't th' make of a general servant. 
But she say her mistress seem satisfied th' way 
she dew her work, and she be glad there ain't a 
lot o' 'quisitive gals ter find out her trouble. She 
wor fairly pleased ter ha' a look at Nelly, but in 
course th' child don't know as that is her mother, 
and don't take ter her as she dew ter us. But 
oh! Matthew, what wexes me so sore is she 
ain't contrite yet, she still think about th' chap 
and fret herself over him. She be just fretten' 
herself inter her grave fast, if I ha' an opinion 
worth anything. I tried ter reason with her. 
* Fancy,' said I, * fretten' yarself over a muck 
like he must be. A chap ter get a poor young 
gal like yer inter trouble and then goin' away 
and aleaven' yer ter bear it all alone.' He's 
some low down blackguard, and that's what I 
told her." 

^* Ter don't know that for sarten, neither," put 
in Matthew. ** Th' man can't be wholly bad ter 
ha' got such a child as our Nelly." 
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^^ Ah ! that be th' upbringing she ha' had as 
makes her what she be. 'Tis our family she 
favours on. No, Matthew, narthen' 'U ever 
make me believe th' man is anything but th' 
willain I knows him ter be, and if ever it pleases 
Gawd ter trow him across my path I'll tell him 
on it, tew. I had several words along o' Euth 
about him, she ha' still got it in her head that 
if she could only find him he'd marry on her and 
make an honest woman on her. I say ter her, 
* How can yer talk so, it be bad enow ter ha' let 
him ruin on yer ; yer wants no more truck along 
o' th' likes o' he.' I know his sort, daresay she 
ain't th' only poor mawther he ha' got inter 
trouble, and I says, * Euth, if ever yer hears on 
him and takes up with him agen, I ha' done 
with yer for ever.' " 

^^Fare to me yer be tew hard-hearted, Deb," 
said her brother. 

" Nay, Matthew, I hain't hard-hearted," 
Deborah answered sadly; **but when I thinks 
what poor Mother would ha' said, Mother who 
left little Euth in my care, who made me 
promise by her deathbed to look arter her, I 
feels well-nigh crazed. I blames myself for 
letten' her go out ter service so young and so 
far from home as King's Lynn, but what wor 
we ter dew ? She wom't old enow ter ha' kept 
house for yer, seein' as yer wor away fishen' for 
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weeks tergether and she'd ha' heen all alone. 
I did it for th' best, Mat, Gawd knows I did — 
oh, if only this hadn't happened, if only Nelly 
had never been ! " 

^* Don't say that," said Matthew. ^* I couldn't 
dew without th' child now, no more could yer. 
Deb. Don't talk like that, gal ! " he added with 
much uneasiness. ''That might cause some 
wasten' disease ter settle on th' little mawther, 
and what should we dew without her atrotten' 
about th' house and apraten' as she dew ; fare 
ter me yer'd feel right lonely without her, left 
as yer be for six weeks at a time all alone. This 
house be right enow in th' summer-time, but 
yer'd be mortal lonesome-like without her come 
th' long winter evenings." 

''Yes, that be true, Matthew, true as gospel, 
what yer say, and if anything happened ter th' 
little mite and she wor took away from us I 
should blame myself ahavin' spoke as I ha' 
done. But if only she wor some one else, if 
only she wor Nelly something, instead o' being 
what she be." 

" But then she wouldn't ha' been at all, Deb," 
said the logical Matthew. "Yer mustn't ha' 
tew much minnock about it." 

" Minnock 1 " said Deborah scornfully. 
" S'pose yer means I ha' tew much deUcacy. 
Ah ! Mat, yer can't guess how sheeped I feel 
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when every one round be making inquiration as 
ter who she be, and who she belong tew, and 
what her name be, and apatchen' th' child 
onter me. Look how nice that wor for me at 
Easton with all th' chaps acallen' out arter 
me, ^ Miss Pride arter the Fall,' and such like 
names. When I spoke ter th' womenfolk all 
they did wor ter laugh and say th' chaps thought 
as how if I had one child they couldn't fare ter 
see how I shouldn't ha' another, as a lot more 
on 'em did. Pleasant for me, wom't it ? We 
were kinder drove out o' th' place ter come and 
live all alone out here, miles from a neighbour 
or a shop. Not that I minds that much, for I'd 
sooner bide out here alone than put up with 
what I ha' done, for them Eastoners terrified 
me sadly. Why, if yer met one o' th* chaps 
comen' home from fishen', with a drop o' beer 
in him, yer never knowed what he wor arter 
next ! " 

"If yer had only let me dew what I wanted 
ter dew and give one or tew on 'em a smack 
alongside th' skull I reckon that'd ha' finished 
th' job ! " Mat answered. " I'd ha' given some 
on 'em a basking as'd ha' made 'em laugh 
t'other side o' th' face. I fare ter think they 
wouldn't ha' imitated any more o' their non- 
sense. But yer wor alius one for holden' me 
back adoin' what wor my duty, so there 'tis. 
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Still, yer hain't got no cause, as I knows on, 
ter go much inter Easton now, and no one be 
allowed on th' warren 'cept th' keeper and our- 
selves. Arter a time, when they sees yer are 
different ter what they thinks for, and they sees 
yer 'on't ha' no truck along o' 'em, they'll let 
yer alone, depend upon it." 

"Daresay yer right. Every one ha' a cross 
o' some sort sent 'em, and if yer ha' a cross 
there be alius something ter help hghten it 
kinder-like," said Deborah with a sigh. " That'd 
be real lonesome without th' dear little mite ter 
dew for and ter see arter, and for Mother's sake 
I'd rather 'em patch th' child outer me than 
that Euth should be disgraced. As long as I 
can keep that off her shoulders I will, for 
Mother, she did think a lot o' her little Euth, 
more nor o' yer and I put together. But what 
put me out is, sune th' child herself '11 want ter 
know who she be. She sees other children 
along o' their fathers and mothers and she'll 
sune begin ter wonder why she hain't got none. 
What are we ter say then, Matthew ? " 

"Ah 1 bor, that's what beat me. I feel fairly 
coped over it ; she'll ha' ter know some day, 
that's sarten." 

"When she dew," put in Deborah, "p'r'aps 
some way '11 be shewn us." 

" That's it, gal ; yer a good 'un and no 
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mistake, yer look at things kinder sensible-like. 
All I knows is no child could ha' had a better 
mother than yer ha' been ter Nelly, and no 
chap could have a better sister than I ha' got. 
I shall never want ter get married, Deb, that's 
a sure moral." 

" Ah ! so yer say now. Mat," his sister 
answered, conjuring up a smile, " but yer'U ha' 
Miss Eight Sort come along some day or t'other, 
and yer'll ha' th' feeling yer must get married. 
That's different with me, being over thirty 
and got over them ways, but in a man that 
lasts longer and yer ha' got all yar troubles 
ter come!" The girl laughed. **Dew yer be 
careful in th' harvest, Mat ; there'll be several 
gals rolling th' barley and bringing dinners, and 
opportunity be a fine thing, yer know ! " 

** Don't yer put yarself out. Deb ; I don't 
pay no regard ter mawthers, but if yer sees me 
walken' along o' some on 'em on th' way home 
when we ha' been workin' up ter dusk don't yer 
put it down to that, dew yer'll be wrong. I 
shall only want their company home, for I fare 
to be right afeared ter walk about this here 
country alone o' nights. I don't pay no regard 
ter it in th' day-time, but at dusk yer never 
know what yer going ter see come dinglen' out 
o' them mashes and lonely places; they tells 
me there's all kind o' spirits and ghosteses bide 
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in th' reed-beds. That's why I wish we had 
never left Paketown, not as how I walked about 
much o' nights there, 'cept along the coast inter 
Lowestoft. I never used myself to it, and I ha' 
heerd father tell how he wor once messed up 
nigh Easton cos o' th' owd Shuck Dawg, and 
I be alius in mortal dread o' meetin' o' him 
myself ; every stray dawg I sees I fancies that 
be him. Ah ! yer can laugh, but, mayhap, yer'll 
know different yarself one day. I never could 
abide dawgs, and I'll never have one about th' 
place." 

** Lor ! don't talk so silly, bor," said Deborah. 
*' Yer makes yarself out ter be half a fule. 
Alius praten' on about one thing and another; 
all th' nonsense about what's lucky and what's 
onlucky ; I never knowed a chap with his head 
so packed full o' silly sayings and old women's 
tales as yars be. Look at yer yesterday, oiling 
up that old bam door cos yer say if that creak 
it'll bring illness inter house — such silly talk, 
ter be sure ! " 

**That be right enow, tew," said Matthew 
indignantly. *' I ha' proved it afore now ; what 
be th' reason o' them sayings if there hain't 
narthen' in 'em ? How did they come about if 
they wom't true ? Ah ! that copes yer. Deb. 
If them things and fancies worn't true they'd 
never ha' been spoken on ; don't yer forget they 
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ha' been handed down from wiser folk nor we 
are, that's a sartenty." 

^^ Handed down by a lot o' duzzy fules, more 
like/' Deborah interposed. ^^ Yer fisher-lads' 
heads seem ter be full o' such-like stufE, that's 
bred in yer, else it come in th' salt water or 
something. I know it's no use argifying along 
o' yer, that be only waste o' gude breath, but 
this be a new fake since yer ha' been about here, 
th' things yer finds in th' mashes. Now what 
put me out is that yer never minds walken' 
along o' th' beach alone o' nights ; why, ter me 
that fare ter be much worse — ^yer might find 
some poor chap washed up dead, that'd scare 
the likes o' me proper. I'd chance yar old 
Shucks and things along th' road, but on th' 
beach, pawking along, I should feel skeared." 

"Ah! that's where yer wrong agen, Deb. 
Yer never dew find them spirits along th' 
beach, and if yer dew come across a washed- 
up, drownded man that ain't narthen', he can't 
hurt yer, 'tain't Ukely. Why, lots o' th' chaps 
about here go pawking along th' beach when 
that be roving, stormy weather just ter find up 
th' drownded men; pawking be a real trade 
about these parts, and if yer ha' any luck a 
paying one tew. Yer gets five shillen' for every 
corpse yer finds." 

"A nice trade 1 Just suit them Bastoners ! " 
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said Deborah scornfully. **But there, don't 
keep talking on like that; I shall feel creepy 
all over if yer dew. Let's go ter bed. I be 
right tired and I must be up early ter get yer a 
bit o' breakfast afore yer goes off ter work. I 
s'pose yer'll want a bit o' cUnner brought yer ? " 

** Well, that'll be proper nice if yer will, for 
a bit o' hot grub dew yer better arter hard work 
than cold wittles, cheese and bread and sich- 
like. Still I 'spect there'll be some o' yar 
Easton womenfolk aworken' in th' field, and 
yer won't like meeting on 'em, will yer?" 

" Oh, I sha'n't stay dingling about long, and 
I daresay they won't be all from Easton, will 
they?" Deborah asked. 

"No," replied Matthew, "not all on 'em — 
just a few." 



CHAPTEE IV 

IPvEAELT as Deborah loved the child Nelly 
•^-^ she spoke but the truth when she said 
she wished she had never been bom. It seemed 
to her that in some way she had failed in her 
duty to the dead mother who had committed the 
little step-sister to her charge, with a recom- 
mendation to bring her up an honest woman. 
Since Euth was eight years old Deborah had 
stood to her rather in the relation of mother 
than of elder sister, for Mrs. Varley had not 
long survived her husband, who had gone down 
with his smack off the Dogger Bank. The girl 
had returned from service just in time to bid the 
dying woman farewell and to promise to make a 
home for her brother and sister. 

The struggle at first was a hard one. Though 
considered a man of property, Debbage had only 
left a row of small cottages which, when all 
were let — a rare occurrence — ^produced a rental 
of but twenty-five pounds a year. Varley, 
happy-go-lucky and improvident, had left 
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nothing. At first Deborah eked out the small 
income by taking in plain needlework, and thus, 
with the wages earned by the fifteen-year-old 
Matthew, managed to provide necessities, if not 
luxuries, for the home. As each year passed 
Matthew's position on the fishing-boat improved, 
and with his increased wages he was able to 
contribute more largely to household expenses. 

Euth had grown from a pretty child into a 
pretty girl, with fair hair and laughing eyes, 
fonder of amusement than work, preferring to 
enjoy herself in the company of girls of her 
own age to helping her sister at home. Deborah 
decided to send her to service as soon as she 
was old enough, she would be made to work, 
and would have the discipline her high spirit 
needed. When she was between seventeen and 
eighteen a situation was heard of at King's 
Lynn, and after careful inquiry Deborah deter- 
Jned to place her sister in it. A busy fort- 
night was spent in making dresses and aprons, 
purchases which absorbed most of the elder 
girl's savings, and with a generous outfit and 
a tearful face Buth left Lowestoft station, 
promising her brother and sister she would do 
her best to keep her place and give satisfaction 
in it. 

In the cottage things went on as usual after 
the girl's departure, only to Deborah the days 
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seemed long and dreary in the absence of the 
laughing face and merry chatter. Deborah 
would gladly have returned to service, but she 
dearly loved her brother, and had she left him 
the home must have been broken up and he 
compelled to seek for lodgings. He sadly 
missed the httle step-sister with whom he had 
been wont to romp and play when he came 
home from fishing. In the evening, when he 
had taken off his working clothes, he would sit 
at tea with his sister and the subject of the 
conversation was sure to be Euth — perhaps 
there had been a letter from her, for at first 
the girl had written minute details of her daily 
life — ^what she did and what she saw — and these 
had to be discussed. It was a relief to Deborah 
that everything seemed satisfactory, that her 
sister liked her place and fellow-servants and 
took an interest in her work; and though at 
the end of a year letters became less frequent 
she did not worry at the silence, but thanked 
God that the weight of responsibility left by 
her mother was nearly hfted from her shoulders 
and that Euth was taking her place as one of 
the workers of the world. 

It was a wet, chilly evening in the beginning 
of October, and as Deborah sat in the twilight 
by the kitchen fire she heard the noise of her 
brother's heavy sea-boots on the bricks outside 
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the door, saw him divest himself of his wet 
oilskin frock, hang it to drip in the little out- 
house, and with his usual cheery "Hullo, Deb, 
bor, here I be," enter the cottage door. 

" I hardly expected yer ter-night, Mat," she 
said, greeting him with a smile, "but I'm right 
glad o' yar company. I ha' got th' kettle on 
and I'll sune get yer yar tea." 

" That be blowen' a bit outside and fare ter 
be greasen' up all round," said Matthew, 
stretching his hands to the cheerful blaze. 
" Skipper, he up gear and ran for home, as he 
thought that wor acomen' on wery dirty, and 
he ain't far wrong neither, th' wind be backing 
ter th' north-east and that be agoin' ter blow 
a gale. Leastways if it don't I ain't sorry ter 
get home; that fare ter look a deal more 
comfortable in here than it did when we comed 
passed Coltsey Gap and Yarmouth Harbour this 
artemoon. We had a rare breeze and them old 
seahorses wor abreaken' over us a rum 'un. I 
changed my togs afore I left Lowestoft, so I'll 
sit by the fire and ha' a pipe o' bacca whilst yer 
be setten' th' tea-things." Mat pulled up his 
father's old armchair and warmed his stockinged 
feet at the fire. 

" Ha' yer had a letter from th' mawther Euth 
since I ha' been away ? " was his next question. 

Deborah shook her head. 
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"No? Well, that be a rum 'un. 'Speot, 
though, she be waiten' ter let us know for a 
sartenty when she be comen' home for her 
holiday. 'Spect we shall see a rare difference 
in her ; she's been gone a long time now — close 
on a twelvemonth. Lor ! how th' time dew 
fritter away. I wish she wor th' little Euth 
playen' o' leap-frog along o' me agen. But she 
be quite th' young woman, I bet. Still, she 
ain't going ter have none o' her grand lady's 
fancies with me; she ha' got ter be th' little 
mawther agen and ha' her larks along o' me 
whilst she be here." 

" That she 'on't, Matthew, mark me. Mind I 
she ain't a child now, and yer mustn't be up- 
setten' of her, playen' yar pranks on her as yer 
used ter dew. Don't yer be a fule along o' th' 
gal ; dew yer let her alone for once. But there," 
added Deborah with a sigh, " she ain't home 
yet, and when she last wrote she never said 
when she wor acomen'." 

Matthew crossed to the window and looked 
out into the evening gloom. 

"That dew rain a rum 'un," he said; "that 
be a real downpour, and it be blowen' hard tew. 
Better in here, Deb, than on th' sea." He 
stood and watched the rain, swept by the gusts 
of wind in blinding scuds across the street. 

" Hullo 1 here be th' carrier out o' Lowestoft. 
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I had a mind ter wait for him, then I thought 
I could walk home as fast as he'd get here. 
Look ! he's stopped nigh by ; yer ain't expecten' 
anything, are yer ? ' ' 

" No, there's narthen' I knows on," repUed 
Deborah, joining her brother at the window. 
^* Let's pull down th' blind and shut out th' 
night. I pities any one who is out an evening 
like this. It's wholly bad, ain't it ? I'm glad 
yer home." 

" Wait a bit ! Wait a bit 1 " cried Matthew, 
laying a restraining hand on his sister's arm. 
" Look ! there be a young woman a getten' down, 
in a great owd cloak. I wonder who she be ; be 
it any one round these parts ? " 

^'I can't see plain, it be raining so fast," said 
Deborah, gazing fixedly at the blurred figure 
standing by the van, giving directions to the 
carrier, who, with difficulty, was hauhng a big 
box from the top of the cart. 

'^They be comen' this way," said Matthew 
as he watched the man shoulder the box and 
bear it down the street, followed by the cloaked 
figure. 

Deborah's eyes wandered from the man, stag- 
gering beneath the weight of the box, to the 
slowly approaching girl. She hardly heard 
Mat's cry, "Blast me, look, that be Euth's 
box, I knows th' colour on it. Why 1 if that 
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bain't Bath herself/' as she ran to the door and, 
all excitement, yet with some misgiving, flung 
it open. 

It was not till Matthew had polled the box 
inside and shut the door that one of the three 
spoke. Buth lifted a white, drawn face from 
the folds of her cloak and with a piteous ^^ Deb I 
Deb I " threw herself into her sister's arms and 
hid her face on her shoulder. 

**Why, Euth, little Euth," said Deb, dis- 
engaging herself from the tightly clasped arms, 
**what is it? We wor only jest talken' about 
yer, my gal. What ha' happened ? Why didn't 
yer let us know yer wor aoomen' ? Yer give 
me quite a turn walken' in so sudden-Uke. 
What ha' happened ? " she inquired again, her 
first question having eUoited no response. 

*^Only — only — ^I had ter come ter yer," 
faltered Euth. " I wouldn't ha' come — only — 
well, it wor all so sudden-like, and I had 
nowhere else ter go tew." A burst of tears 
stayed all further utterance. 

Matthew placed a lighted lamp on the table 
and its rays accentuated the deathlike whiteness 
of the girl's face. 

" Had ter come," echoed Deborah, gazing at 
her sister in alarm. **What dew yer mean, 
child, nowhere else ter go tew? Course this 
be th' only place, th' only proper place, for yer 
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ter come tew. Goodness me! Euth, are yer 
ill, my gal? Yer looks like death. Set down 
and midew yar cloak, that be wet. Yer ill, I 
can see; them folks ha' worked yer tew hard. 
My poor, poor little Euth, tell me, tell Deb, 
what th' matter be. Here, let me take yar 
things." 

"Presently," said Euth, drawing her thick 
cloak more tightly round her. " I'm ill — that's 
what it is, and I thought I had better come 
straight home." 

"And how long ha' yer been bad, child?" 
anxiously inquired Deb. " Yar mistress should 
ha' let me know on it; why didn't yer write 
yarself ? Surely they hain't turned yer out cos 
yer wor ill ? If they ha', I'll know th' rights 
on 't. When did yar mistress tell yer ter come 
home, Euth?" 

" This — ^this morning ! " sobbed Euth, hiding 
her face in her hands. " This morning they 
turned me out cruel-like with a month's wages." 

" Turned yer out ? With a month's wages ? " 
repeated Deborah in utter bewilderment. * * Why, 
my child, why ? " 

"Because I be going-^oh, Deb, I can't tell 

yer " The girl folded her arms on the table, 

burying her face in them in a vain attempt to 
stifle the choking sobs. 

"Euth, Euth, don't take on so, gal; yer in 
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trouble, I can see. Tell Deb ; she know yer 
hain't done narthen ter be ashamed on. Tell 
me. Cos you were goen' ter what?" 

Euth raised her head from off the table. A 
look of anguish came over her haggard face; 
there was a gasp in her voice, as of an inability 
to swallow, as she answered, *^ Because I be 
going ter be married." 

At the word married, Matthew, who till now 
had been a silent witness of the scene, drew his 
pipe from his mouth and gave a low whistle. 

^* Married ! " exclaimed Deborah. ** Married ! " 
The word came slowly from her lips as if she 
found it difl&cult to pronounce. 

"Why, Euth, who tew? Why hain't yer 
told us on it afore ? Tain't no reason why yar 
mistress should turn yer out." A thought 
flashed through her brain, and she leant across 
the table, asking in a hushed, anxious voice, 

*^ Euth, yer aren't in — ^in — ^th' " She could 

say no more, for the girl, with a face changed 
from white to crimson, looked up and said — 

" I am. Now yer knows th' dent on it." 

*' Gude Gawd ! " Matthew exclaimed, and 
Deborah sank back in her chair and stared with 
incredulous eyes at the girl, who, now the worst 
was known, leant back and gazed defiantly at 
her brother and sister. 

The silence that ensued became painful in 
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its duration. Euth broke it at last, speaking 
hurriedly and excitedly. 

" I knowed yer'd be wexed, but there 't is. 
Yer won't be when yer knows th' chap ; he be a 
real good 'un, and, oh ! Deb, I love him so. It 
all come about without either on us knowing 
narthen about it like. I can't explain it, but 
it be real love, and I ha' come home, and I hope 
he'll be here next week or sooner; we can be 
married at once, and then 't will all come right. 
Forgive me. Deb ; I knowed as how this 'd be a 
shock ter yer, and I should ha' written, only I 
ha' been waiting, expecting ter hear from my 
chap every day as ter when he would marry 
me." Euth gazed timidly at her sister, anxious 
to gauge the effect of her explanations. She 
went on, speaking rapidly: **If Mistress hadn't 
found out 't would ha' been all right, I should 
ha' heerd in a few days, but she taxed me with 
it this morning and wor that horrid she made 
me feel like a bad woman." Here the tears 
again began to flow. " She told me she didn't 
want narthen ter happen there, and she made 
me take th' first train home; but it'll be all 
right in a day or tew, when I hear from my 
chap. He be such a good 'un, he 'on't keep 
me waiting longer than he can help. No one 
need see me here ; say I corned home ill, I can 
lay abed for a few days, for I dew feel right 
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poorly, I dew, and when he come we can go 
away and get married and no one need know 
narthen' about it. Oh! I dew wish Mistress 
hadn't been-^so unkind and turned me away, 
then I shouldn't ha' brought all this trouble on 
yer and Mat. Deb, Deb, say something ter 
me, speak ter me, Deb." 

Deborah slowly collected her wandering 
thoughts. 

"There, there, give over cryen','' she said, 
and she passed her hand across Euth's wet, 
pale cheek. **We will ha' a cup o' tea; yer 
must be famished o' hunger, and Mat, he ha' 
been waiten' a long time for his. We'll ha' our 
tea, and then we'll ha' this all over again, quiet- 
like, for that seem ter ha' fallen on me like a 
clap o' thunder, and I feel so fused I can't make 
head or tail on it." 

But Euth declared she wanted nothing to eat. 
She was tired, and would go to her old room, 
and Deborah could bring her a cup of tea. She 
walked to the door of the staircase which opened 
out of the kitchen, but as she put her foot on 
the first step she staggered and would have 
fallen had not Deborah rushed forward and 
caught her in her strong arms. 

"Here, child, let me help yer; yer seem 
wunnerful bad. Matthew'll bring th' box up, 
and I'll put yer ter bed. Poor gal, poor gal ! " 
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and Deborah bore the weary, shrinking figure 
up the stairway, and laid her to rest in the little 
bed of the room with the sloping roof, where she 
had slept all the years of her careless, innocent 
childhood. 

Matthew, below, sat deep in thought. Appe- 
tite had gone, so he lit his pipe and gazed into 
the fire, full of bitter thoughts against the man 
who had worked his sister's ruin. 

"Blast him! Whoever he be, I'd like ter 
give him a soling, dang me if I wouldn't ! Wait 
till he dew come, that's all! Ter ha' got my 
dear little Euth inter this muddle. She say he 
be a proper chap, she dew ; but there, they all 
say th' same; he ha' got ter prove it; if he 
don't, by Gawdl he'll ha' ter reckon along o' 
Mat, see if he don't." 

In this train of thought an hour went by. 
Deborah at last descended the stairway, with 
a face as white as Euth's and eyes red with 
weeping. Putting the candle on the table, she 
crossed to where her brother sat and sank on 
the floor by his side, catching hold of his hand. 

"Oh I Mat, Mat, th' sin and th' shame on it ! 
What shall we dew ? What shall we dew ? I 
believe th' man is a right bad 'un; ter hear 
Euth first atellin' on us, I thought as how she 
knowed where he wor, and that he'd come next 
week for sarten ter marry her. But now, 
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aooorden' ter what I can understand, she hain't 
heerd a din o' th' willain for nigh on four 
months and don't know where he be, neither, 
so as ter write ter him, or for any of us ter go 
and see him. He's a bad 'un, right a bad 'un, 
mark my word on it, and he ha' ruined our Euth 
whom Mother told me ter watch over. And now 
he's ofEed it somewhefes, and she know no more 
about him than I dew." 

** That's what I wor afeard of. Deb, that what 
ha' kept comen' inter my mind ever since I ha' 
been sitten' here atryen' ter put my mind inter 
it. As I heerd yer amoven' above, tending th' 
poor mawther, something kept saying ter me, 
* S'posing he don't come, s'posing he don't 
come ? ' I know th' sort he must be, fillen' a 
poor gal's head with promises he never meant 
ter keep. He be a low blackguard, I bet, one 
as yer can't trap in a lie, for afore he ha' done 
telling one he ha' begun another. That's his 
sort, that's a sure moral." 

Mat paced the little kitchen restlessly, while 
Deborah crouched over the djing embers in the 
grate. After a time the man ceased his tramp 
and stood in front of his sister. 

" Did she tell yer his name ? " he inquired. 

"No, she wouldn't. I couldn't get it from 
her nohows. She say she will when she ha' a 
letter from him ter say he be comen' ; till then 
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I ha' got ter wait and trust him, she say. 
Them's th' fancies gals often has when they 
are this way, I ha' been told — ^take all th' 
trouble on their own shoulders rather than let 
th' scamp of a chap suffer. But I must have it 
out o' her afore long, she ha' got ter tell us — 
that be her duty bound." 

"Well, all I hope is th' chap will tarn up as 
she say he will, and that he'll be a decent kind 
o' chap when he dew come, for if he ain't we'll 
give him th' dirty kick out, sharp and sure." 
Matthew spoke with rising anger. " 'Tain't no 
good her getten' married ter some low-down 
blackguard just cos she be in a muddle, poor 
mawtherj 'twon't dew ter tie her up ter some 
drunken scoundrel cos she be that way, maken' 
her life a suffering misery for th' rest o' her 
time. But he shall pay for it; dang me! but 
he shall ha' a reckoning with me. There, there, 
if I keep talken' all th' night that on't mend 
matters ; what's done can't be undone, so I be 
agoing ter bed, and I adwise yer to do th' 
same ; that 'on't mend matters ter sit cryen' o' 
yer eyes out, old gal." Mat bent and kissed his 
sister and with a heavy heart made his way 
upstairs, pausing for a moment at the door of 
the room where his little sister was Ijang. 

Deborah crouched over the fire till stillness 
had settled on the house, then she crossed the 
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room and took from the mantelshelf the portrait 
of her mother. Placing it in the chair, she 
knelt down before it and wept — ^wept till the 
tears made the glass smeared and blurred. 

'* Mother ! " she burst out — " Mother, help 
me, help me, for th' love o' Gawd, help me ; 
I be fairly beat out, I be. Why did I let th' 
child leave home afore she knowed right from 
wrong ? I might ha' gone on with th' needle- 
work and ha' kept her at home a bit, but I did 
it for th' best. Mother, can yer forgive me, as 
I will try and forgive Euth her sin ? " The 
girl's shoulders shook with the sobs that wrung 
her frame ; she began to pray, aloud at first, 
then silently, finding no comfort in her prayers. 
Hour after hour went past, the lamp grew dim, 
and the feeble light expired. The rain beat 
on the windows in sympathy with the woman 
kneeling in the dark. At last she rose, sank 
exhausted into a chair, and there Matthew, 
coming down early to go to his boat at Lowes- 
toft, found her. 

"Well! I never. What, hain't yer been 
abed ? " he exclaimed in astonishment. " Why, 
Deb, yer'll be killing o' yarself like th' poor gal 
upstairs, whom I ha' heerd cryen' all th' night. 
I'll get a bit o' fire and make yer a cup o' cocoa 
when I gets mine, and then dew yar go and lie 
on yar bed." 
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All Deborah's friends and acquaintances 
seemed to come to the house that day. Some 
came with an excuse, others openly, full of 
condolences, gossiping and chatting, gradually 
working round the conversation to Euth. Had 
Deborah heard from her sister lately ? Was it 
true she had come home unexpected-like ? One 
woman went so far as to ask if she had come 
home ter be married ; she had a gal come home 
like that once, and th' baby come on th' door- 
step almost. Deborah saw it was useless to 
make a mystery of the matter; evidently the 
carrier and the people in the carrier's van had 
put two and two together and had arrived at 
the right conclusion. Even when she went to 
the little shop the woman leaned across the 
counter and in a sympathetic voice remarked 
that she had heard what she hoped wom't true, 
but if her sister should be wanting anything in 
baby clothes shortly, she had got a rare nice 
stock — ^good, new, and cheap. 

During the week that followed Deborah was 
beside herself with trouble. Euth remained 
upstairs, keeping her bed, eating little, always 
with the cry on her lips, "Any letter for me, 
Deb ? " At her sister's answer, " No, there 
ain't, dear," she would turn her flushed face 
on the pillow, away from her sister's gaze. At 
first she used to say, " Ter-morrow I shall hear," 
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but of late she did not even speak, but would 
start up when Deborah entered the room, look 
at her empty hand, and silently bury her head 
in the pillows. To all Deborah's request to be 
told the lover's name she would answer, *^ When 
he write, Deb, when he write." A fellow-servant, 
whom she could trust, would give the man her 
address when he returned to King's Lynn. 

Six weeks had gone by when one evening 
Deborah hurried out to fetch a doctor, and after 
a night and day of suspense a baby girl was 
bom. For a time the mother hovered between 
life and death, and the doctor gave strict injunc- 
tions that no more questions were to be asked. 
Vex the girl with needless worries and he would 
not answer for her life. 

So the months went by, the baby grew strong 
and vigorous, but Euth recovered her health but 
slowly. She now never mentioned her marriage 
and Deborah kept her feelings to herself, or only 
spoke of them to Matthew. He took a great 
liking to the child, and would sit it on his knee 
and play with it by the hour together, when it 
cried nursing it to sleep. When Euth got 
stronger she announced her intention of again 
going to service, and although the others pro- 
tested she declared she wished to earn her own 
living and that of the child. She never gave up 
hope that the father would return and marry her. 
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" 'Tain't for long, Deb, 'tain't for long," she 
would repeat when her sister urged her to re- 
consider her decision. 

And Deborah realised at last it were better 
she should go away. " 'Twill help her ter forget 
her trouble, poor thing," she said to Matthew. 
"Here she be only sitten' about eaten' her 
heart out. We must let her go ter th' place at 
Thetford she ha' heerd on." 

At Paketown Euth's disgrace was generally 
known in the httle circle in which the Debbages 
lived, but when Mat became second hand on a 
smack sailing from Yarmouth, and it was found 
necessary to move to other quarters, Deborah 
determined that Euth should have a chance of 
starting life afresh in a viUage where her history 
was unknown. After a long search Easton was 
decided on and a cottage taken there. But 
here, as elsewhere, the mystery surrounding the 
child gave rise to much speculation, and the 
Easton people also put two and two together, 
and as the result of their calculations Deborah 
was proclaimed the mother of the child. This 
would in no way have aflEected popular feeling 
in the village had not Deborah, by her studious 
avoidance of her neighbours, aroused their ill 
will. Life became a burden to the girl, and 
Matthew resolved to seek another home. By a 
fortunate chance the cottage on the warren. 
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hired by a London man with other shooting 
estates in the neighbourhood, stood empty, for 
the head keeper was able to look after the warren, 
and old Tubby' s — ^the late warren keeper — occu- 
pation was gone. 

The silence, the loneliness, the isolation of the 
cottage appealed to Deborah, goaded to despair 
by her neighbours' ill-natured wit, and as it was 
within reach of Hempstead station she urged 
her brother to hire it. 

Thus it was that Deborah, Matthew, and the 
child Nelly came to dwell in the cottage by the 
sandhills. 



CHAPTEE V 

TTAEVEST had been in full swing for a 
^ ^ fortnight and not a drop of rain had 
fallen. Everything was dried up; barley was 
cut in the morning and carted in the afternoon. 
Of the seventeen stacks he anticipated Farmer 
Lockett had already made ten. 

Seven or eight women, with handkerchiefs 
over their hats, raked the barley into long, 
straight rows. Behind them came the lumbering 
waggons, piled high with corn; the horses 
sweated as they pulled the carts from one heap 
to another, sweated as they stood still between 
the shafts. The blazing sun poured down on 
the two men in the waggon, who were receiving 
the barley from the men pitching it from the 
field, poured down on the small boy riding the 
horse between the shafts, and so overcome was 
he with heat and tiredness that he could hardly 
cry: "Hold yer tight," when the waggon 
moved on from one heap to another. His little 
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legs, which could not properly straddle the mare 
on which he was seated, were blistered at the 
spot where trousers ended and socks began. 
Twelve o'clock sounded from the distant church 
tower and the women put down their rakes and 
walked towards the high hedge which afforded 
some protection from the burning sun. They 
had been raking the barley since early mom, 
their hands were blistered, faces scorched, backs 
aching. All over the field there was a continuous 
pop and crack as the overpowering heat exploded 
the dry straw and the ripe grains of the barley 
fell from the husks. 

The cottage on the warren stood a mile from 
the field, and the way to it lay down a dusty 
road, across the rabbit warren and two stubble 
fields, with not a tree the whole way to give a 
bit of shade. The basket on Deborah's arm, 
containing a hot sausage pudding, bread and 
cheese, and a large bottle of harvest beer, seemed 
to cut into her flesh as she trod the dusty road. 
The white haze danced up and down before her 
eyes, and her mouth was filled with the dust 
kicked up by Nelly, who ran in front of her. 
The child did not seem to feel the heat though 
her face was crimson with the sun. 

To Deborah this daily task of carrying her 
brother's dinner to the harvest field had grown 
irksome in the extreme. It was not merely the 
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labour of the long walk in the hottest hour of 
the day that she dreaded, she shrank with an 
almost morbid horror from the questions and 
comments with which the men and women 
greeted her. She longed for the day when the 
last load would be put on the stack. Though 
the six pounds ten her brother would earn was 
needed for rent and shop bills she wished at 
times Matthew had not agreed to do a harvest ; 
it was dearly earned money in view of the misery 
it caused her. 

** Why can't they mind their own afiairs, and 
I'll mind mine ? " was the question she asked 
herself; she failed to realise that they who 
create a mystery must be prepared for the 
curiosity of those who would solve it. Not 
content with questioning her the women would 
, . pretend to play with Nelly, and when away from 

\ Deborah's side would ply her with questions, 

ask if her mother was kind to her, who her 
mother was, why she didn't call her mother 
^* Mother," till the poor child became so be- 
wildered that she would put her fist in her 
mouth, stand first on one foot and then on the 
other, and gaze in silence at her tormentors. 
Mrs. Wenn, one day, exasperated by her silence, 
had given her a smart cufi and told her she was 
a little bastard, and by that name she was 
henceforth generally known. On the way home 
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she asked Deborah why the woman had hit her, 
and why she had called her a basket? This 
enraged Deborah and she became still more 
distant in manner to the harvest women, and 
as soon as she had given Matthew his dinner 
she would catch Nelly by the hand and walk 
out of the field, much to the child's disgust, for 
she liked the little tit-bits of sausage Matthew 
was wont to present her at the end of his clasp 
knife, or the roll in the barley with the children 
who accompanied their mothers to the field at 
the dinner hour. 

A smell of the hot sausage pudding which 
constitutes the harvest-man's ideal dinner rose 
in the air as handkerchiefs were taken ofi the 
little pudding-basins, and knives thrust into the 
soft paste. Corks came out of the bottles with 
sharp pops, and the beer, all afroth from the 
jolting on the way, was poured into white mugs, 
or eagerly sucked down from the bottle's mouth. 
To-day Deborah was late, and she saw that 
Matthew had already flung himself to rest in 
the shade of the hedge. 

Mrs. Wenn watched the advancing woman. 

" Hullo," she said, cramming a hunch of 
bread into her mouth, "here she come, 'Miss 
Pride arter the Fall.' " Her daughter, and the 
two other women sitting with her, looked up, 
and seeing Deborah, laughed. '^ She don't 
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think narthen' o' herself, dew she, with her 
white hat and pink ribbons ? " 

" 'S'pose we ain't good enow for her ter pass 
th' seal o' th' day with us," said Jennie Wenn. 

" I be fairly ooped about her," remarked Mrs. 
Beavis. *^ Look how she pample over th' ground 
as if th' earth wom't good enow ter tread on, 
try ter look like a lady, don't she, th' little 
barsted pullen' at her skirt all th' time. That's 
right, hike home as sune as yer ha' given yar 
Matthew his dinner, don't soil yerself along o' 
th' likes of us ! " 

Deborah had already turned to go, but Nelly, 
tired with her walk, had thrown herself on a 
heap of barley and refused to move. Deborah 
sat down ajid fanned herself with her pocket 
handkerchief. 

" Lawk a mussy me 1 ain't we honoured, ter 
be sure. I feels quite up in th' world, a sitten' 
along o' th' quality," said Mrs. Wenn, iijtently 
watching the little group. *^ That Matthew 
wouldn't be half a bad chap, only yer can't get 
narthen out o' him," she added presently. 

^* Oh ! he be half a fule. Mother, his head be 
right crammed full o' fancies," said Jennie. 
"Polly Eope said only t'other day how her 
elbow itched, and he turns round and said, 
" That be a sign yer agoin' ter change yar bed 
pawner." Ter can guess how th' gads laughed. 
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and Polly, she wor somethen' riled, for she'd 
just given up walking out along o' Billy Beevor 
and taken up with Jakey Q^orge. I heerd him 
tell Mrs. Jarvis down th' street t'other night 
when she wor dancen' her baby up and down 
afore th' looken'-mirror, he say, don't yer imitate 
adoin' that, that'll turn yar baby sUly. That 
gave her a fright, she told me. He be just as 
skeared about things for hisself • I seed him a 
goin' home t'other night when they carted up 
ter eleven o'clock by th' mune. Just as he got 
on th' road old Butch's dawg came wambling 
out o' th' osier bed down by th' holl, well, 
d'rectly Matthew clapped eyes on him he tamed 
back and runned like a deer, slumped across th' 
deke by th' side o' th' road and made ofi across 
th' mashes as fast as he could run. Th' old 
dawg, he sat down in th' middle o' th' road and 
barked a rum 'un, that fared ter know that wor 
a scaren' o' something. But why should he be 
skeared o' a dawg; did he think that wor a 
goin' ter nip him in th' leg?" 

" No, no, 'tain't that," answered Mrs. Wenn. 
" He thought that wor th' old Shuck Dawg, th' 
dawg with one eye and no head as some say 
walks about these parts o' nights." 

^^ Such fancies I can't sense," put in Mrs. 
Harmer. ^^ That be bad enow in a woman, but 
much worse in a man." 
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*^ Still," said Mrs. Wenn, *^ we know there be 
such things, or ha' been, years back. But they 
be only in churchyards and lonely places, yer 
don't find 'em about these parts." 

^^Well, his head be full o' tales. Mother. I 
can't abide th' fule," said Jennie, with the bitter 
sneer of one whose advances have not been well 
received. **But if yer wants ter know more 
about him ask Becky London, she can tell yer 
more nor I can. He fare ter stow a lot o' his 
time at th' Bell, folks say as Becky be kinder 
soft about him." 

" Becky ha' eyes for all th' men, but 'tain't 
Mat Debbage as she fancies most," said Mrs. 
Beavis. *^ That poachen' warmen, Butch, be 
there more often than pleases old Dan, but 
there, th' father ain't bom as 'ud let his 
daughter marry Butch Broome. But Mat, he 
be a kind o' prophet tew ; only this momen' he 
told Beavis as how there 'ud be rain and storm 
afore th' day wor out, for as he comed past th' 
farm o' momen' Master Lockett's tew old rams 
wor standen' under a whitethorn bush with their 
heads t'wards th' west. That don't fare ter 
come wery true yet." 

*^ My word ! I wish it 'ud do something, it be 
terrible close." Jennie undid her bodice to let 
the little air there was cool her throat. ^' I be 
all of a muck-wash| and them mingens dew bite 
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sharp this nune-tide, don't they? Oh dear, I 
wish I wor Deborah Debbage and had some kind 
gentleman in Yarmouth ter keep me. Then I 
wouldn't ha' ter roll barley all day." 

" Jane 1 " said Mrs. Wenn in a stem voice, 
"don't yer let me hear yer talk like that. 
Whatever are young folks oomen' tew nowadays ! 
Surely it's bad enow ter ha' yar sister Belle 
make a shame o' herself and have a nob-stick 
wedden', and that only got over a week afore 
th' baby come. As I say, love children be bad 
enow, in all truth, but don't yer wish ter become 
a gay woman. That's a lot difierent ter t'other. 
Work never hurt no one, and a honest life be 
worth tew o' any other. Don't yer talk like 
that, my maw; why what'U Mrs. Beavis and 
Mrs. Harmer think on yer ? " 

"That don't sinnify," said Mrs. Harmer 
patronizingly. "We know Jennie don't mean 
narthen' o' th' kind. Don't yer fret, Mrs. 
Wenn, we knows there ain't no wice in none o' 
yar gals." 

* I hopes not," sighed the mother. " But, 
Jennie, is that right wot yer says about th' gal 
Deborah ? " 

" Oh ! I don't know and I don't care," Jennie 
replied wearily. "There's many tales agoin' 
about and that's one on 'em. Some say that 
be a Lunnon gent. I don't know ; what I hates 
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is that she try ter come th' wirtuons over ns gals 
as walk out with our chaps. She told Polly 
Eope's mother as how she didn't hold o' maw- 
thers rampagen' about th' country with a lot o' 
muck — ^that's what she styled th' Easton chaps. 
Polly's mother, yer know she don't chew her 
words, she up and spoke, and say, * Why bless 
th' gal, how dew yer think mothers like me 'ud 
get a parcel o' daughters ofi their hands if th' 
gals didn't walk out aloilg o' th' chaps. Why 
' some o' th' men 'ud never go nigh a mawther if 
she didn't 'tice 'em on a bit.' That nonplussed 
her, she didn't finish her say along o' Polly's 
mother, she fared ter think she might hear more 
nor she bargained for. Oh ! my sakes alive ! it 
dew fare stifling hot," and the girl lay wearily 
back and relapsed into silence, hoping for the 
few minutes that yet remained of the dinner- 
hour to forget her miseries in sleep. 

She was roused by a loud rumbling noise 
behind the hedge. The sound was as of an 
empty waggon being taken back to work at a 
sharp trot, but as the roar grew louder and more 
prolonged the illusion was dispelled. Men and 
women jumped to their feet, climbed on to the 
bank, and looked over the hedge. Far away 
across the marshes the slatey-blue country lost 
itself in a still more lurid sky; mill-sails tore 
round; trees bent before the mass of purple 
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oload which raced across the heavens; white 
steam rose from ofi the distant fields. In the 
harvest field the sun beat down more fiercely 
than before, and so dazzling was the light no 
one could raise his head in its direction. Then 
a film passed across the face of the sun, and the 
cloud, which till now had shown purple, changed 
to inky black ; suddenly it opened from top to 
bottom and a blinding light flashed to the 
ground. Flash followed flash in quick succes- 
sion, followed by a deafening roar of thunder 
which seemed to start at the far ends of the 
earth and end overhead in salvos of artillery. 
The women screamed and clambered down the 
bank, holding their aprons before their eyes to 
shield them &om the blinding flashes. Children 
ran cowering to their mothers' petticoats. A 
pair of horses attached to a waggon started 
forward at the crash, shook their harness till the 
brass head-pieces rattled, and with a snort of 
terror dashed ofi across the field to the open 
gate, the waggon jolting and bumping over the 
heaps of barley and making the white dust fiy 
up in clouds. 

" Stop 'em, some on yer," shouted Wenn 
from the far end of the field. A man ran 
forward, but stepped back as the powerful 
horses, with heads erect, their huge manes 
fiying in the air, their nostrils distended and 
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blowing foam from their mouths, came straight 
towards him. The waggon swayed from side to 
side, the noise of the tail-piece banging to and 
fro helping to scare the infuriated animals. 
Cutting up great clods of earth with their 
mighty hoofs they made for the roadway, 
catching the centre of the waggon as they 
turned sideways through the gate. The gate- 
post was a strong one and held, but the impact 
was so terrific that the lumbering waggon's side 
smashed hke match-wood, though the bottom 
held fast. The horses, brought up short, stag- 
gered for a moment and then fell over on their 
sides, the leader struck his head on the road, 
rendering himself senseless, and what but a few 
minutes before had been the best team of horses 
owned by Farmer Lockett was now a mass of 
struggling legs, panting bodies, blood and foam. 
Shouting and swearing the men tore across the 
field in pursuit of the runaways, but Wenn, as 
he passed the women, was brought to his knees 
by another awful flash. He quickly recovered 
himself and called out to those who were 
following — 

**Th' whole on yer this way. Bob, there, 
cover up them forks, and for Gawd's sake don't 
touch that scythe." Turning to the women he 
added, ^* Dew yer run ter get inter bam quick as 
yer can, this fare ter be an awful tempest." A 
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clap of thunder directly overhead drowned his 
speech and he could but point in the direction of 
the bam. 

The frightened women stood transfixed, press- 
ing their children's faces to their skirts. 

** Get on tergether," implored the man, and at 
that moment Deborah ran up, carrying Nelly in 
her arms. 

** Th' bam, he say," she shouted. ^* Follow 
me, Mrs. Wenn, Mrs. Beavis, yer others, follow 
me." 

The girl's commanding voice moved the 
women to action, they streamed across the field 
in her wake, hats falling, aprons flying in the 
wind, each bearing the precious bundle of a child 
in her arms. At the bam door Deborah paused, 
and with frenzied strength pushed the heavy bar 
from its socket, flung the great doors wide open, 
and admitted the crowd of panting, dishevelled 
women and children, then pulled to the doors 
behind her. The bam was full of bullocks, 
rough-coated, long-homed Scots, huddled up in 
a comer, with heads down, trembling with fear 
at the storm and the sudden inrush of people. 
A crash of thunder followed on the closing of 
the doors, and a blast of wind lifted some loose 
tiles which fell clattering on the roof. The 
beasts, goaded to frenzy by the sound, gave forth 
bellow after bellow and rushed madly round the 
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yard. The women screamed, fearing to be 
trampled into the spongy muck which the 
animals threw up as round they came in their 
heedless course. 

"Th' door, th' door, let's get out o' this," 
screamed a woman as she plunged into the wet 
straw. She reached the door and put her 
shoulder against it, but it would not move, the 
catch had fallen on the outside. 

"Oh, my Gttwdl we shall be trampled ter 
dead under foot ! " several women cried as the 
bullocks came round again, their long horns 
striking one another with a sound of faUing 
stones. One beast in his mad flight brushed 
past Mrs. Wenn and rolled her over into the 
reeking muck. Deborah helped her to her feet 
and pointed to a small ladder which led up to 
the fodder-loft. 

"Let's up inter chamber," she shouted, and 
there was a rush towards the foot of the ladder ; 
women fought, clinging wildly to the rungs, in a 
vain attempt to be first to ascend. 

" One at a time," cried Deborah, trjdng to 
quell the panic. "There be no danger. I'll 
keep 'em ofi with this," and she picked up a long 
pole and with it drove the animals back as they 
swept past once more. One by one the women 
mounted the steps, the children being lifted by 
those below into the arms eager to receive them. 
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Deborali remained alone at the mercy of the 
beasts^ who, on their next round, charged full at 
her, and only by flinging the pole at the leader's 
head and springing half-way up the ladder, did 
she save herself from being gored to death. 

^' Thank G^awd! " she exclaimed as she reached 
a place of safety up above. "We be all here 
and safe." She shuddered as she looked down 
through the narrow opening on the infuriated 
animals who were still galloping round and 
round, knee-deep in the muck with which they 
were plastering the walls, the steam from their 
quivering bodies hanging above them in clouds. 

" Oh ! I dew wish my husband 'ud come," 
said Mrs. Brandish, a feeble woman, with two 
children at her skirts, crjdng pitifully. 

" Let's hope no one be killed ; did you ever 
hear anything like It, there it go agen. Oh dear, 
oh dear ! however shall us get home ? I can 
never get down them steps again," grumbled 
Mrs. BLarmer. 

" Well ! let's be thankful we're up here safe," 
said Deborah. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Wenn, " there's alius some- 
thing ter be thankful for. But I dew wish th' 
chaps 'ud come and let us out." 

"We couldn't go now if they did," put in 
Jennie. " Listen ! just hark at the rain." 

It was coming down in torrents, hissing, as it 
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hit the hard ground, like an engine letting off 
steam. The bam door was flung open and three 
men came in, shouting to the women, who 
answered from their place of refuge and bade 
them mount the ladder and join them. They 
were followed by Matthew, Butch, and several 
others, all soaked to the skin, the water pouring 
in rivulets from the pockets and ends of their 
coats. First one man took off his hat and 
soused it in the air, then another swung his 
round, throwing out a spray of water in the 
action. 

** This ha' been a sharp 'un and no mistake," 
said Butch. **A great old fire ball ha' fallen 
somewhere over Elsham Staithe, and ha' set 
light ter some stacks, there's a rare old cloud o' 
smoke over there. But I reckon th' worst be 
over now; here, let's take that sack off them 
owlgates and ha' a look out." 

Butch pulled at the sack which had been 
nailed over the square window at the end of the 
bam and let in a flood of light. The cloud 
was disappearing over the sea, rumbling and 
grumbling as it went, and the violet waves were 
lifting their milk-white crests in a farewell 
greeting to the majesty of the storm. Overhead 
the sun shone brightly, the sky was blue, and a 
cool breeze had taken the place of the stifling 
air. The sides of the bam glistened with rows 
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of dew-drops ; from the earth rose the pure, 
sweet scent of nature invigorated and refreshed ; 
a lark sang as it rose from the sparkling grass. 
Far away down the road two men were leading 
home a pair of lame horses, one so injured he 
could hardly drag himself along, and in the 
gateway the broken waggon lay over on its side, 
a great white splinter running from end to end. 
Pieces of broken harness lay scattered about the 
road. Butch inhaled with keen delight the 
fragrant air, and watched the lark as it flew up 
to join its companion in the sky. 

*^We can descend now," he said presently. 
"There 'on't be anything more dewing in th' 
field terday, everjrthing be dreepen' wet. I'll 
go on th' broad and catch a few eel, they'll run 
arter this, daresay." 

" Here, yer needn't go down by th' bullocks 
no more, though they be quiet enow now, but 
this way be more gain," said Wenn as he opened 
a trap in the floor and pointed to a little 
stairway. 

" Well, I never ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wenn 
indignantly. "Why, Deborah Debbage, how 
comed yer ter take us inter them beasts when 
we need never ha' gone nigh 'em ? And me a 
sight o' muck and filth, one 'ud think yer did it 
o' purpose." 

Deborah made no answer but catching up 
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NeUy in her arms quioMy descended the stairway 
and stepped out on to the road. 

Butch spoke sharply in her defence. 

" Well, Mrs. Wenn, how should she know th* 
ways o' th' old bam better nor yer ? " 

" 8'pose she don't," muttered Mrs. ^Venn, 
watching the retreating figure. ^' And that 
being so she shouldn't ha' tried ter make out as 
how she did. She be what I ha' alius said: 
wunnerful upstaring. Come yer home, Jennie." 



CHAPTEE VI 

** I 1 A' yer a mind for a spell o' fishen*, 
-'^-*- Matthew?" asked Butch as the two 
men left the bam. " *Tain't no use dinglen' 
about here arter all this downpour, and I wants 
ter lay out a few eel-lines for ter-night. That 
orter be proper now ter get a few o* them great 
old bream or a tidy nice roud or tew. Will yer 
come ? " 

" Thank yer, Butch, I think I will ; that be 
better than sitten' at th' Bell along o' th' rest on 
'em. I hain't been out with a fishen' pole and 
tow since I come about these parts, but I used 
to be a master hand at it when I lived nigh 
Oulton," Matthew answered. 

** All right then, let's be agoing ; my row-boat 
lay agen Thane's staithe. Hold yer hard, 
though, I want a few great old lobworms for my 
eel-lines. I hain't got enow herren' heads 
aboard. Dew yer lend us a hand with that 
muck fork and turn some o* this rotten stuff over 
and see if we can find ttny." 
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Batch's row-boat bore a striking resemblance 
to her owner's clothes. She was all holes and 
patches and leaked like a sieve, her bottom 
boards were usually afloat, and he had constantly 
to stay his rowing to bail her out. Locally she 
was known as *'The Hurdle." With all her 
disadvantages her master held her in great 
affection, for owing to her slight draught he 
could, with his long oars, drive her through the 
water at such a pace that no one could keep up 
with her. Many a quart of beer had she won 
him when a kindred spirit, returning home, had 
challenged him to a friendly match. 

"Ah," he would remark as he drained the 
contents of his quart mug, "yer may grin and 
laugh, but th' owd Huddle can find most on yer 
a job. Some on yer ha' got a decentish class o* 
boat, tew, but she be one o' th' old time, she be, 
she ain't made so steadfast as they makes 'em 
nowadays. She ha' got th' same play in her as 
a good oar, that's what make her fly." 

The sky was flooded by the golden light of the 
afternoon sun. Here and there a broken bit of 
cloud, left by the storm, reflected itself in the oily 
water ; only the centre of the broad was ruffled 
by the slight breeze which kissed ther little waves 
and made them dance and shine with dazzling 
brilliancy, shooting thin streaks of light into the 
dark reflections of the reed. At one end of the 
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broad a few late white lilies opened their cup- 
shaped blossoms to the sun, and great brown 
buds, showing pink at the cracks in their sides, 
raised their heads from out of the water into 
which the late storm had beaten them. From a 
clump of meadow-sweet a swallow-tailed butterfly 
had selected a tall, thin spray of flower on which 
to cling, swaying to and fro as the light air 
moved tte sp»y. closing hi, win^, and 
spreading them again, to allow the sun to dry 
the hairy down which covered his bottle-green 
body, and evaporate the large beads of water 
which sparkled in the light and weighed down 
each of his antennae. Hundreds of sand-martins 
flew unceasingly backwards and forwards, skim- 
ming lightly over the water as they raced after 
the fldes who, to escape from their pursuers, 
sought refuge in the water, only to be more easily 
secured as the birds, hardly wetting their 
feathers, gently and momentarily rested on the 
surface of the broad. So high in the air as to 
be almost out of sight twenty or thirty swifts 
turned and twisted without a movement of their 
long bow-shaped wings to a chorus of hoarse 
screams, and out on the marshes a couple of 
corncrakes ^called to one another with one 
continuous, monotonous crake. A pair of 
bearded tits flew anidously about, mad with 
anxiety for their little brood, for the storm had 

7 
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blown one of the draggled young ones out of the 
nest and he had fallen into the water, luckily 
alighting on a great brown lily leaf, where he lay, 
with legs in the air, kicking desperately. He 
was getting perilously near the edge of the leaf, 
on to which a stream of water was gently 
trickling, wetting his coat of fluff, and as the 
cold water reached his black-speckled back he 
gaye forth redoubled cries for help. Suddenly 
there was a swirl of water, a splash, then the 
leaf disappeared for a moment and came into 
view again with a torn edge. Master Bearded 
Tit had disappeared into the jaws of a hungry 
pike. 

Swiftly and quietly Butch sculled up the 
narrow cut which leads from Weston Broad to 
the staithe. His oars entered the water as 
silently as they came out, and but for the two 
Uttle whirlpools caused by the stroke, and the 
long gleam of light stretching behind the boat, 
the surface of the water was undisturbed. 
Butch had a knack of rowing silently, his 
rowlocks were always well greased, and the 
** scroop " which accompanies most watermen in 
their rowing was absent. He had learnt the 
necessity of absolute silence in rowing on 
preserved waters after fish he had no right to 
take, or round coverts, whose overhanging 
branches made favourite resting places for 
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pheasants which he would knock ofi their 
perches with a boat-hook and quietly bag. For 
Butch was a bom poacher, a poacher &om an 
inclination so absolute it could not be withstood. 
Poaching was to him a sport, an excitement 
which he could not do without ; in the times out 
of number that he had been convicted, fined, and 
imprisoned, it had never once been proved that 
he did it for gain ; he usually gave away the 
plroduct of his nightly maraudings, and often the 
receivers, after eating the game, betrayed him to 
the first keeper they chanced to meet, receiving 
a quart of beer for the information which, as a 
rule, brought Butch before the Bench. 

** I reckon if that there storm 'ud only come 
back th' eel 'ud work ter-night a rum *un," he 
said as the boat glided noiselessly on. 

^* I hope th' storm won't come on agen, we 
don't want ter be stopped in th' harvest another 
day," Matthew answered. 

" Dang all about th' harvest, I say. That 
don't siimify ter me if it be stopped altergether, 
'cept that 'ud be a loss for Master Lockett and 
th' likes o' him. I hates worken' on th' land ; 
there yer are, momen', nune, and night almost, 
dewing the same thing day arter day. Harvest 
be a trifle better than th' rest, but yer ha' got ter 
keep sloggen' away just th' same, pitchen' th' 
baxley or huU^ti' up th' sheaves o' com till yar 
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back ache. There ain't no wariation, no excite- 
ment; I wore a fule ter ha' taken' it on, but 
there, I let myself be talked inter it." 

** Ah ! yes," said Matthew, ** we all knows as 
how yer did it ter please Becky London." 

" 'Tis th' fules o' chaps yer ha' ter work along 
with as I can't abide," went on Butch, neither 
agreeing with nor contradicting his companion's 
assertion. " They don't know narthen ! If yer 
say, * Look there, there be th' first flock o' golden 
plover over t' year,' they think they be alooken' 
at a lot o' owd starlings. All they ha' got ter 
talk about be about their master, what he dew 
up at Norridge, or how many bullocks he ha' got 
on th' mash, or about the parish meeten' they be 
goen' tew. And them there cackling mawthers 
and women, look at them, all spit and splutter, 
alius talken' agen one another, never happy 
'less they ha' got some one they can hull their 
muck over. Look how they take on over yar 
sister Deborah ; they make her out ter be a lot 
wus nor theirselves; why I heerd a gal t'other 
nune-time talken' about her and apraten' on as 
if she wor one o' th' most wirtuous herself. I 
say, * Hold yer on, Jane Wenn, cos I'm often 
about th' lanes and places o' nights without yer 
knowen' narthen'. Didn't yer come inter old 
Fuller's osier carr t'other night along o' yar 
chap Beavis ? ' I wor t'other side o' th' litter- 
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stack, I wor, waiten' for one o' them old sallies 
as use that way. Lor, she coloured up a 
rum 'un, that nonplussed her. Now yar sister 
dew keep herself tew herself, yer never hear on 
her talken' about other folk, and yer never see 
her out along o' th' chaps neither, no, she be tew 
respectable for th' likes o' them, she be. 'Tis 
th' little mawther as yer ha' got along o' yer 
they fuss themselves over, one 'ud think none on 
'em had ever had a child theirselves. I riled 
some on 'em 't'other day ; I say, ^ Well, that ain't 
for want o' tryen' if yer hain't been that way 
yarselves.' That's where 'tis, sune as yer gets 
along o' them farm people yer might as well be 
along o' a yard of old hens ; cluck, cluck, all th' 
day. Now, when yer gets on a place like this 
here," Butch rested on his oars and waved his 
hands towards the reed beds, '^ that's something 
different, yer hain't got a lot o' praten' fules 
nigh yer. Every one as has work ter dew be 
arter it for hisself and don't want a gang ter help 
him. Th' chaps on th' wherries be only tew on 
'em, and they don't stop with a fair wind, not 
they. It's just, * There yer go, bor,' and they be 
passed on and out o' hearen'. Them as cut reed 
or litter, like I dew chance time cos that be my 
trade, alius dew th' mowen' by theirselves, 
p'r'aps yer may ha' a mate ter help carry it on 
th' poles inter yar load-boat if that be a poachy 
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bit o' ground, but that be arter yer ha' done a 
week's work and got it all mowed down. Ah ! 
there ain't so much chat in these parts ; all yer 
hears is th' old cute trifling about in th' water, 
or th' old snipe drummen' in th' air, or a great 
old otter asnoren' ; that be a deal pleasanter to 
my way o' thinken' ! " 

" There be a deal o' truth in what yer say, 
Master Butch," Matthew answered. " Still, for 
my part, I should feel summut lonely aUven' 
out on these parts. That be diflerent in a 
smack out at sea, but in these damp, foggy 
owd places I don't fare ter think I should care 
about it." 

** Lor, bor, yer'd soon get used ter it ; that be 
a lot better than a willage street, anyhow. 
None o' yar nasty owd drains and places out 
here. See, there be my house, there she lay 
safe and sound," and Butch cast a loving look 
at an old, much-tarred ship's boat. A wooden 
pent-house roof, from which protruded a bent 
and battered stove pipe, had been added to her. 

They had passed through the broad into the 
river, and had reached the little ham in which 
Butch's houseboat was moored. On the bank 
three or four pockets of his eel-net were sus- 
pended from poles to dry, old boxes and eel- 
trunks lay about ; a pail of tar, a coil of rope, 
some hooped tench nets, a broken oar or two. 
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and a mooring-stake, testified to the aquatic 
taste of the settler. 

The two men stepped ashore. Butch pulled 
the bow of the Hurdle up the bank, then dived 
into a patch of reed and brought out an old 
sardine tin from whence he produced a key. 

" Alius keep my key hid up somewheres, no 
fear o' losen' her then," he remarked. **Now 
then, dew yer step aboard," he added, as he 
unlocked the door and proudly threw it open. 
" We must ha' a wet, else we shan't ha' no 
luck fishen'." 

An odour, pungent and warm, smote the 
nostrils of his visitor. Bilge water, for the boat 
leaked a little in some of her streaks, herrings, 
almost cooked by the heat of the sun on the 
roof, boot grease, cheese, straw bedding, and 
para£Gbi oil, strove for a predominance and 
gained it in turn. The ceiling, from which the 
herring hung in a ghastly row, a stick thrust 
through their gills, looking for all the world as 
though they were all opening their mouths at 
once to shout some chorus, was black with the 
soot of countless wood fires. The cabin was 
about fourteen feet long, with a bunk on either 
side, and a two-foot alley between, at the end 
of which stood a rusty, half-open stove, with a 
pipe which was supposed, but evidently failed, 
to take the smoke through the roof. One bunk 
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was the bed on which Butch reposed, the other 
served as a table and storing place for all, or 
nearly all, Butch's possessions. An old sauce- 
pan, a frying-pan, a grid-iron, a couple of jugs, 
two teacups, a half-emptied tin of Swiss milk, a 
bottle of vinegar, some tin plates, a can of 
parafi&n, and a dirty lamp, were heaped one 
above the other, quite regardless of the danger 
of an undesirable mingling of flavours. On the 
walls hung hanks of copper wire, bunches of 
little white wood pegs, long wisps of horse hair, 
lines containing hundreds of eel hooks, a bunch 
or two of onions, and a little bit of broken 
looking glass, which showed that Butch had 
moments of vanity his appearance would not 
have led one to suppose. Another pair of 
thigh boots, a marlin-spike, a sail-maker's 
thimble, a netting needle, and quantities of 
nails stuck in anywhere, with bits of string, 
fishing lines, and gut, hanging in loops between 
them, left but little wall space uncovered. 

" Sit yer down, bor, now her ha' got here," 
said Butch, pointing hospitably to the vacant 
bunk. ** Hot be it ? Oh ! well, that'll cool 
down d'rectly; yer can alius get a breath o' 
fresh air in by openen' th' door. Here, ha' a 
drop o' beer. Lor! how that dew go down. 
Now let me kinder rig yer up some fishen' 
tow and we'll ha' a try after them old roud, 
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I knows where a shoal on' em be acongregaten' 
now." 

'* Dew yer alius live here ? " said Matthew, 
looking round the cabin with curiosity. 

"In course I dew; where else would yer ha' 
me live. Ain't it good enow for any one ? " 
asked Butch. 

" What aU alone ? " 

" Yes, all alone, but I ha' got a few mates 
as come and see me sometimes. There be a 
pair o' kingfishers as I kept from starven', 
forcen' bits o' fat bacon down 'em, when th' 
river wor laid last winter. They wor nigh 
starved. I picked 'em up outside my boat. 
They got so tame ; they sits on my eel-net and 
almost let me handle on 'em — rare beauties they 
are, tew. Then there's Master Bobby Eobin, 
he alius comes when I be getten' my wittles, he 
set hisself on th' cheese," and Butch pointed to 
a half Dutch cheese on a comer of the table. 
** He be wunnerful partial ter cheese ; keep 
pecken' away at it till sometimes I think he'll 
bust hisself. Then there's an old, eared owl as 
set on my stove-pipe o' nights, he be th' only 
noisy neighbour I ha' got or want. I hulled my 
coal shovel at him last night and told him if he 
didn't stow his row he and I 'ud fall out. 
Sometimes a chap in a boat goin' home from 
work will stop and ha' a yam with me, but 
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I don't alius ha' 'em in if I hain't a mind 
tew." 

" But how dew yer get on, Butch, about yar 
clothes, s'pose, now, a button comes oft or yer 
wants a bit o' menden' done ? " asked Matthew, 
amazed at so much independence. 

^^ Buttons ! " said Butch in a voice of disdain. 
" Th' fewer o' them warmen yer ha' on yer 
clothes th' better. If yer hain't got no buttons 
on yer saved th' plague o' doing on 'em up; 
course, parts on yar things must be done up, 
but I finds a couple o' holes made with a spike 
and a bit o' string answer a lot better than 
buttons. Most o' my things go ter dew up bute 
fashion, and that be a lot handier I find, cos 
sune as yer lets go yar slip-knot away go th' 
whole lot at once. No, that wouldn't sinnify 
ter me if there wom't no such things as buttons, 
and as for a menden' job, I be a fair hand at 
putten' a patch on th' back o' my trousers. 
Times dew come when I ha' ter go ter an old 
woman in th' wiUage, but 'tain't often." 

"And dew yer mean ter tell me that yer 
ain't afeared o' liven' out here and no one nigh 
yer ? " 

'' Why, what on ? " laughed Butch. " What 
on?" 

Matthew hesitated, he seemed ashamed to 
own his fears. 
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<< Why o' ghosteses and spirits and them here 
lights as go hoverin' over th' mash sometimes/' 
he blurted out 

" Oh ! yer means them old Hobby-lanthomes, 
dew yer ? I hain't seen one o' them for sev'ral 
year back. They on't hurt yer as long as yer 
ain't fule enow ter follow on 'em, dew, they'll 
take yer inter a sumpy place and leave yer 
there. As for them 't'other things, Tom-pokers 
and sich-like, they don't plague me, leastways 
they haven't yet. Never heerd tell o' such a 
chap as yer be, yar head's full o' them fancies. 
Ha' yer ever seen any o' them yarself? Oh! 
yer ha', ha' yer," as Matthew bowed his head 
emphatically ; ^^ well, course some folks be 
different ter others ; things seem ter make a 
mark o' some folk and never go nigh others, 
but look here, this is what I should give 'em if 
they comed plaguing me." 

Butch put his hand in a hole in his mattress 
and pulled out a long, double-barrelled, muzzle- 
loading gun. 

^' This 'ud scare most on 'em I fancy, and I 
keeps her loaden' tew. I alius hide her up in 
my bed, cos I never know who might drop in 
here sudden-like and that don't dew ter let 
every one know I ha' got her," he said with 
a leer. ''Ain't she a beauty, listen, there's 
pretty music," and he cocked the gun which 
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went click, clack, click, clack, as he pulled up 
the hammers. "That's what I calls music, that 
is ; I'd rather hear th' music o' good locks like 
them than all the pianies o' th' world or th' 
harps o' heaven." Butch carefully put back 
the gun into its hiding-place. "Look here, 
young feller, we'd better be going or we shall 
set mardlen' on for all time, here be a pole for 
yer, I ha' yar tow; careful how yer get inter 
Huddle — off she go ! " 

He picked up the oars and began rowing down 
the dyke. A look of keen affection came into 
his eyes as he gazed at. the disappearing form of 
the mean little boat that he called " home." 

" I ha' lived in that old craft nigh on a dozen 
year and don't want narthen better. I hope 
I'll live on her till I die. There be times," he 
added sadly, "when I ha' ter be away from her 
for a spell." 

" When be that ? " asked Matthew. 

" Why, when I gets nabbed for taken' a long- 
tail or tew as nobody misses, there bein' plenty 
for all, or catches a fish on closed waters : I gets 
a month then. But there, that kinder makes 
it all th' more enjoyable ter me when I comes 
out. All th' time I am in I be thinken' about 
my old craft, how she's a getten' on, how Billy 
be doin', what colour th' reed be, and if th' 
plover be over, and a-thinken' how I shall enjoy 
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myself when I come out. Lor ! I ha' laid in my 
cell o' nights thinken' I could hear th' water 
Happen' with th' wind agen th' old boat's sides 
and th' eel asucken' and th' cute aholleren' ; that 
fared ter come so nat'ral I could ha' sworn I 
wor in th' boat. When I come out I walks all 
th' way home, goes down ter th' staithe, where 
I finds th' old Huddle sunk or full o' water, 
which ha' done her a lot o' gude as that ha' 
made her sides take up and she be almost equal 
ter new. I gets some beer, and bacca, and 
cheese, and a bit o' meat, and a few herren', 
and I finds up my dawg Charley, as some 
friend ha' looked arter, and off I goes ter my 
old craft. Lor ! when I gets aboard that smell 
right proper. I shuts th' door and I sets 
in it till I ha' had enow, then I opes th' door 
and th' beautiful fresh air comes in soft-like, 
and I watch th' river go floaten' by, and I fare 
ter be all in a quiver, kinder stingen' all over 
with joy, cos I be back agen and free. Then 
I props th' door open and I lays on th' bed for 
tew or tree days and dew narthen' but look out 
on th' reed and water till all th' beer and prog 
be gone. Lor! that pay having a month in 
chokey ! " 
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CHAPTEB VII 

" T SAY, Butch, where be yer goen' ter fish ? 

JL Yer ain't never goen' on th' broad," said 
Matthew in some alarm as the boat entered the 
dyke that leads to Weston. The pleasures of 
^^ chokey " made no strong appeal to the younger 
man. ^^I read that there notice-board as we 
comed up, that say, ^AU fishing strictly pro- 
hibited/ " 

"Ahl I know what they boards say," said 
Butch, without relaxing his stroke. ^^I don't 
pay no regard ter them. What they say be 
about as sensible as th' folk what put 'em 
up. 

But Matthew was not convinced, and Butch, 
noticing his anxiety, went on. " Yer hain't no 
cause ter fear, they can't stop yer afishen' in th' 
channel, that's a sure moral, and they ha' got 
ter bring a case inter court afore they can tarn 
yer off th' broad, leastways they never 'tempts 
ter tarn me off. Th' keeper he ha' spoke ter 
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me once or twice, sartenly, bnt he be half a fnle. 
Still we'll fish in th' channel. I reckon this'll 
dew. There be some proper nice rond agen that 
reed bush, see their old backs arollen' up? 
Don't yer make a din ; hull yer line as far as 
yer can. Yer goen' ter try a worm? Well, 
I ha' got a bit o' paste." The two men seated 
themselves at the ends of the boat and relapsed 
into silence, intent on their floats. 

Soon Butch had hooked a good-sized rudd, 
which he played carefully and brought up on its 
side to the edge of the boat. Almost before he 
had reseated himself another was caught, and 
three more were taken while Matthew had but 
one bite. 

" That fairly beat me, they don't seem ter 
care about my worms now they ha' got th' say 
o' yar paste," he exclaimed. " I ha' got a 
mite o' bread in my pocket over from dinner, I'll 
wet it and make a paste o' that." 

But no better luck attended the change of 
bait. Butch, meanwhile, pulled in fish after 
fish. Presently he passed his tin of paste to 
Matthew, saying — 

" Try a bit o' my dough, yer'll see that'll alter 
matters." 

The result passed all expectation, hardly was 
the hook baited and thrown in than a fish was 
caught, and before long Matthew was pulling 
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out fish as fast as Butch. Soon the bottom- 
boards of the boat were covered with golden, 
8carlet*finned rudd. 

^^ There seem ter be some fake in yar bait, 
Butch ; what be it ? " Matthew inquired. 

" Ah ! there be a fake, mate, one as very few 
know on, and I ain't agoen' ter tell yer neither. 
I found that out arter a lot o' trouble and a deal 
o' thinken'. That work all right, don't it? 
Here come another." 

** Tell on us. Butch. I on't give it away." 

** Daresay yer on't! Still I don't know as it'll 
do any harm ter tell yer, for yer won't be able ter 
make it for yarself. This here paste be mixed 
with th' fat out o' hamser's legs." 

" What yer mean them great old heron'," said 
Matthew in surprise. 

" Yes, it be a kind o' ile, don't yer see ; it be 
like this : Them old hamsers they stand in 
th' water quite still and their legs act Uke a kind 
o' ground-bait. Th' fish scent it some long way 
off and come dinglen' round th' old beggar's 
legs, all he ha' got ter dew be ter spot th' biggest 
on 'em, plounce his beak in, and there yer are, 
he ha' got a belly right full, quick. Why, if it 
wom't for his legs attracten' on 'em he might 
sartenly see a fisl^ pass by chance time, and then 
that might be out o' his reach, and if he moved 
that 'ud be gone afore he could get his beak nigh 
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him. He'd often feel empty gutted if it wom't 
for his legs." 

** Now how did yer come to find that out ? " 
asked Matthew^ astonished at his friend's 
astuteness. 

** Well, bor, that wor like this. An old chap 

that used ter live on Coltsey Mere he wor th' 

most masterhand o' catchen' fish as ever I did 

see. Blast, if there wor any fish in th' water 

he'd ha' 'em. I alius noticed he used one kind 

o' paste, and I never could get him ter tell me 

what it wor, neither would he ever give me a 

mite on it. I ha' spent pounds over th' old 

warmen tew, maken' of him that drunk and 

muddled yer'd ha' thought yer could ha' got 

anything out on him. He could suck a tidy lot 

inter him tew, but there, that made no diffus 

ter him, I tried all mander o' ways o' getten' 

that out on him but that wom't no use. One 

day he come rowen' past my houseboat, and 

I had got a hamser hangen' on my door. He 

spotted it, pulled up, and said, * Butch, I'll give 

yer a couple o' bob for that old hamser's legs.' 

That wom't worth narthen ter me, cos that had 

been hangen' there a week and nigh stunk, so I 

say, * All right,' and he come and cut th' legs off 

with his shut-knife. I say, * What dew yer want 

them for, that be tew or tree times yer ha' come 

arter my harnser's legs.' He looked kinder 
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sheeped and made no answer, and wor agoen' 
inter his boat agen when I say, * No yer don't, 
blast ! if yer don't tell me what yer want 'em 
for, I'll hull yer inter river.' Arter a lot o' 
huckerin' about he say, * I gets th' ile out on 
'em, that be gude for th' rheumatics, them old 
hamsers be alius standen' about in th' water, 
and if it worn't for that there ile they'd be eaten 
up o' rheumatism.' I knowed that wor a lie, 
but I let th' old warmen go, then, when he wor 
out o' sight, I gets inter my boat and follows 
on him. He live in a little old hut on Coltsey 
Mere, and I waited till that wor right dark, 
then I crept up and watched through a crack in 
his shutter, and I seed him a benden' over a pot 
on th' fire and a skimmen' something off on it 
with a flat kind o' spoon. That went on a long 
time till I wonders how much longer he would 
be, then I seed him put th' cup with th' stuff 
ter cool a bit, and then I seed him get his dough 
out and mix that up along o' th' stuff in th' 
cup. I says ter myself, * Yer lying old beggar, 
I ha' done yer,' and off I go. Next day I shot 
a hamser, and I goes in for cooken' his legs and 
amaken' o' this paste, and there yer are. It be 
about time ter give over, we ha' got a skepful. 
Daresay I'm a fule ter ha' told yer, but if ever I 
hears yer ha' let it out I ha' done wi' yer. Not 
as how yer would know how ter manage on it if 
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yer tried, for I hain't told yer quite all on it, 
either, but don't yer let no one hear a din on it 
all th' same. I ha' kind o' taken' a liken' ter 
yer, young feller, or I shouldn't ha' told her." 

" That be all right along o' me, Butch, yer 
depend on it," Matthew answered. "There 
must be somethen' in it ; blast, I ha' never 
caught such a sight o' fish in so short a time 
afore, danged if I have ! " 

For some time past Matthew had noticed a 
little brown sail slowly coming towards them 
from Weston staithe. The sun was full on 
the sail, and it looked blood red against the 
evening sky. Before long the boat emerged 
from the narrow dyke, and on gaining the open 
water found more wind. The little craft scudded 
across the broad, tacking backwards and for- 
wards as the sailer desired, now being run 
hauled close to the wind, now put about to dash 
across the water with the wind behind her. It 
was a long, narrow, rakish little boat, with sharp 
bow and stem, painted egg-blue, and the owner 
appeared to manage it with the greatest of 
ease. 

Matthew's gaze was rivetted on the flying 
boat. 

" That be a queer looken' kind o' craft, Butch ; 
I ha' been staren' at her ever since she left th' 
staithe. Whoever be aboard her fare ter know 
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all about handlen' on her. Why, dang me if 
that ain't a woman. I thought that wor when I 
seed it fust, now I'm posi^iz;^ on it." 

**Yer be right," repUed Butch, *^that be 
Becky London ; hain't yer never seed her on 
th' water afore ? She can handle that there 
craft a rum 'un, there ain't no one nigh here as 
can handle that little boat like she dew. So she 
can her t'other sailen' boat, only she ain't 
hardly strong enow when it blow hard. I go 
along o' her sometimes." 

^^That don't look a wery safe craft for a 
woman ter be out in alone, though," said 
Matthew, watching the oncoming craft with 
some anxiety. 

" That ain't so cranky as that look; that ha' 
a nice bit o' keel on th' bottom. That be an old 
double-handed gun-punt as she ha' conwerted 
inter a sailen' boat, that can foam along tew 
when there's a breeze. Look on her now ! " 

The Uttle punt was heeling over, every inch of 
sail drawing, the water from her bows pouring 
over her decks like a mill-race. As the boat 
passed the two men the girl looked under her 
sail and nodded. 

** There yer go, Becky," yelled Butch. 

^^ There yer go," came back the answer. 

** She be a proper nice little mawther," said 
Butch, keenly noting the girl's handling of the 
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craft, "Never knowed such a gal for sweet- 
hearts, neither. Why, they comes round her 
like flies round beer. There be th' young keeper 
at th' Hall, he be trapen' his wing at her ; so 
dew th' head-keeper, only he be married. Then 
there be a couple o' travellers what call once a 
month reg'lar, they be arter her sure; and a 
young chap as breaks in horses — ^live at Stans- 
field — I notice he drives his break over pretty 
frequent now ; and sev'ral on 'em as call at th' 
house she could ha' if she gave 'em opportunity. 
But she be just th' same ter one as ter t'other, she 
'on't go out with none on 'em. She fare ter like 
taken' poor old Butch out with her better nor 
any on 'em." 

"Dew she? " laughed Matthew, " p'r'aps she 
be thinken' on yer, Butch? " 

" Thinken' on me. Gawd love a duck ! 'Tain't 
likely. No, she come out with me cos she know 
I hain't got no nonsense along o' her, that's why 
't be. She knows them other chaps be as 
much arter th' money they thinks th' old 
chap '11 leave her as arter her; she ha' 
told me that afore now. Some on 'em may 
get sucked in tew ; th' old chap mayn't 
die worth so wery much arter all. He seein ter 
care more for spenden' money on his old engines 
and 'chinery than o' saven' on it up. Still, 
daresay he ha' got a bit o' brass laid by some- 
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wheres. Here come Becky ; look as if she wor 
going ter come round and ha' a mardle.'* 

As the little punt drew near to where the 
Hurdle was moored Matthew noticed that Becky 
was not in her usual costume. She wore a serge 
skirt and a close-fitting blue guernsey, and on 
her head was a blue, knitted, brewer's cap. The 
wind had blown her fair curls all over her face. 
** She be a proper nice-looken' wench, and 
boaten' suit her," was his inward comment. 

** Hullo, Mr. Debbage," she cried as she put 
her boat up into the wind and drifted alongside 
the Hurdle. '^What, are you having a day's 
sport along o' Butch ? " 

" Yes," replied Matthew, " and a proper bit o' 
work we ha' made on it. Look yer here, there 
must be a couple o' stun on 'em." 

*^ If I be goen' ter get my eel-lines fit for ter- 
night that be about time we wor agoen','' put in 
Butch. "Are yer goen' ter stop and help me set 
th' lines, Matthew, or shall I put yer ashore ? " 

" I think I'll be goen'. Butch, cos my sister 
don't know where I be and I don't fancy 
walken' across them mashes in th' dark. I 
ain't accustomed ter find my way about such 
places o' nights." 

" Shall I sail yer back ter th' staithe ? " asked 
Becky. " I be now agoen' ; mother don't hke 
me bein' out tew late." 



^ 
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** Thank yer kindly; I ha' a mind ter sail in 
that little boat, and that 'ud be a wunnerful gain 
way for me ter get home." Matthew picked up 
a few rudd and threaded them through the gills 
with a piece of string. *' These'U dew ter make 
a fry on. Yer can ha' th' rest on 'em, Butch. 
Well ! fare yer well, old Butch. I shall come 
and give yer a look another time." 

'^ Fare yer well, old partner. If I get a few 
eel I'll bring yer a mess on 'em." 

Becky pushed off, the sail filled, and the punt 
glided across the broad. 

''This be right proper, this be," said Matthew. 
" Didn't know yer wor such a master-hand at 
sailen' a boat, Becky." 

" Oh, didn't yer. I ha' alius used myself ter 
boat sailen' ever since I wor a little mawther. I 
ha' got a nice centre-board boat lie agen' th' 
staithe. She be a new 'un; she be something 
fast tew. Can yer handle a boat ? " 

''Yes," replied Matthew. " I ha' had a spell 
o' yachten' once down in th' Solent along o' a 
gent who wor racen'." 

" Oh, yer can ? " said Becky excitedly. 
" Well, look yer here. There be Thumeford 
water-frolic sometime arter harvest. I wants 
ter try my new boat. Will yer come and lend 
me a hand, and if it blow we'll take old Butch." 

' ' That 'ud suit me proper ; yer may lay a 
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guinea I'll be there and waiten'," was the man's 
answer. ** Can Butch sail a boat ? " 

** He be a pretty tidy chap ter ha' with yer, 
but I know better ones," said Becky, 

*' He be a rum chap, hain't he ? " said Matthew. 

Becky leant forward and answered eagerly : 

** He be a rare good 'un at heart, but no one 
ever could make him out; he fare ter be right 
dijfferent ter other folk. But he be wunnerful 
kind-hearted," she repeated, dwelling on the 
words. **I ha' knowed him dew more kind 
actions in a week than most people dew in their 
whole lives. When mother wor ill weeks back 
she fancied a basket o' smelts. Well, we 
couldn't get none, but Butch heerd her speaken' 
about them, and he goes o£E ter Yarmouth and 
fetches back some beauties. He chucked 'em 
in th' door and just say : * Here be yar smelts, 
Mrs. London,' and o£E he go, never waiten' for 
any thanks. So I ha' seed him when some old 
woman come round with a brief, cos her cow ha' 
died, and some chaps as knowed her 'ud say, 
* Here, let's give th' old warmen something,' and 
p'raps they ha' shot sixpence apiece. Butch, he 
would put his hand in his pocket and bring out 
tree half-crowns and some odd ha'pence, all he 
had got, and he'd throw all on it inter her hat 
without saying narthen. If only he would live 
different ter what he dew and keep hisself more 
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respectable-like and not go poaohen', he'd be a 
proper nice chap. I alius hope he'll be different 
some day," she added with a sigh. 

" I doubts it," said Matthew aloud. To him- 
self he added, ** So that be th' way th' wind lay, 
Miss Becky. Well, there, ter think on it, what 
rum folk women be." 

When the staithe was reached he helped the 
girl take down her sail and stow up the boat. 
They parted, each to go his way. Once he 
turned round to look at Becky's retreating 
figure ; at the moment she turned also. 

'*Dang me, but she be a pretty mawther," he 
thought. *^ That old Butch, what a fule he be. 
Don't know as I won't ha' a cut in there." 
Then his sister's words came to his memory: 
** Yer'll meet Miss Eight Sort some day." 

^* I wonder if that be true ? " he asked himself. 

Becky, too, mused on the way home. ** That 
ain't a bad sort o' chap, that Matthew. Keep 
hisself nice and good-looken', tew. Why can't 
Butch be Hke that ? I wonder if I made him 
jealous; I didn't ha' much say with him o' 
purpose. Maybe my taken' Matthew off may 
make him feel a bit onaisy. I hope that dew, 
cos then, p'r'aps, if he dew care for me he'll alter 
his ways." But something whispered, **That 
on't make no difference ter Butch ; he be gone 
tew far, he be. That be about right," she said 
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aloud, ** but t'other one be a wery decent sort o' 
chap." 

Butch sat in the stem sheets of his houseboat 
fixing pieces of herring on to his hooks, getting 
ready for his eel-fishing. 

** There be another on 'em, he'll be arter th' 
mawther now, I s'pose," he said to himself. 
'**Ah,' he say, 'p'r'aps she be a thinken' about 
yer , Butch . ' " The man laughed aloud. ^ ^ Fancy 
Butch married ! Lor, I should feel like a trussed 
fowl. Charley, bor," he said to the dog who was 
asleep on a bit of sacking inside a herring box, 
" I be a goen' ter be married, I be. No more 
hunting about th' old mashes o' nights then ; 
we ha' got ter live in a house respectable-like. I 
shall ha' th' old chap's brass and put on new 
clothes all over buttons, and ha' ter wear a collar 
and a neck-tie, and be messed about by a lot o' 
women. What dew yer think o' that, Charley, 
bor ? " The dog sat up on his haunches, stared 
at his master, and yawned. ^' Yes, wear a white 
shirt and collar," repeated Butch. "A collar! 
Ehl What! No, I'll be danged if I dew, and that's 
all about it. Now I'll light th' fire and get my 
bit o' wittles ready ; and let's see, yes, there's a 
drop o' beer left. I'll ha' that ter wash th' taste 
o' them thoughts out o' my mouth." 



CHAPTEE VIII 

lyrE. LOCKETT and the other fanners of 
•^-^ the parish had finished harvest. The 
last load — " Horkey load " it was termed locally 
— ^had been pulled out of the field and taken to 
the stack and fitted into the small gap left to 
receive it. The time was a little before noon, 
but the men had not waited for their dinners, 
but had climbed into the waggon and, with 
several women accompanying them, had trotted 
out of the field into the road, singing, shouting, 
and waving their hats as they drove the waggon 
through the village back to the farm. Every 
one they met was stopped; the men tumbled 
out. of the cart and, joining hands, made a 
circle round the victim, while outside the ring 
the lord, cap in hand and beating time with his 
foot, shouted " Holler — Holler — ^largesse. Holler 
— ^lar — ^gesse *' ; the circle of men taking up the 
refrain and continuing it tiU the unlucky 
prisoner effected an escape by disbursing a small 
coin. 

107 
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Neither Matthew nor Butch had joined in 
these revels, for Dan London had asked them to 
cut and cart a small patch of barley growing in 
a four-acre field on the road to Easton, and as 
soon as the last of Mr. Lockett's com had been 
put on the stack they had shouldered their forks 
and set out for the Bell to fetch Dan's pony and 
cart. 

Mrs. London saw them arrive. ** Look yer 
here," she said, ** arter yer ha' done, dew yer 
both come and ha' a bit o' supper along o' me 
and th' owd chap," which invitation was cor- 
dially accepted and the men jumped into the 
cart and started off in the direction of Easton. 

Far away across the fields they could hear the 
shouts of ** Holler — ^largesse," but the road was 
deserted save for one stout, short, old man, 
waddling along and puffing as he went. 

" There be Master Mealy Hunt, pawking old 
scoundrel," said Butch, pointing at the figure 
with the butt end of his whip. ** Hullo, 
Mealy," he shouted as he passed, ** so yer hain't 
done no harvest t'year. Made too good a thing 
o' yar trade last winter, eh ? " 

Mealy winked but said nothing and soon the 
cart and its occupants were out of sight. The 
old man shuffled on till he came to a cottage 
standing by itself at a short distance from the 
village, and there he paused, and with the back 
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of his filthy hand wiped the moisture from his 
brow. 

In the backyard of the cottage a middle-aged 
man was painting a wooden figure-head which 
had once been the pride of a French sailing- 
master who, the previous winter, had lost his 
vessel and his life on the Easton sands. The 
figure stood about five feet high and represented 
Joan of Arc — the name of the vessel it had once 
adorned. It was but scantily clothed on the 
upper portions of the body ; in one hand it held 
a drawn sword, and in the other a flag which 
curled over its back. The painting was nearly 
finished; the man was giving a last touch to lips 
and cheeks. He turned round on hearing the 
click of the gate and watched the old man as he 
waddled up the path. 

" What, Master Mealy Hunt, ha' yer come ter 
see my owd woman here. I ha' just finished 
triculating on her up like. She'll dew now, I 
fancy," he said as he stepped a few yards back 
to gain a better view of his work. *' Look right 
beautiful, don't she ? " 

** Aye, bor, that she dew — phew, phew — lor, 
how I dew blow comepi' over th' sandhills. 
Phew — Master Slasher Wright, I bain't such a 
flyer as I used ter be, I finds." 

"Ah! " said Wright, "that there old carcase 
o' yars take some moven'." 



% 
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** So did this old gal when we crowded her 
over them hills that there night," said Hunt, 
with many gasps. "That wor a rum 'un no one 
spotted on us, dark as it wor, for she wor a 
wunnerful ongain woman ter move, wom't 
she ? '' 

" That she wor,'' replied Wright. " She ain't 
unlike a lot o' other mawthers, though, wunner- 
ful obstreperous-like when yer wants 'em ter go 
one way and they ha' a mind ter stay where 
they be." 

"That be true," Mealy gasped. "Let me 
see, who did yer say she wor?" 

" Why, she be old Joan o' Arc. Leastways, 
that's what th' Frenchy called his wessel, so I 
reckon this be her likeness," Wright replied. 

"Joan o' Arc, Joan o' Arc?" queried Hunt, 
scratching his head. " Never heerd tell on her. 
Had she any truck along o' Noah and his ark ? 
Phew — phew." 

" Not as I knows on. Mealy. Let's see, Noah 
wor a Bible man, wom't he ? Come about when 
all th' earth wor bright, and made hisself a craft 
and sailed about and saved hisself when all 
t'other duzzy fules wor danged tew lazy and 
good-for-narthen' ter help theirselves. As far 
as I can recollect there worn't no Joan along o' 
him. There wor his sons. Ham, and Shem, 
and t'other bloke, and I s'pose he had got 
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his old woman, tew, but I never heerd tell o' 
Joan." 

** P'r'aps she wor his conkerbine. Slasher ; they 
had conkerbines then, many as they thought 
fit." 

'* No, that ain't right, neither, for now I recol- 
lects hearing a gent as comed and had a look at 
th' wreck tell old Squirt Beevor as she wor a 
French hero as wor bamt." 

" Wor she, poor gal ? Ter think on it ! Like 
them Frenchies, horrid warmen, all on 'em." 

*' Well, whoever she wor," said Wright, look- 
ing admiringly at his work, " she wor a proper 
fine mawther if she wor anj^hing like this 
here." 

*'Yer right, bor," Hunt replied. **Make a 
tarnation fine forster-mother," and he pointed to 
the figure's ample proportions. ** Yer ha' given 
her a good tidy bit o' colour in her cheeks, mate, 
that look as if Easton air had done her gude. 
Thought yer said she wor French," he went on, 
his recovered breath allowing of longer speech. 
'* Then why ha' yer painted th' Union Jack on 
her flag ? That orter been th' Frenchies' red, 
white, and blue." 

"Oh! ought it?" said Wright surprised. 
" Well ! I reckon she ha' got ter spend th' rest 
o' her days in this here country so she may as 
well lam herself inter English ways, and be 
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danged glad o' th' chance o' dewing it, tew. 
Them 'ud be her sentiments if she wom't made 
o' wood and could speak ! " 

'^Ha' yer sold her, old Slasher?" Hunt 
enquired. 

" Yes, I ha' sold her ter old Mother London 
ter put along o' th' rest o' th' figureheads she 
ha' got round her bowling-lawn." 

** Did yer make a fair price on her ? " 

" Pretty gude, she say she would give me tew 
sovereign for her if I painted her up a bit, and I 
fare ter think I ha' done her a treat, don't yer, 
Mealy ? If I'd thought I could ha' tamed her 
out like this I don't know as I shouldn't ha' 
asked another ten shillen." 

** Oh well," answered Hunt, " that ain't so far 
out. Let's see, we are pardners along o' her, 
ain't we ? " 

*' Yes, that be a sovereign each, but yer'U ha' 
ter give me a bit o' yars back cos o' th' paint 
and th' time I ha' put in over her." 

** That be all right, well ha' a reckoning up 
Bune, but I corned here on another matter. I 
ha' sold some o' them deals we ha' got buried up 
here." 

** Oh ha' yer, how many, mate ? " 

" Well 1 I ha' sold 'em ter a chap at Elsham, 
he want about fifteen boards, five foot long, for 
he be building hisself a set o' pigstyes. I tell 
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him I'd saw 'em oflE ter that length, as that 'ud 
be more gain ter put inter cart, and we could 
cover 'em over with a sack or tew and then some 
o' them knowen' ones wouldn't see what they 
wor. Pawking ain't so good that we can aflEord 
ter pay forty bob or a month, be it, old 
pardner? " 

" That'll be right enow if he only wants five 
foot lengths," said Wright, "we can get 'em 
away, surely. Let's see, I think yer can find 
enow on 'em under that sand-slip at the bottom 
o' th' yard, if not I know there be a plank or tew 
lay under them taters, but they ain't appled yet, 
and I don't want ter grub 'em up afore they're 
fit. I'll get th' shovel and lend yer a hand, then 
yer can be a sawen' o' them up whilst I drive 
this here Joan up ter th' Bell." Hunt dis- 
appeared into a tool-shed and brought out a 
couple of shovels. "Here we are, now we'll 
see what we ha' got," and both men began 
shovelling away the sand till they came to a 
plank which they pulled from its hiding place. 

" Th' saw hang up in th' shed. Mealy. I 
think we ha' got enow for yer ter go on with," 
said Wright, resting on his shovel to look at 
the excavated planks. "Yer'd better help me 
load our old gal on th' cart fust and then, 
arter I ha' took her home, I'll come back and 
lend yer a hand." 

9 
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Presently Wright broke out: **I'll tell yer 
one thing, Mealy, afore I go. I ha' been 
meaning ter tell yer afore th' winter or th' 
coarse weather come, so I may as well tell yer 
now. 'Twon't make no difference as I knows 
on, but I ain't going ter have so much o' th' 
pardner about it this winter. I don't want no 
ill words about it, neither, but I ain't agoin' 
pardners no more in one thing. That I ha' 
wholly made up my mind tew, so it ain't no 
use yer blaren' about it." 

"Why, what now, Slasher?" said Hunt in 
astonishment. "We ha' been pardners for a 
gude long time, what be it then?" 

" Why, I tells yer, it's like this. That may 
be more yar bad luck than yar fault. Mealy, I 
don't say as how that ain't, mind yer. But I 
hain't made up my mind for narthen, and I 
ain't going pardners in corpses this year, so now 
yer ha' got it. Deals, or anything as come 
ashore and be worth th' looking arter, we will 
dew with as we ha' done, but corpses we won't 
go Co. in no more. Look at it last winter, why, 
dang it all, we did bad enow, only ten on 'em 
altergether, and six I comed across and four yer 
found, and tree outer yar four comed round 
arter yer had put yar mark on 'em. That wor a 
clean loss ter th' Co. o' fifteen shillenl Th' 
winter afore, when all them Dutchmen were lost 
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on that brig, yer had tree play yer th' same 
trick. Pawking ain't nariihen' like so gude as it 
wor since they corned interferen' along them 
sand-banks and shoven' them new lights up, 
maken' th' blooming channel light as th' Walk 
in Norridge and stoppen' anything comen' ashore 
that ha' a mind tew. 'Taint done outer no ill- 
feeling. Mealy, but I can't afiEord it, so there 
'tis. We're Co. in everything 'cept bodies, and 
we'll work fair, tew, no cutten' out jobs or 
tricks o' them kind, and I be willen' ter lend 
yer a hand if yer gets in a muddle along a' 
any o' them heavy old Dutch or German 
skippers as take a lot o' fetchen out, perwided 
yer'U dew th' same by me." 

'*0h! wery well, old Slasher," said Hunt, 
with the dejected look of one who feels fortune 
has a spite against him. ** What's th' same for 
yer be th' same for me. I did ha' a run o' 
bad luck last winter and th' winter afore, I'll 
allow ; p'raps that may be different t'year and 
then yer'll be sorry yer worn't in Co. with me ; 
still what yer say and I agree tew we ha' got 
ter bide by, see ! " 

Dan's crops were soon gathered in. When 
the little round stack was finished Butch and 
Matthew turned their faces homewards with the 
satisfactory feeling that harvest was over. It 
had been a quick, good harvest, only one day's 
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rain, and work was over in a day less than 
three weeks. 

" And I ain't sorry we ha' done," said Butch 
as he reviewed the events of the last three 
weeks. " Still it be a nice bit o' money ter 
take, and I ain't like yer other chaps, 1/ hain't 
got no rent ter pay, ter eat half on it up. I 
shall give my old boat a hck o' tar out on it, 
but, there, that won't cost a sight. I shall 
start arter th' eels proper now, see if I 
don't." 

*'And I s'pose I shall sune be in th' smack 
agen," said Matthew, " Eeckon I shall go and 
ha' a look at 'em in Yarmouth ter-morrow. 
Butch, when I'm away yer might drop in some 
times and ha' a look at my sister. I think she 
may be a trifle lonely on th' warren, come th' 
bad weather." 

** I will, Matthew, I'll give 'em a look, they 
shan't come ter no harm." 

The gateway on to the warren was now 
reached. 

"I'm going ter have a rinse down and get 
rid o' some o' this dust," said Matthew. " Then 
I shall go down ter old Dan's; I shan't be 
wery long, shall I meet yer here. Butch?" 

"No, don't yer wait for me, mate, I don't 
know as how I shall come arter all. I must ha' 
a look at th' lines I ha' laid out. Dew yer tell 
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'em if I'm late ter out me oflE a hunchen' piece, 
that'll dew for me, and I can ha' it in th' bar- 
parlour." 

The harvest moon was just appearing above 
the sandhills, making their crests to shine as 
silver while their sides lay lost in blue, mysterious 
shadows, as Matthew kissed little NeUy good- 
night and stepped out into the silence of the 
warren. 

'^I'll tell Mrs. London yer would ha' come 
along o' us, only yer couldn't leave th' child 
and that wor tew late tew keep her out," he 
called to Deborah as she stood in the open 
doorway, looking out into the night. " I shall 
be home about quarter o' an hour after tumen' 
out time." 

" I shall be abed by then, mate, so gude-night 
ter yer. Tell Becky she ain't ter forget her 
promise ter come and ha' a cup o' tea along o' 
me when yer be gone fishin'." 

The rabbits were playing round their burrows, 
chasing one another over the sand and bolting 
out from behind the tussocks of grass, their 
scuts showing white in the moonlight, as Matthew 
walked across the warren. From time to time a 
peewit rose screaming in the air. The man 
hurried over the ground ; he was a prey to that 
feeling of fear which always possessed him when 
out at night and alone. "I ain't exactly a 
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coward," he reasoned with himself, '* but I can't 
abide walking about these old places o' nights. 
If 't were real danger, I shouldn't care a damn, 
but this kind o' thing put me all in a malt." 
He heard the noise of wheels on the high road, 
some four or five hundred yards distant ; the 
sound reassured him and he hurried on, hoping 
to get a lift and company for the rest of the 
way. He had reached a low, long stack of litter 
not a foot higher than a man, but some twenty 
yards in length, and before he had passed it he 
had lost the sound of wheels. 

"They ha' stopped, I'll hurry on and catch 
'em up," he exclaimed. 

The moon had risen high in the heavens and 
was illuminating the whole countryside. As 
Matthew passed the stack he stopped and stood 
transfixed. On the road before him, looking 
over the hedge, stood a figure with uplifted arm, 
white in the moonlight which fell full on it. 
BQs knees trembled and he broke out in a sweat ; 
keeping his eyes fixed on the object he moved 
on a few paces, then the moon went behind a 
cloud and the figure was lost to view. He 
stopped again, not daring to advance, darkness 
was all around, only the track at his feet was 
visible. Yet, in the darkness, he thought he 
could still discern the outlines of the figure. 
Then the moon shone out again and the 
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white form standing on the top of the hedge 
reappeared with terrifying distinctness. 

** My word/' he cried under his breath, "if 
that ain't a ghost my name ain't Matthew 
Debbage. By Gawd ! it be a woman tew, and 
she ain't got Jib clothes on, neither." 

He gazed at the object for a few moments 
longer, then turned towards his home and ran 
as fast as his legs could carry him. Want of 
breath made him slacken his pace, and he cast 
over his shoulder a frightened glance, fearing 
pursuit, but the figure stood immovable, keeping 
guard over the gate. At the cottage door he 
again looked round, the ghost had gone, and he 
thought he could distinguish a distant sound of 
wheels, and as he stared in the direction from 
which the sound proceeded he fancied he could 
see something white moving down the road. 
He rushed into the house, slammed the door, 
and fell gasping into a chair. 

" Why, Mat, what be th' matter? Yer look as 
if yer had reaUy seen a ghost this time, or 
thought yer had," said Deborah as she hurried 
into the room. 

" Thought I had ! " said Matthew, panting 
from his run. " My Gawd, if ever a chap ha' 
seed one I be th' man, that's a sartenty. She 
wor a great woman, holden' something in her 
hand like a stick, and she wor naked, as much 
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as I could see on her. She stood on top o' th' 
hedge agen th' road. I stopped and stared at 
her and she neither moved nor spoke. I wom't 
agoen' no nearer, neither, and I out and runned 
as fast as I could, and when I looked back she 
wor astandin' just th' same as afore. But afore 
I got in here she wor gone, and I thought I seed 
her sailen' away down th' road." 

" A naked white woman. What on earth dew 
yer mean, Matthew ? " Deborah exclaimed. 

Her brother described the apparition in greater 
detail and the girl saw with alarm that Matthew 
was trembling Uke a child. They were still 
talking when there came a gentle tap at the door 
and Deborah advanced to open it, but Matthew 
held her back. 

"P'r'aps that be she, don't yer go nigh th' 
door," he commanded. 

" That must be some one, let me see. Mat," 
Deborah urged, as the tapping was repeated, 
louder this time. 

*'No, no, don't yer go nigh th' door," Matthew 
repeated frantically, but the next knock was so 
loud and firm that it drove aU ideas of ghosts 
from Deborah's mind and in spite of her 
brother's entreaties she flung open the door. 

"I ha' brought yer a mess o' eels. Miss 
Deborah; thought I'd leave 'em on my way to 
th' Bell," came in Butch's cheery voice. " Why, 
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Mat, yer'll be proper late for Mrs. London's 
supper and she'll be something riled. Whatever 
be th' matter o' yer, yer look right skeared; ha' 
anything happened ter yer ? " 

Matthew repeated his story, and as he spoke a 
twinkle came into Butch's eyes and a smile 
spread over his face. *^ Ah ! yer may laugh," 
said Matthew, as he finished describing the 
woman's appearance. " Course I knowed yer 
wouldn't believe me, but if yer had seen it yer 
wouldn't ha' been here with yar eel now, I'll 
warrant that." 

'* But I did see it," laughed Butch. " I must 
ha' been standen' close ter th' old girl when yer 
started arunnen' off home." 

*' Yer seed it — ^never ! " 

** But I did and helped ter wrap her up a bit." 

'' Why, what wor it, then ? " 

** Why, that wor old Slasher Wright amoven' 
an old wooden figure-head that comed off a 
French wessel last winter. He ha' sold it ter 
Mrs. London ter put along o' some others she 
ha' got on her bowling-green ; he ha' give her 
a fresh coat of paint and th' mune made her 
look quite bright-like. That give me a tarn 
when I fust seed it and I thought o' yer, only I 
wor on th' road and could see th' cart it wor 
standing bolt upright in. Slasher had got in a 
muddle with his harness — that there figure-head 
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weigh a tidy lump — and th' girth had give out 
and he wor amenden' on it up with a bit o' 
string, I lent him a hand, I say ter him: 
* Surely yer ain't driven that old gal with no 
clothes on along like that ! ' and he say : * No, 
that might make a horse shy, bor, I ain't a fule ; 
but when that there girth broke, th' shafts tilted 
up, and th' old tarpaulin corned oflE.' I helped 
kiver on her up agen and then I comed along 
here, but that wor enow to frighten any one 
seeing it as yer did, without th' cart or narthen, 
just looking over th' hedge." 

'^Well, there," said Matthew, after he had 
listened to the explanation given by Butch, 
** Just fancy that should ha' tamed out ter be 
what yer say. That did look enow ter frighten 
th' devil, bor ; that fairly drew my liverpin out 
o' me, I can tell yer. We'll ha' a look at th' old 
gal when we gets ter th' Bell ; we'd better be 
agoing if we wants any o' that supper o' Mrs. 
London's." 



CHAPTEE IX 

TO the hot summer succeeded a mild, wet 
autumn and every evening a thick fog 
came off the calm sea and crept inland, hanging 
about the marshes and drenching the heads of 
the dying reeds, making them bend over till they 
all but touched the water. The same damp, 
dreary weather continued through the first two 
weeks of December, with an occasional bright, 
warm day, at which the natives shook their 
heads and spoke of " weather-breeders," remark- 
ing that they would have to be paid for later on. 
In the middle of the month the warning cones 
were hoisted along the coast ; the smacks in 
port took the hint and remained where they 
were ; those that were only a short distance from 
shore made the best of their way home. 

The evening after the cones were hoisted the 
wind began to blow hard and strong from the 
south-west, increasing in strength every hour of 
the night. Groups of fishermen stood under the 
lea of the Easton shelter and look-out, their 
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faces turned towards the angry sea, watching the 
dancing light of the numerous craft that had 
crept close into shore, to gain the shelter of the 
land. Some of them had let go their anchors 
and brought up, intending to ride out the coming 
storm in safety, others crept slowly along, gain- 
ing as much lea as the sandhills could afford 
them. The wind blew in sudden, noisy gusts, 
with the sound of thunder-claps, lifting clouds 
of dust from the sandhills and whirling them far 
out to sea. 

Wright and Hunt walked up the worn path- 
way which leads up the hills to the look-out. 
The force of the wind nearly lifted them from 
the ground, and the sand rattled on their South- 
westers and oilskins coats, and poured off their 
backs like streams of water. 

** We ha' better be careful when we gets ter 
th' top o' this that we ain't blowed out to sea," 
Hunt remarked. 

" Ah I we hain't got ter th' top o' th' storm 
yet," replied his companion. "She'll blow 
harder afore momen', if I ain't wery much 
out." 

Conversation was impossible and the men, 
after shouting these remarks, plodded on in 
silence. When the summit of the last sandhill 
was reached the sight of the numerous lights 
bobbing about in the roadsteads so excited 
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Wright that he went close to Hunt and screamed 
in his ear — 

** Well, there ! that's what I call a proper sight, 
mate. Look on 'em, Gawdstruth ! " He began 
to count the ships. " Why, there must be a 
couple o' score or more on 'em," he remarked as 
he and his companion turned back and gained 
the shelter of the hill. *' That's something ter 
look at, ain't it ? " 

Hunt drew his hands from his pockets and 
rubbed them together. 

** Ah ! Master Slasher, that't be. They be all 
twenty-tew as long as th' wind lay off th' shore, 
but that fare ter be getten' colder, shouldn't 
wonder if we wor ter ha' a change. Th' sky 
look as if th' wind wor going ter back inter 
another quarter; what dew yer make on it, 
mate ? " 

" I hain't got no opinion that't will change. 
Mealy," Wright replied. '' I think that'll blow 
itself out in th' quarter it now be in. Still, yer 
may be right, mate ; if so some o' them here," 
and he pointed to the distant lights, ** will be in 
a sorry pickle, 'on't they? Well! we hain't 
had narthen come ashore t' winter, leastways 
narthen tew dew us any gude. That dew look 
more like something comen' our way now, don't 
it? Maybe we're in for a bit o' luck at last," 
and the man gave a diabolical leer. 
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Hunt nodded ; after the exertion of the climb 
he had no breath left for shouting. 

As the night wore on the wind's velocity 
increased, the sea became rougher, and the 
brea«kers thundered on the beach ; as each curling 
wave raced in its white crest was Ufted and 
blown back like a cloud of steam to mingle with 
the wave that followed it. Most of the watchers 
had retired into the little wooden shelter, and 
some were seated round the almost red-hot 
stove, while others, with faces pressed against 
the glass, watched the shipping, on the look- 
out for the flare which would show that some 
vessel was in distress and give warning to the 
Ufeboat crew, most of whom were collected ready 
for an emergency. 

The daylight came slowly. A pale, weird, 
greenish light broke in the east and stole across 
the sky, to be followed by angry purple clouds 
which raced before the wind. As far as the eye 
could reach the sea showed itself a vortex of 
boiling, turbulent water, and from every peak 
of the sandhills straight dark lines of sand, 
like the smoke of factory chimneys, blew out to 
sea. It seemed as if the gale had reached its 
height. The few men who ventured out of the 
shelter were compelled to walk crab fashion, or 
with their backs to the clouds of stinging sands 
and pebbles. With the coming daylight some of 
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the ships had put to sea, others still rode at 
anchor, sometimes showing their bows as they 
almost stood up on end, then disappearing in the 
trough of the waves, till the tops of the masts 
alone were visible. Suddenly the wind lulled ; 
for a few minutes there was a great calm in 
which the roar of the sea sounded yet more 
terrible, then the sky out at sea changed to a 
lurid pink, growing whiter, till the horizon 
looked white-hot. A loud moaning noise was 
heard, and down on the line where sky and sea 
met appeared a cloud of smoke ; the sand from 
the factory-stack-looking -sandhills wavered in 
the air in dense clouds, blowing first one way 
then another, then suddenly streamed out over 
the land as before it had streamed out to sea. 
The wind had veered round, and so instantaneous 
was the change it was as if a lever had been 
turned from one point to another. 

The craft that the previous night had anchored 
close in shore for better protection from the 
south-west gale were now in a sorry plight. By 
this sudden change of wind to the north-east 
they were caught as in a trap, and the watchers 
on shore could see efforts being made to set a 
little sail and tack out to sea ; one small ketch 
slipped her moorings, hoisted her gybe, and 
tried to wear round, but the sail burst like a 
balloon. Another was run up, and then a bit of 
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mainsail, and she laid oS, only to 'miss stays on 
the next tack and come broadside on into shallow 
water, hitting the sand with such force that her 
top-mast broke oS short. She rolled like a log 
as each wave lifted her further on to the sand- 
bank on which she had struck, her sails tearing 
into shreds and the sea breaking over and 
enveloping her in clouds of spray. Presently a 
little brig parted from her cable and drifted 
helplessly down the coast. The funnels of three 
of four steamers belched out black smoke as they 
turned their bows to sea and slowly made head- 
way to the gale. Then a blinding snowstorm 
hid from view the two helpless craft bumping on 
the sands, who had lit flares as signals of 
distress. 

A dozen men dragged the rocket apparatus to 
a spot opposite to that where the ketch had last 
been seen. Everything was made ready for the 
moment when the snow should cease and firing 
be possible. Down by the lifeboat house all was 
bustle and excitement ; men hurried to and fro, 
shouting to each other ; an old fellow with a 
white beard was undoing the lashings of the 
tiller, he was the cox, and every now and then 
he gave orders with a quick, decisive manner. 
Some eight horses were harnessed to the boat, 
and with much cracking of whips and shouting 
— ^the crew pushing against the spokes of the 
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wheels of the carriage on which the boat rested 
— she was slowly dragged along the shore, a 
mile to windward of the wrecked ketch. EfiEort 
after effort was made to launch the lifeboat, but 
hours went by and no progress was made, the 
incoming tide and strong 4id driving her back 
at each attempt. Two poor fellows had been 
knocked over when the boat swerved and had 
been carried home with broken legs, two others 
took their places and another attempt was made, 
and at last, amidst cheers, she was got off, but 
before she had gained a hundred yards she 
missed stays and came broadside on to the beach, 
nearly turning turtle. The men decided that 
any further attempt was useless, and the horses 
were harnessed again, and the boat brought back 
to her starting-place. Fine snow was still falling. 
The incoming tide drove the men with the 
rocket apparatus higher and higher up the sand- 
hills, but at last, as the clouds lifted, they were 
able to make out the mast of the doomed vessel, 
to the crosstrees of which five or six men were 
seen clinging. Eocket after rocket was fired, 
some passed over the ship, some hit it, but the 
poor creatures hanging to the masts were evi- 
dently too benumbed to grasp a line. Gradually 
the snowstorm ceased and the vessel, which was 
now but five or six hundred yards from shore, 
could be plainly seen. One by one the figures 
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dropped off into the boiling surf, till only two 
men who, apparently, had lashed themselves to 
the rigging remained. The brig had drifted 
opposite Coltsey Gap and was in the same plight 
as the ketch, while to the south of Easton another 
vessel was aground and fast breaking up. 

As night set in Matthew returned to the 
cottage for dry clothes and food. He had been 
on the beach all day long, taking part in the 
unsuccessful attempt to launch the lifeboat. 
Within the cottage the wind roared furiously, 
rattling the shutters, and blowing down the 
chimney in gusts which made the lamp flaxe up 
and, at times, almost extinguished it. By the 
fire sat Deborah with Nelly in her lap. The 
child was half undressed, and Deborah had 
wrapped her in a big shawl; she was too 
frightened to go to bed, and clung to Deborah 
in terror, her eyes growing big as saucers as 
she listened to Matthew's conversation. 

**Them poor chaps must be gone afore th' 
momenV' he was saying. ** I fare ter think this 
gale 'on't blow itself out till daybreak, if it dew 
then ; that blow as strong as ever." 

The tears were running down Deborah's cheeks. 
" Poor fellows, poor fellows ! " she said, stifling a 
sob. '^That dew seem horrible, that dew. 
Still yer ha' all done yer best, they must ha' 
seen that." 
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"Ah! bor, but that makes it wus for 'em; 
what must ha' been their thoughts when they 
seed us give over ? " 

" And they know that'll be tew late when yer 
can ha' another try. Th' night oomen' on and 
all — oh, it's terrible ! We be here safe and them 
tew hangen' on ter th' riggen'." 

"I don't know as how we be so wunnerful 
safe, either," said Matthew. " That be a wery 
high tide and that wom't so very far from th' 
top o' th' sandhills when I comed away. That 
'on't turn for another hour and this wind be 
likely ter hold up longer. If that wor ter 
break over we should be in a proper muddle. 
This cottage would go, that be more than 
likely." 

" Oh ! Matthew, if what yer say be true yer 
'on't go out agen and leave Nelly and me here 
alone. What should we dew, tergether ? " and 
she pressed the child tightly to her bosom. 

"I'll come arter yer, never fear; we should 
ha' ter out and run for it. Th' dekes are pretty 
low, so they'd take up a lot afore th' place wor 
flooded. I 'on't forget yer." 

Nelly, who had listened open-mouthed, sud- 
denly slid from Deborah's knee and exclaimed — 

" Shall Neller say her prayers to th' gude 
Gawd? ShaU us. Deb? " The child clasped 
her hands together and began to repeat her 
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evening prayer, asking God to keep Mat, and 
Deb, and little Neller, and th' poor men on th' 
wreck safe. When she had finished Matthew 
crossed to the kneeling child, picked her up in 
his arms, and kissed her on both cheeks. He 
put her gently on his sister's knee then opened 
the cottage door and stepped out once more into 
the gale. 




CHAPTEE X 

GRADUALLY the storm blew itself out. 
The moon shone through the broken 
clouds, lighting up the long stretch of shore 
covered with glistening snow, and beneath its 
rays the sandhills gleamed like mountains of ice. 
Matthew had seated himself on a baulk of timber 
and was watching the lifeboat which had put to 
sea the moment the wind had lulled ; he saw her 
sail round the deserted ketch whose broken mast 
alone showed where she lay, and then fly down 
the coast in response to the appeal of a flare 
which told that some one on a distant wreck was 
still alive. He followed her with his eyes till 
she disappeared into the gloom and then he sat 
and stared at the still angry waves beating on 
the shore. He was in the act of rising to walk 
home, when his attention was attracted by two 
bright red spots, not fifteen yards off. They 
appeared to be a pair of eyes watching him. 
'^ What th' devil's that," he said as he sat 
down again. " Man or devil ? " The eyes 
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which had been stationary now moved in a circle 
round him, come slowly nearer and nearer. 
Matthew twisted himself on his seat, keeping 
the shining eyes in front of him ; after a moment 
or two of speechless terror he conquered his fear 
sufficiently to shout — 

"Whobeyer ?" 

There was no answer, but the man thought he 
could hear deep breathing. 

" I wish ter Gawd th' mune 'ud show out agen 
and then I could see what this here be," was his 
thought. He stood up and tried to retreat to 
the sandhills, but if he edged away to right or 
left the eyes did the same. He stood still again 
and the eyes came nearer, still moving in a 
circle. Matthew shouted, hoping to attract the 
attention of some one on the beach and bring him 
to his aid, but his voice died away in the roar of 
the sea and no answer came. He shouted again 
and was answered by a deep, long howl, a howl 
that rose above the noise of the waves and wind 
and echoed among the sandhills, to be followed 
by another and another, so weird and awe-in- 
spiring that the man shook with fear. 

**If this ain't th' devil hisself!" he cried. 
" Hi ! some on yer, lend us a hand, can't yer ? " 
He shouted once more, but no answer came and 
the eyes drew in closer. 

The moon came from behind a cloud and 
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Matthew saw that the eyes belonged to a large, 
rough-coated dog, sitting up on its haunches, 
staring at him. The dog had a sharp muzzle, 
prick ears, and a bushy tail. Then the moon 
was again obscured and only the eyes shone out, 
brilliantly red as before. 

** My Gawd ! th' old Shuck dawg, that's a 
sartenty, and I thought as how he never fre- 
quented o' th' beach," cried Matthew, his heart 
beating violently. The dog had taken up a 
position between him and the sea, and he eagerly 
seized the opportunity of escape. He turned 
and ran towards the sandhills as fast as he could 
flounder through the soft snow, each backward 
glance showing that his enemy was in pursuit. 
Every moment he expected to be overtaken and 
pulled down by the beast, but he kept steadily 
on his way, clambering up the sandhills as fast 
as failing breath would allow, though, by now, 
his pursuer was almost on his heels. At last 
the top was reached and he tore down the other 
side, taking long leaps in his eagerness to reach 
the cottage ; he burst open the door, almost fell 
across the threshold but, quickly recovering 
himself, slammed the door and bolted it. His 
eyes were starting from his head with terror and 
the exertion of his run. 

** Whatever ha' happened. Mat?" said 
Deborah coming towards him. " Are we in 
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danger o' th' sea breaking over us ; shall we ha' 
ter leave th' house ? tell me, Mat. Whatever ha' 
skeared yer now? — oh dew speak," but Matthew 
was too much out of breath and too frightened 
to do more than answer her questions by a shake 
of the head. 

" 'Taint th' sea, Deb," he gasped at last. 
" It be something wus nor that. It be th' old 
Shuck dawg arter me. He comed where I wor 
sitten' on th' shore. I wor asitten' down, 
I tells yer, when I seed him fust ; he turned 
his old tea-saucers outer me a rum 'un. 
They wor bright red and he ha' chased me 
right ter this wery door. Hark ! there he be 
asnufflen'." A scratching noise could be heard 
outside the door. **Now don't yer be such a 
silly fule, Deb," Matthew cried in a voice of 
agony as he saw his sister move towards the 
door. " He be outside, that's a sure moral ; dew 
yer let th' door be. That be th' Shuck dawg 
right enow. He be arter me for a sartenty ; he 
looked wunnerful old at me, I can tell yer. Now 
don't make no nonsense, dew yer dew as I tell 
on yer." 

Deborah hesitated, looking from her brother 
to the door ; she knew how groundless were his 
fears and yet the scratching and snuffling were 
very real. 

'^ I'll only peek at him," she said, not heeding 
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Matthew's angry shouts. She undid the fasten- 
ings and opened the door a few inches and looked 
out. Then she shut it with a bang and her face 
was very white as she turned to her brother and 
said — 

'* Yer be right, Mat, there be something out- 
side, I seed them red eyes right enow." 

*' I knowed, I knowed he wor there. Now we 
be in a muddle. Deb, that be th' Shuck dawg 
right enow, he'll be comen' down th' chimney 
next. Whatever shall us dew ? 'Tain't no 
laughen' matter now, be it ? " Matthew cried 
with vehemence. " Dang me ! if ever we dew 
get out o' this muddle I'll pack up and clear out 
o' this house; but there! we're doners and no 
mistake." 

The man and the woman stood listening, 
Matthew at the far end of the room, Deborah 
close by the door ; the faces of both were white 
with fear as they stood open-mouthed, trying to 
catch a sound of their unwelcome visitor. But 
no more scratching was heard, nothing but the 
tick tack, tick tack, of the clock on the wall and 
the fitful moaning of the wind in the chimney. 
Five minutes passed, and Matthew was recover- 
ing courage to speak again when Deborah held 
up a warning finger. 

**Be yer quiet, I believe he be gone, I can 
hear narthen." She applied her ear to the key- 
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hole and satisfied herself that the silence was 
complete. " I be goen' ter look," she said. 

'* Don't yer, Deb, forth' love o' Heaven, don't 
yer ; let that door be," cried her brother. But 
woman's curiosity overcame her fears and she 
opened the door and looked out. 

** I don't see narthen' now," she said. 

" Well ! close the door ; he'll see th' light and 
be back in a brace o' shakes." 

" Wait a bit," replied Deborah, and she opened 
the door wider. " Why, look, here be something 
lay on th' step, a bundle o' summut." She flung 
the door wide open and the Ught of the lamp fell 
on a heap of grey fur. Deborah bent down and 
touched it. 

** Why, 't be a dawg arter all," she exclaimed. 
** Mat, look yer here, that be dreepen' wet and I 
believe it be dead. That ain't no Shuck dawg, 
or whatever yer calls 'em. Here, my dawg, get 
up," but the beast refused to move. 

Deborah took hold of it by the collar and tried 
to drag it inside, and the dog, feeling that some 
one was pulling him, raised himself and 
succeeded in crawling over the threshold, bilt at 
once sank exhausted on the floor. As Deborah 
released her hold of the collar he lifted his head 
and Ucked her hand, then laid himself out at full 
length and the girl sank on her knees on the 
ground beside him. 
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*^ Ain't he a beauty, Mat ? Poor thing, he be 
tired-like ; I wonder who he belong tew ? " 

Matthew, still keeping a respectful distance, 
answered — 

'^ Looks as if he be half drownded. P'r'aps he 
ha' come off th' wreck and, maybe, 'tis the sea- 
water as ha' half blinded him ; shouldn't wonder 
that's what make his eyes shine red." Presently 
he crossed the room and took hold of the beast 
by the front legs and dragged him to the fire. 

'^ There," said he, '* p'r'aps a warm will rewive 
yer. Not as how I feels inclined tew show yer 
much kindness, for yer a great ugly old warmen 
and ha' nigh frightened me out o' my skin. He 
ha' comed out o' th' sea ; his coat be all full o' 
sand," he added, turning to his sister. *' Let's 
see if there be any writen' on his collar," and 
Matthew undid the buckle and took the strap to 
the lamp. ^'Ah! here be something; I can 
make out, ^ D-i-s-Jc-o ' — ^that be th' warmen's 
name, I s'pose — and ^Joe Allard^ Qrimsby* — ^that 
be his master, or wor, for he must ha' gone ter 
Kingdom Come with th' rest o' th' poor chaps." 

"Then we can keep th' dawg, as no one'll 
claim him," said Deborah. "He be a real 
beauty ; look how he keep alicken' o' my hand." 

" Keep him ! why, he'll eat as much as tree 
men," replied Matthew. 

" Never mind, p'r'aps he'll help ter drive away 
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yar Shuck dawgs, Mat." Deborah looked at her 
brother and laughed. 

" Well ! anyways yer wor as skeared as I 
wor," said Matthew indignantly. "If yer'd 
been chased up and down them sandhills by 
him, his old tea-saucers showing like lights in a 
railway engine, yer'd ha' been a deal more 
skeared that I wor, I 'spect. But there, arter 
this ha' tamed out as it ha' done I'll give over 
thinken' about that there Shuck dawg, danged 
if I don't ! Here, Disko boy, Disko ! " he called, 
and the great dog on hearing his name got up 
and stretched himself and shook his wet coat, 
splashing everything in his vicinity. "Oh ! th' 
fire ha' warmed yer old skin a bit up, ha' it ? " 
went on Matthew. " Go on, dew, make yarself 
at home, thought yer'd sune be better; why, 
whatever is th' brute up tew now? Mind, 
Deborah, he may be th' devil arter all. Be he 
anippen' hold on yer ? " 

The dog, now thoroughly revived, had taken 
hold of Deborah's skirt and was pulling her 
across the room towards the door. He let go 
her dress and ran towards the door and whined, 
then ran back again, and took another pull at 
her skirts. Matthew eyed him curiously. 

" Well I he be a master-piece, he be," he 
exclaimed. " I fare ter know what he be arter ; 
his master be on th' shore, dead, I expect, and 
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he want ter take us ter him. Maybe, though, 
he be alive ; here clap that shawl round yer and 
see if th' dawg will take us ter him. Fare ter 
me he be one o' them clarver dawgs." 

** P'r'aps that be as yer say, Mat, anyways let's 
go and see. Nelly, she be fast asleep and if that 
be far I'll run back home and yer can go on 
without me." So saying Deborah wrapped the 
shawl round her shoulders and opened the door. 
The dog, barking and jumping, ran out into the 
snow, and putting his nose to the ground trotted 
slowly off towards the sea. 

So close to the water's edge as to be almost 
within reach of each wave as it crashed on to the 
shore lay the figure of a man, on his back, with 
arms stretched at right angles to his body. The 
foam from the breakers drifted in lumps against 
his side, heaping themselves up and covering 
the body, so that it seemed to be dressed in 
garments of froth. A flake of snow lit occasion- 
ally on the man's face and danced off again as a 
little gust of wind swept down the beach ; to his 
hair and beard particles of snow still clung; 
one leg was bare, on the other was a boot. To all 
appearance the man was dead, for he lay motion- 
less, like an image of stone, and the only move- 
ment round the body was the flicker of a black 
silk handkerchief which kept up an incessant 
flapping in the wind. 
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Over the body stood two old men. Their 
excited gestures and shouting told that they 
were quarreUing. Standing a few yards from 
them was a boy of eleven or so years, wearing a 
Southwester, and a coat belonging to a man 
which he kept drawing tighter and tighter round 
his miserable little body as he stood shivering in 
the cold. 

"Course he's mine, Mealy," shouted the 
younger of the two men, raising his voice above 
the roaring of the sea. " If I didn't get here 
fust, I seed him fust, right enow. Why, I seed 
him a long way out in th' breakers." 

" So did I, blast yer, Slasher ! Why, dang me, 
I pulled him out afore yer oomed up." 

" That's a lie, Mealy, cos a great old dawg 
pulled him ashore. I druv him oS. with this 
ere billet of wood. Didn't I, young Winkle ? 
Answer, can't yer ? " 

" Yes, Grandfather," said the boy. 

" There yer are. Mealy." 

" I don't care narthen at all about what yer 
did," said the indignant Mealy. "I ha' been 
waiten' for him th' last hour, hour a half, or tew 
hour. Afore they launched th' lifeboat I seed 
him drop oJS th' mast and I ha' been afollerin' 
on him all th' time till he comed ashore. Why, 
I seed him swimmen' and atryen' ter save hisself . 
I claims him, so there.' 
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"Dew yer claim him then and dang yar 
imperence ! I told yer afore th' winter set in we 
wom't going pardners in bodies, and we wouldn't 
ha* no outten'-out jobs, neither." 

"WeU! who's doing th' cutten'-out job?" 
sneered the old man. "He be mine, that's as 
true as gorspel. Come, now, that's enow o' yar 
chat, I be goen' to put in my claim for him." 

"Are yer, then?" shouted the infuriated 
Wright. " All I ha' got ter say is I'll right-side 
this here job pretty quick. I'll give up any more 
work as might come my way ter-night and go 
and put my claim in for him — now ? " 

" Oh will yer ? " said Hunt. " Not if I gets 
ter th' constable's house fust ; I can go as fast as 
yer can ; I'll right-side this job tew." 

'* All right. Mealy, dew yer try. PuflEen' old 
blackguard, I'll give yer half a mile start and 
then be there afore yer. Winkle, dew yer stop 
along o' he and if any one imitate amarken' on 
him for thirselves der yer say he belong ter 
Master Slasher Wright." 

" Stay along o' what ? " said the boy in a 
frightened voice. 

" Why along o' th' drownded 'un, o' course, 
stupid. Dew yer come here." 

" Oh ! Grandfather, no, please, no ; don't leave 
me alone along o' him, please, please, Grand- 
father, don't," pleaded the boy. 
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" Now then, none o' that," shouted the man. 
" Dew as I tells on yer, it he about time yer 
lamt yar trade. I hain't had ter pay for yar 
keep ever since yar father died for narthen I 
Dew yer imitate runnen' off and I'll drop my 
strap across yar shoulders, yer lazy young 
warmen. Blast me ! what are boys acomen' 
tew? Dew as yer bid." 

*' Please, please. Grandfather, don't leave me 
alone; I can't, I wholly can't stay." 

** I tell yer stay where yer be, and if I finds 
yer gone when I comes back I'll skin yer hke an 
eel, so now yer know. Blast ! yer ha' well-nigh 
lost me this job as 't be," and Wright hurried 
off after old Mealy, who, taking advantage of the 
altercation between grandfather and grandson, 
had started to run up the sandhills as fast as his 
fat old legs would carry him. 

" All right. Master Mealy, yer ha' sneaked a 
start, yer'U want it," shouted his pursuer. *' I'll 
teach yer ter run me tew mile and a half. If 
yer follows me. Winkle, I'll hull this here billet 
o' wood at yer head, yer snivelling young fule ! " 
and he picked up a log of wood and shook it 
threateningly at the boy. Winkle ran a few 
yards, then sank down on the sand and turned 
and looked at the dead man whose face shone 
pale green in the moonlight. The child uttered 
shriek after shriek, then buried his head in the 
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folds of his big coat and crouched, trembling in 
every limb, against the wet sand. 

Matthew and Deb, led by the dog, came run- 
ning along the beach. ** There he be," cried 
Matthew as the outstretched figure came into 
view. " Come on. Deb, come on." 

" Be he dead ? " asked the woman as Matthew 
knelt down on the sand beside the body. 

**I'm afeard he be; what a pity, he be as 
handsome as paint, tew." 

The little boy came up and timidly intimated 
that the corpse belonged to his grandfather. 

"Oh, he dew, dew he, and where be yar 
grandfather ? " Matthew asked. 

" He be gone ter register on him, cos Master 
Mealy Hunt he say he belong ter him, and 
Grandfather say he be his. I ha' been left ter 
bide by him, and yer won't leave me alone with 
him agen, will yer ? " the boy pleaded. 

*' Be he dead ? " said Matthew, not heeding 
the boy's request. 

" Yes, he be dade ; he ha' been layen' here ten 
minutes or more and he hain't stirred." 

*' Did yar grandfather try if he wor alive ? " 

" I dunno ; he be dade, I tells yer, and Grand- 
father ha' gone arter th' five shillen'. Yer 'on't 
leave me, will yer ? I be skeared left alone out 
here along o' him," and the boy shuddered. 

" Dang th' five shillen ! why, they hain't even 
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undone his neok-oloth. Here, dawg, get out o' 
th' way. Pull th' brute off, Deb, maybe we can 
rewive him." 

Deborah took hold of the collar and pulled 
back the dog, who was hcking his master's face. 
Matthew undid the handkerchief and unbuttoned 
the man's shirt ; he laid him on his side, and 
began to work his arms up and down. Then he 
put his ear to his chest and listened. 

" I don't know as how he be a goner arter all," 
he exclaimed. " I believe if we tried we might 
pull him round. If we had been here when he 
fust comed ashore I am sarten we might." 

" Oh, dew let us try," said Deborah. '' What 
can I dew ter help, Mat ? Let's try ter get him 
home ter th' fire." 

" Yes, that be th' proper thing, but how are 
we ter get him home ? He ain't a wery big 'un. 
I reckon I could carry him if yer could lend us a 
hand up th' hill. Let's try," and Matthew knelt 
down and lifted the man on to his shoulder. 

" But yer maun't take him away," cried the 
boy in a voice of alarm. " My grandfather 'U 
give me a soling if yer dew." 

" Dang all about yer and yar grandfather I " 
said Matthew angrily. " I be agoen' ter try." 

" Oh ! but what shall I dew ? " 

" Stay where yer are and tell yar grandfather 
he's a murdering old Jew." 
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"Let him come with us, poor little chap, he 
can help us up th' hill," said Deborah. 

" Can't yer leave him where he be ? I daren't 
go with yer. Dew yer live on th' warren ? Oh ! 
wery well, I'll stay and tell Grandfather where 
yer ha' took him tew. Yer ain't goen' ter put in 
a claim for him, are yer? Oh! wery well, if 
Grandfather start whacken' o' me I shall run ter 
yars, and yer'll tell him that wom't my fault." 

" All right, young 'un, dew yer come and wel- 
come. I should just like ter ha' a little say along 
o' yar grandfather." Matthew staggered along 
beneath his burden, with Deborah and the dog 
following him. 



CHAPTEE XI 

"T3L0WED if we ain't gettin' some wind 

-L> inter his old bellows," said Matthew after 
an hour's hard rubbing. He and Deborah had 
stripped the man of his clothes and laid him on 
the hearthrug, and the warmth of the fire, the 
brandy that had been forced down his throat, 
and the incessant rubbing, had not failed of 
effect and there were signs of returning respi- 
ration. 

*' Seems ter me his chest be really heavinV' 
said Deborah. 

'' Dew yer go and mix up some mustard and 
water ; if we can get that down him that'll make 
him hull up the sea-water. We can't do no 
more good till we get that off o' his stomach." 

** Dew yer really think as how we shall save 
his life arter all ? " asked Deborah. 

"I thinks he'll come round if we keep on 
perse wering-like. Didn't look much hke it when 
he lay down by th' waves, did he? Gude Job 
I thought that wor th' owed Shuck dawg. Look 
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at him, he be tryen' ter do his bit now," and 
Matthew laughed as he watched the dog licking 
his master's chest. " He's what I calls a proper 
gude dawg, I ha' right taken a fancy ter him ; 
never thought as how I could take ter any dawg ; 
but he fare ter dew th' thing so natural, don't 
he?" 

The mustard and water had the desired eJSect, 
and soon afterwards the man opened his eyes 
and asked where he was. By this time Deborah 
had wrapped him in a blanket and heaped more 
coal on the fire. 

Where be yer ? " Matthew answered. ** Don't 
yer trouble on yarself , yer all right if yer only 
keeps adoin' as yer ha' done. We picked yer up 
on th' beach; ye ain't far off Weston — 'tween 
that and Coltsey Gap. Now dew yer know 
where that be?" 

The man shook his head. 

'* Ah ! I thought so," said Matthew aside to 
his sister ; " I thought he war a stranger about 
these parts." To the man he said : *' Don't yer 
take on about yarself, yer be dewing all twenty- 
two. We'll see arter yer. Course yer don't 
know where yer be, yer wor onsensed when yar 
old dawg took us ter yer. Proper dawg that be 
o' yourn. I reckon he pulled yer out o' th' 
water ! " 

The man's eyes glistened at the mention of 
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the dog, and he feebly called his name. Disko 
bounded across the room and fell to licking his 
master's face. As he did so he stepped on the 
man's leg, causing him to groan. 

" Dew yer be careful where yer a blunderin* 
tew," said Matthew in a sharp voice. "Dew 
yar leg hurt yer ? " he asked Joe Allard. 
" When we wor arubben* o' yer we thought as 
how that looked wunnerful puflEy-like." 

*' Seemed ter have no feeling in it till th' 
dawg run agen' it," the man answered. " Now 
there be a sort o' numb, aching pain all down 
my side." 

**PYaps that be broke," said Deborah. 
" Sune as that be light we'll send for th' 
doctor. Dew yer keep still where yer be." 

"What be yar name? We seed *Joe 
Allard' on th' dawg's collar, and thought as 
how that must be it." 

" Yer be right. Dew yer know if any o' my 
men are saved ? I be th' skipper, and I reckon 
my mate be ashore further down." 

" I'll go' and ha' a look for him if yer thinks 
yer can be left," said Matthew. But before he 
could cross the room there was a sound of voices 
outside. Matthew's attention was attracted and 
he stood still and hstened. 

" I thought I told yer not ter let any one 
interfere along o' him, young Winkle. I'll pay 
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yer with th' end o' my strap, that's what I'll 
dew. Ah! yer'd better not come nigh me, I 
ain't in tew gude a temper, I can tell yer. 
This be a bad night's work, this be ; out in all 
weathers as I ha' been, and havin' ter leave th' 
shore and put my claim in cos Mealy thought 
he could best me — ^yes, yer'd better give me a 
wide berth. I'll teach them here Debbages ter 
leave things alone what they hain't got no juris- 
diction over. Be yer within, Debbage ? " and a 
hand thundered on the door. 

'*Here I be; what are yer arter?" said 
Matthew, appearing on the threshold. 

** Arter?" replied Slasher Wright. ** Arter, 
indeed ; why my property, ter be sure. What 
tricks are yer playin' on, young feller? They 
'on't dew along o' me. Wright spoke in an 
angry, excited voice. *' That 'on't dew ter try 
and best me, yer knows, Debbage, that 'on't 
work. I ha' got a tidy nice lot o' friends about 
me, it seem ; no suner dew I ha' ter run a race 
for what wor mine lawful-hke than I finds yer 
be up ter th' same game as Mealy Hunt. Yer 
all seem ter be tryen' ter best me. Yer knows 
th' rules o' th' beach as well as I dew. But I 
ha' done yer, same as I ha' done Mealy, I ha' 
registered th' body yer sneaked away from the 
boy. He can swear ter him being mine right 
now, so I'll ask yer ter hand that there body 
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over ter me and make no more nonsense about 
it!" 

Matthew listened with patience to the man's 
long harangue. 

"When yer ha' quite done yar say p'r'aps 
yer'll step inside," he said. " There lay what 
yer ha' taken th' trouble ter register on. Me 
and my sister brought him up here and we ha' 
got him round, leastways I thinks we have. 
Any way he ha' been a talkin'. Step in and ha' 
a look, just ter satisfy yarself." 

** Brought him round ! " cried Wright in as- 
tonishment. " Dew yer put me down a fule, or 
ha' yer taken' ter worken' miracles ? What's th' 
gude o' tellen' me a parcel o' lies ? Yer'll tell 
tew big a one some day and that may choke 
yer. I tells yer he wor dade, dade as he 
could be." 

"Dew yer look at him now; if he's a dead 
man I ain't a liven' one, that's all," said 
Matthew. Wright entered the cottage and 
walked to the rug where Joe Allard lay, wrapped 
in a blanket. He put his hand on the man's 
body and pressed it. Joe opened his eyes and 
groaned. 

"Dew yer keep yar hands off him, Mr. 
Wright," said Deborah sharply. "Can't yer 
see yer ahurten' him? He ha' got something 
th' matter with his leg." 
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Wright stood still and scratched his head ; he 
was speechless with astonishment. 

'* Clare ter Gawd this be th' rummiest go I 
ever heerd tell on," he broke out at last. ** I 
thought yer wor in Kingdom Come ; why, I ha' 
just put yer on th' books," he said, addressing 
the figure at his feet. ** What's going ter happen 
now ? Yer wrote down as dade, they'll make a 
deal o' tutter over this here. Make me look 
right a fule. Well," he went on in a milder 
tone, **yer can thank yer stars Mealy and I 
fell out over yer. That be all his dewing ; never 
saw such a chap as he be, he ha' only to touch 
a corpse and that come ter life agen. He'll ha' 
ter alter his ways o' going on or else give over 
pawking altergether. A pretty kind o' fule he 
ha' made o' me, ter be sure. Why, I ha' run 
agen him tew or tree mile, and cos he thought 
ye wor his yer ha' come round. Yer ha' had a 
bit o' luck, young feller, as don't fall ter most 
washes-up. Dang me ! if Mealy wor ter walk 
through a churchyard I believe th' folk as had 
been lay en' there for years 'ud be jumping' out 
o' their graves. Well ! I s'pose yer'll be a pint 
for me ter-morrow; if yer gives over being a 
dade man reckon I orter ha' something ! " 

''For goodness' sake leave oJS praten', yer 
orter ter be right ashamed o' yarself," said 
Deborah, who was trying to give Joe Allard 
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some hot brandy. " Dew yer let him be — and 
get out o' this," she added defiantly. " I can't 
hold with such as yer." 

"Oh, wery well. Miss Deborah Debbage, I 
don't want none o' yar lip, that's a sartenty, 
and I 'on't stay here ter ha' it, neither, or I may 
tell yer something as 'on't taste wery nice in yar 
mouth. So don't start mobben' o' me. I only 
oomed ter see arter what wor my lawful dues, 
come now." 

Joe Allard tried to raise himself, and looking 
at Matthew whispered, " Go and see arter my 
mate ; he be lower down the coast." 

**0h, he be, be he? " muttered Wright who 
had caught the words, and before Matthew could 
reply he had hurried out. 

"Dew yer make th' best o' yar way home, 
Winkle," he shouted to the lad as he turned the 
comer of the house. " I'll settle up matters 
along o' yer when I gets home. Dang yer ! 
I'll cripple yer for this job ter-night. I'll teach 
yer ter let any one as chooses interfere along o' 
my property, mind yer," and with these words 
Wright went towards the shore. 

Matthew also hurried up the sandhills, but 
before he had gone a hundred yards he saw a 
procession of four men coming down two and 
two, carrying two bodies between them. A man 
ran in front shouting — 
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" Tew men drownded acomen' — tew on 'em 
acomen ! " 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Matthew, *' one on 'em be 
the mate, I fear ! " 

"Debbage," shouted the man as he caught 
sight of Matthew, "can we put these here 
corpses in yar dicker-shed? One on 'em belong 
ter me and one ter that chap Slosh." 

" Be they dead ? " said Matthew. 

" Yes, they be stiflE 'uns, bor." 

" Be yer positive on it. Master Jinker ? " 

"That I be. I ha' done my best along o' 
mine, been apumpen' his arms for half an hour 
or more, but it worn't no use, he were knocked 
about by th' waves a tidy bit afore I could get 
hold on him. I don't know narthen' about th' 
one Slosh ha' got, but he look dade." 

Matthew gazed earnestly at the faces of the 
drowned men and then led the way to the shed. 
All was quiet around him ; the storm had worn 
itself out, the sun was rising on a pink horizon, 
shedding his bright rays on the snow-covered 
sandhills, making their caps to shine like 
polished copper. The heads of the sea-thistles 
and seed-tops of the candle-rushes were encased 
in snow ; every twig, every blade of grass bent 
in graceful curves beneath its white covering*; 
the whole landscape was one vast fairyland 
which the sun, as it rose above the sandhills. 
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painted with soft, rose-coloured hues. The men 
as they moved through the snow, staggering 
beneath the weight of their burdens, oast long 
turquoise shadows in front of them. 

" Lay th' poor chaps on th' floor and I'll get a 
bit o' sacking to cover 'em with," said Matthew 
as the carriers entered the shed. He examine^ 
each man in turn. " They be froze as well as 
drownded," he exclaimed as the result of his 
scrutiny. " This poor feller — " and he pointed to 
the man with a light moustache and well-cut 
features — " ha' frothed at th' mouth. That be a 
sign he be gone right enow. Wor he like that 
when yer found him?" 

" No," said Jinker. " I noticed he done that 
as we wor acarryen' him down here ! " 

*^ Then that wor a pity yer chucked up 
tryen' ter rewive him, cos he wor alive till 
that come ! " 

" Be that so ? " said Jinker, surprised. "Well, 
that be right wexen.' I ain't like some on 'em, 
as 'ud rather ha' th' five shillen' registering 
money than save a chap's life. I worked hard 
at him ; I gived him all my know ter bring him 
round. Wish I'd kept adoin' on it a bit 
longer ; but there, 't ain't no use atalken' about 
what I might ha' done. Still, I worked at him 
a long time, and couldn't bring no life inter him 
nohows. Slosh's bloke yer can see for yarself 
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wor all out ter pieces afore he corned ashore ; 
poor chaps, they be out o' their misery now." 

" Be yar mate a chap with a pair o' light- 
coloured moustaches, a tallish man ? " Matthew 
asked as he entered the cottage. Joe Allard 
was better and able to talk. 

" That he be ; what on him ? " he inquired. 

" He be dead," said Matthew ; " he lay in my 
dicker-shed. T'other chap be a short, dark man, 
look like a furriner." 

*^ Oh ! that be th' cook. He don't matters 
much, for he wor a moderate bad cook, he wor. 
I once told him he wom't no good dead or alive, 
and that ha' come true. But I be right sorry 
about th' mate, he wor as good a hand as ever I 
had sail along o' me ; as nice a man as ever yer 
could want for a mate. Married man and all, 
got a wife and tew children ; live at Eochester. 
Poor things, what'U happen ter them? Now 
me, that didn't matter about me, as I hadn't 
got no one ter perwide for, only th' old dawg, 
and by th' looks o' him he'd ha' found kind 
friends soon enow. There, I'd rather ha' gone 
than that poor mate. Only me and th' old dawg 
saved I " Joe closed his eyes, and, worn out 
with exposure and exhaustion, lay back on the 
pillow Deborah had put under his head and sank 
into a deep sleep. 



CHAPTEE Xn 

" "T PASSED th' doctor as I corned up here, 
-*- what dew he say be th' matter with the 
poor chap ? " Butch asked as he entered the 
warren cottage. 

"Why," said Matthew, "he say that be a 
moderate bad job for him. Deborah would ha' 
him carried up and laid on th' bed afore th' 
doctor come, and when he seed him he say as 
how he ha' got a compound fracture o' th* 
thigh. He ha' kinder fixed that up for him, and 
he say that 'ud be a lot better for th' chap ter 
stay where he be ; he think that 'ud be right 
dangerous ter imitate a moven' on him down 
them crinky-cranky stairs. Deborah seem ter 
think a lot o' th' poor feller, and she say, * That 
be all right. Doctor ; yer had better let him bide 
where he be.' She be tending on him now up- 
stairs, and that great owd dawg he must shove 
his nose there tew. I reckon that'll put us inter 
a muddle, for th' doctor he say that 'on't dew ter 
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move him for six weeks or more, depend how he 
go on. So there he be." 

*^ Course yer could tarn him out and ha' him 
sent ter a horspital at Yarmouth, still that 'ud 
be a deal kinder ter let him lay where he be. 
But that'll make a lot o' work for yar sister, 
won't it?" asked Butch. 

" That t'will, and I don't know narthen who 
th' chap be or anything consaming on him. 
Seem as how he wor th' skipper o' that wessel, 
so I suppose his owners or th' firm'll rightside us 
for th' trouble we ha' been put tew." 

" They orter," said Butch. " But th' owners 
o' these little owd ketches ain't like them big 
companies as'll help th' folk as sail under 
'em." 

'^ Let's go up and ha' a look at him, maybe 
yer can ask him a question or tew," said 
Matthew, opening the door at the foot of the 
stairs. ** He wor nigh out o' his senses an hour 
ago when I seed him, and Deborah drove me 
down, said as how I wom't ter worrit on hiuu 
Dew yer mind that there dawg o' his, he don't 
pay no regard ter any of us, but I warrant he'll 
show his old toshes ter strangers. I wanted ter 
tie th' warmen up, cos I don't reckon my sister's 
bedroom be th' proper place for a dawg, but he 
wouldn't let me interfere on him. I thought as 
how he'd ha' pinned th' doctor when he wor 
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messen' th' poor chap about, cos he made him 
holler ; so he would ha' done tew, only Deborah, 
she laid hold on him and kept him quiet. She 
fare ter be able ter dew anything with him." 

There were only two bedrooms in the cottage 
and Deborah's was the one over the front 
parlour. It was a good-sized room, with slanting 
sides forming the inside of the gable roof. Mas- 
sive oak beams supported the thatch; ceihng 
there was none, the bundles of reed between the 
rafters were bare of any covering but whitewash, 
and they were tied to the woodwork by stout 
cords. The room had a small dormer window, 
with diamond panes of glass, and from it could 
be seen the warren, the more distant marshes, 
and on fine days the silvery, sparkling waters of 
Warbush Broad. Opposite the window was 
Deborah's bed, and, in a comer, the crib 
belonging to Nelly ; a washstand, a chair, and a 
small chest of drawers completed the furniture 
of the room. White curtains were draped 
against the window, a snow-white coverlet lay 
on the bed, and another white curtain, stretched 
on a string, partly concealed Deborah's bed from 
the child's cot. The boards were scrubbed to a 
point of whiteness that almost matched the bed- 
cover; the only notes of colour in the whole 
room were a narrow strip of blue carpet by the 
side of the bed, and the patches of sunlight 
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which, this winter morning, flecked the floor with 
gold. 

Deborah was seated at the head of the bed, 
watching the man, whose closed eyes and flushed 
face told of considerable suffering. On the other 
side sat Disko, his head resting on the edge of 
the bed, gazing into his master's face. Nelly 
was curled up on the deep window-sill, so in- 
terested and awed by the sight of a strange man 
in bed that she had made no sound all through 
the trying time when the doctor was setting Joe 
Allard's thigh. A wet streak down either cheek 
showed she had been as aflfected by Joe's groans 
as her friend Disko. Deborah, indeed, had been 
obliged to hold the dog by the collar to prevent 
him from flying at the doctor. 

** Don't make a din, Mat," she said, holding 
up a warning finger as her brother entered the 
room. **Th' poor fellow be asleep now, th' 
doctor tormented on him fearful ; th' sweat right 
runned o£E his forehead, that did." She smiled 
as she greeted Butch. " Thank yer wery much, 
Butch, for runnen' off ter Elsham ter fetch us 
th' doctor. Yer alius be so kind when folks is in 
trouble. That wor like yer ter offer ter go, and 
then ter come right out here ter see how th' 
poor feller be getten' on." 

" Don't say narthen. Miss Deborah," was 
Butoh's reply. ** That don't take me long ter 
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go ter Elsham. I sune swoped up them tree or 
four mile, knowen' how th' poor chap wor 
asufieren'." 

An angry growl from the other side of the bed 
interrupted the speaker. 

'* Dew yer lay down directly, Disko," and the 
woman raised her hand threateningly. "I'll 
ha' yer took down and tied up if yer don't. No 
one ain't ainterf eren' along o' yer or yar master ; 
dew yer hold yar noise." 

The growl had disturbed the sleeping man 
and he opened his eyes. He looked from 
Deborah to the newcomers, and a smile passed 
over his face. His eyes showed the thankfulness 
he was still too weak to express in words. 

*' How be yer getten' on, mate ? Yer seemed 
ter be having a sharpish time on it when th' 
doctor wor here," said Matthew. 

*^ Thank yer, I be in considerable pain and 
heat still," Joe answered. He closed his eyes 
again, but after a moment opened them and let 
them rest on Deborah. " I orter be wery 
thankful ter all yer good folk who ha' saved my 
Ufe and tended on me like this," he said with a 
smile. *' What did th' doctor say ? Cos I must 
be agetten' up and maken' th' best o' my 
way back ter Grimsby. I ha' got a lodgen 
there." 

*^ Don't yer fash yarself about going," said 
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Deborah, leaning over him to arrange his pillows 
more comfortably. *^ Th' doctor say that 'on't 
dew ter move yer yet awhile. That 'ud disturb 
yar poor leg ; yer all right where yer be." 

" How long dew he think I ha' got ter stay 
here ? Cos I know I'm aputten' on yer out good 
tidily." 

*^ That depend on how yer goes on," Matthew 
answered. ** Maybe that'll be over a month." 

'^ Over a month ! " cried Allard in astonish- 
ment. " But, my gude man, I can't lay on yer 
all that time. Yer must hire a carriage and 
send me ter th' Seamen's Rest, or th' hor- 
spital, or somewheres." 

** No, that we 'on't," said Deborah emphati- 
cally. ** Fancy tarnen' on yer out and jolten' 
on yer over our ruts across th' warren. 'Tain't 
likely; yer bide quiet." 

** Well, o' course, if yer '11 be so Mnd I can't 
help myself," and tears came into the man's 
eyes. *' I never thought there were such people 
as yer seem ter be — ^no, not in th' whole world. 
But yer ain't agoin' ter dew it for narthen. 
Dew yer feel in th' flap pocket o' my coat and 
see if my pocket-book be there still, cos I ha' 
got a bit o' money in there ter pay yer, and 
when that be gone I can send arter some 
more." 

Deborah did as she was asked, and produced 
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a book, all falling to pieces, the result of its long 
immersion in salt water. Joe Allard took from 
it three five-pound notes and placed them in 
her hands. "Dew yer put 'em nigh th' fire, 
and use 'em as yer thinks proper," was his 
command. 

"But we don't want all that," exclaimed 
Deborah. "I'll dry 'em for yer, sartenly, but 
yer'U want 'em for th' doctor presently. That'll 
only cost a few shiUen' ter get yer a bit o' 
wittles." 

" Now dew yer let me ha' my way for once, 
miss. If I be going ter stop along o' yer and 
yar brother that be only fair I should pay. 
'Tain't many as 'ud take me in under th' cir- 
cumstances. There be more when I wants it, 
thank Gawd ! " 

To satisfy her patient Deborah took the notes 
and laid them in the sun to dry. 

" I'H get yer ter send a telegram for me if 
there be a post-office nigh," Allard went on, 
turning to Matthew. " Th' man I wor sailen' 
th' ketch for down ter Yarmouth will ha' ter 
lam about this bad job." 

" Well, I may be up in Elsham this evening, 
cos th' doctor telled me ter go arter yar physic," 
put in Butch. "I'll take th' telegram if yer 
writes it out." 

" This here man," said Matthew, pointing to 
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Butch, " be a pal o' mine. He went oflE ter 
fetch th' doctor fust thing this momen'." 

" Yer all seems ter be wery gude-natured 
about here ; that seem rather a gude thing ter 
be' wrecked on this coast," laughed Joe. 

** Maybe, as long as yer don't fall in along o' 
Slasher Wright and th' likes o' he," Matthew 
answered. ** I thinks most on us dew what we 
can ter save life. That there lifeboat crew tried 
ter get off for over six hours afore they managed 
it." 

*^ I knowed, we wor awatchen' on 'em. Brave 
chaps every one on 'em," said Joe. 

'*Then that there ketch yer wor master of 
wom't yars ; that's a gude job," said Deborah. 

"No, she belong ter a man named Billy 
Bailey o' Grimsby. I ha' got a smack being 
built for me and a man I be in partnership with. 
Bessey, o' Yarmouth, is a builden' on her, and I 
thought it wor about time I had a look how she 
wor getten' on, so I offered ter sail this here 
ketch, with a cargo of salt, down ter Yarmouth 
for narthen'. Then I fell in with this blow from 
th' south, and I laid tew. As yer knows that 
shifted without any wamen' round ter th' nor- 
east, and afore we could dew anything we hit a 
bank, and that old ketch, she wor as rotten as a 
pear and broke up. Don't think her owner'U 
mind much as she wor insured and th' cargo 
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and all. But it be a bad job for them as is 
drownded ; my poor mate ! But them as rides 
th' sea they ha' got ter take th' gude with th' 
bad." 

" That's so, but I must be agoin', mate," said 
Butch as he put out his hand and clasped Joe's 
in his. "I'll give yer another look shortly, 
maybe yer'll like a mardle sometimes; not as 
how yer hain't got gude company where yer be. 
Yer a lucky chap ter ha' fallen' in with a gude 
woman like her. I know she'll dew for yer 
proper." 

*'Now that's enow, Butch," interrupted 
Deborah. " We don't want no fine talk here, 
and I 'on't stand by and hear on it." 

"Why, what a pretty child!" exclaimed Joe 
as his eyes rested on Nelly for the first time. 
He examined her critically. " She fare *ter 
remind me of — who be she ? " he asked, not 
finishing the sentence. Deborah turned hastily 
away, but Butch came to the rescue and 
answered. 

'* Yes, she be a pretty little gal, hain't she ? 
I ha' said that a time or tew myself. She be — 
she be stayen' along o' Miss Deborah. She 
don't exactly belong about here, only on a long 
wisit, ain't yer, Nelly ? " 

Nelly, who was frightened by the attention 
she was attracting, flipped o£E the window-seat. 
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and bounding across the room ran downstairs 
before any one could stop her. Deborah followed 
her, and Butch and Matthew, after receiving the 
telegram, also left the room. 

" I'll walk along o' yer ter Elsham, Butch," 
said Matthew as the two men stood together in 
the little frost-bound garden. They walked 
across the warren in silence, and it was not till 
the roadway was gained that Matthew broke out : 
" What dew yer think o' th' chap ; he seem a 
decentish sort o' man, don't he?" 

" That he dew, mate," was Butch's hearty 
answer. " He seem wunnerful thankful tew, 
and so he orter, with such a woman as yar sister 
tar tend on him. By Gawd ! I wonder who'd 
see arter me if I took ill or wor laid up with 
anything broke. That's th' only thing about 
my old craft as I don't approve on. I often 
thinks I might be took ill, die, and rot, afore any 
one 'ud miss me, and as for having a woman ter 
come and see arter me, I fare ter think there 
ain't one as 'ud dew it." 

" I don't know about that, neither. There's 
Mrs. London, yar a great favourite o' hers — or 
th' gal Becky ? " said Matthew, with intention. 

*' Becky! P'r'aps she might come if she 
knowed. But how 'ud any one know, that's th' 
question ? " said Butch. 

<< Why don't yer give over aliven' like yer. dew 
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and take a cottage, that 'ud be a deal better for 
yer," argued Matthew. 

"That wouldn't suit me, Mat, bor. I shall 
have ter chance th' dying." 

On their way back from Elsham the two men 
looked in at the Bell to have a pint of beer. 
Mrs. London called them into the parlour. 

" My gal ha' got ter go inter Easton ter dew 
a bit o' shoppen', p'r'aps one on yer wouldn't 
mind walken' along o' she, th' road be wun- 
nerful lonesome-like," she said. 

"I'll go," said Butch, ever willing to do a 
good turn. " Won't yer come tew, Matthew ? " 

"Don't know," Mat replied. '* Tew's com- 
pany, tree's none." 

" Lor, bor ; if yer goes on quarrelen' 'bout 
who's ter go and who hain't I 'on't ha' none on 
yer go," said the landlady. " Such notions as 
everybody gets in their heads nowadays ! Can't 
yer walk along o' a maid without worriting o' 
yarselves? 'Tain't o' any o' yer Becky's 
thinken', that's a sure moral." 

" That be all square, Mrs. London. That wor 
only a bit o' fun on Matthew's part," Butch 
interposed. Then he added with a laugh, " As 
for women, I don't hold o' any on 'em, as yer 
knows." 

"Don't yer then?" indignantly answered 
Mrs. London. " More shame on yer, that's 
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what I say ; 't would be a deal better if yer did. 
Where would yer ha' been if there hadn't been 
no women ? Why, yer'd never ha' been bom I 
P'r'aps yer'll find out yar mistake some day, 
Butch. Yer think yer can dew without 'em 
now, liven' as yer dew. Some day yer may 
wish yer had thought different, mark my word 
on it." 

But Becky when she entered the room remon- 
strated with her mother as to the necessity for 
any escort. 

'* I ain't narvous 'cept, maybe, by th' Sedgely 
coverts, and I alius runs that bit." 

** But we are agoin' with yer, Becky," put in 
Mathew decisively. ^'I wants ter go inter 
Easton. I can buy a bit o' beef for our 
drownded man, th' butcher at Elsham hadn't 
got none." Becky, never averse to the society 
of her admirers, started off without further 
protest. Indeed, before she had gone very far 
she was glad she had the two men for com- 
panions, for at times the walking was dangerous. 
The snow lay two inches deep on the road, and 
in places where it had drifted it almost reached 
the top of the hedge. The moon shone brightly, 
and it was freezing hard. There had been but 
little trafi&c on the road all day, and only one 
deep wheel-track broke the smooth surface of the 
snow. 
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The stonn of yesterday was the topic of con- 
versation. Becky showed great interest in the 
man who had been taken to the Debbages' 
cottage. 

"Yer say he be a nice-looken' feller and 
fare ter ha' a bit o' money ? " she said, after 
listening attentively to Matthew's description 
of his guest. 

"Yes," put in Butch before Matthew could 
reply. " He be a proper-looken' man. I 
'spects as sune as he can get about yer'll be 
setten' yar cap at him. Miss Becky, or he'll be 
atrapsen' his wing at yer." 

"Don't talk so silly, Butch ; yer knows as well 
as I dew I don't pay no regard ter th' men. I 
ha' thought out quite a di£Eerent tale. Mark my 
words, he'll fall in love along o' Deborah. I 
wish he would, she never dew ha' a chap and she 
be a gude gal wasted, as I said ter mother t'other 
day. Nursen' be dangerous work; now what 
dew yer think, Matthew." 

" Bless me I Becky, I never gived that a 
thought," said the astonished Matthew. " That 
be early days, bain't it, ter make such plans, 
seeing he hain't been with us twenty-four hours, 
and onsensed half th' time ? Yet, maybe, th' 
chap wom't washed up agen our door and 
all for narthen, that looks as though that had 
got ter be. But there, I knows my sister ; I 
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don't think as how she'd ever take a man, 
leastways as long as I live single. Why, 
whatever should I dew ? " 

** Dew what lots o' others ha' done, in course," 
said Becky, turning up her smiling face to meet 
Matthew's glance. " Yer wouldn't stand in yar 
sister's light, surely, dew yer'd be wunnerful 
ungrateful, aspoilen' other folks' happiness cos 
o' yar wants. Yer could get married yar- 
self." 

" Don't yer be such a fule," remarked Butch, 
quite unconscious that Becky was trying hard to 
arouse his jealousy. *' There's another bunk 
on my owd craft, Matthew, come and lodge 
along o' me." 

^' Course yer must always put in yar say about 
yar old boat," said Becky, turning angrily on 
the o£Eender. ^*One 'ud think ter hear yer 
talk that wor a palace in heaven. I wonder 
who'd live in that old thing ; I wish she'd either 
barn or sink." 

" Dew yer? " answered Butch. " Then that 
be wery onkind on yer, Becky, wishen' me harm ; 
and I could alius get another one," he said with 
spirit. " Yer alius fare to try and fling my old 
boat down my troat. I ain't fit for narthen 
else," he added sadly. 

*'0h! that's where yer wrong; 'tain't 
natural that any one should live as yer lives, 
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Butch. Can't yer see I be tryen' ter wish what 
I thinks would be th' best for yer." 

Butch made no answer; he walked along with 
eyes fixed moodily on the snowy ground, and the 
conversation rested with Becky and Matthew. 
The sailor recounted his plans for the future, 
how he would soon have to join his smack and 
start fishing again. 

**Will yer?" said Becky. ^' Lor ! some on 
'em '11 have something ter say, I knows; yar 
sister stayen' alone and nursen' a strange man. 
That'll make more talk agen." 

** Well, yer'd better go and stay along o' her 
then. Could yer get yar mother ter let yer?" 
suggested Matthew. 

** Don't reckon so, but I might try." 

'' If yer can't, I'll go," put in Butch. 

Becky burst out laughing. "Why, Butch, 
that 'ud only make double talk, there 'ud be 
tew men then instead o' one. Thought yer 
couldn't bide in a house ? P'r'aps yer athinken' 
o' Deb yarself and don't like ter see t'other chap 
ha' it all his own way." 

" There yer go agen, Becky ; I never seed any- 
thing like yer gals for talken' nonsense. As if 
any woman 'ud look at old Butch ! " 

" And if she did, Butch 'ud never look at her," 
retorted Becky, provoked. But Becky was not 
one to say hard things and she softened her 
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words with a smile. " Yer alius think yer gude 
for narthem, and yer gude, and gude enow, only 
yer 'on't own on it," she said softly. 

The shopping finished, the two men and the 
girl turned their faces towards home. But the 
sound of the sea, which was running high and 
thundering on the beach, caught Becky's ear. 

^' We ha' got plenty o' time, let's walk over th' 
sandhills by th' look-out and see th' waves, they 
looks proper in the moonlight," she exclaimed. 

The men acceded to her request, and they 
walked to the end of Easton Street, and across 
the sandy road which leads to the beach. As 
they passed into the shadow of a small brick 
building, standing alone, halfway up the hill, 
Becky caught hold of Butch's arm. 

" I don't like passen' o' this place," she said in 
a frightened voice. " S'pose there be some poor 
drownded chaps in there ? " 

"That's all right. They took 'em to Lap- 
ping; that wor a lot gainer than here," Butch 
answered. 

" But look, look yer there. Butch, what be that 
layen over on th' sandbank ? Ain't that a man ? 
p'r'aps he be dead." 

Matthew and Butch perceived the figure to 
which Becky was pointing. "There be some 
one laid out there for a sartenty, let's go and see 
who it be," and the two men walked across the 
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sands. Becky stood and watched them, curious 
to know, yet fearing to find herself in the 
presence of Death. 

" Well, he ain't dead, I can hear him asnoren'," 
said Matthew as they approached the figure. 
"Why, blast me, if that ain't old Slasher 
Wright I Wake up, Slasher ! " and Matthew 
gave him a kick in the ribs. 

There was no answer, only a louder snore. 
" That's only old Slasher," Butch shouted to 
Becky. "Come and ha' a look at him, he's 
as drunk as an owl." 

"Be he drunk or be he asleep?" Becky 
cried. 

"I reckon he's as full as a tick," Matthew 
answered. " Horrid old warmen, if we had let 
him have his way poor Joe Allard might be in 
there," and he pointed to the mortuary. 

" Let's pay him out, then," suggested Becky. 
" Let's carry him in and leave him there ; maybe 
that'll dew him gude and teach him a lesson. 
That'll frighten on him when he gets shot o' th' 
liquor ter wake up in there." 

"Well, that be a proper gude idea o' youm. 
Be th' place locked up, dew yer know. Butch ? " 
asked Matthew. 

" Squid ha' th' looken' arter th' place, but 
I knows he keeps th' key in th' gutter some- 
wheres. P'r'aps we can find it ; I'll go and see. 
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Here't be," Butch called out after a minute's 
search. He threw open the door. 

*'Why, if there hain't another old warmen 
layen' on th' next hill," shouted Matthew. 
*^That be Mealy Hunt, I know him by his 
great belly. Fare ter me by th' look o' Slasher's 
face they ha' been having a set-tew ; been 
apunchen' o' one another's heads. I know they 
fell out over th' bit o' work last night ; quarrelled 
about who Joe Allard belonged tew. I expects 
they got a drop o' beer into 'em and then took 
on fighten'. We'll put both on 'em in th' 
mortuary and let 'em finish it o£E in there if 
they ha' a mind tew. Eeckon, though, that'll 
sober 'em." 

Butch and Matthew lifted the drunken man 
and carried him into the mortuary. It was but 
a rough brick building, with lime-washed walls, 
and for table a stone slab was raised on legs, and 
on it the bodies of unknown drowned men rested 
till the inquest. High up in the walls were two 
windows, unglazed, and serving as ventilators, 
for the iron bars allowed a free ingress of air. 

The men deposited their burden on the stone 
slab and then returned to fetch Mealy Hunt. 
As they laid him beside Slasher he turned on his 
side and in a very drunken voice exclaimed — 

" Missus, get us another blanket — th' bed — 
be wunnerful chilly ! " His hands groped about 
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for the bed-clothes, then he settled down into a 
deep sleep. The moon, shining through the 
windows, made the iron bars throw long black 
shadows across the prostrate forms. 

*' Let's take their butes and stocken' off; maybe 
th' cold stone ter th' feet'll bring 'em round all 
th' quicker," proposed Matthew. 

'* I thinks we ha' done enow ter 'em," said 
Butch. ^' Poor critters, they'll be summut upset 
when they wakes up." 

" Yer can't do enow ter such old warmens," 
Matthew answered as he tugged away at 
Wright's boots. Lor, they look pretty beauties 
now, don't they, Becky ? If we were to tickle 
their toes they'd start swearing and we should 
hear something." 

" Come on, Matthew," said Butch ; " let's 
shut th' door and be agoing." 

" Shall us lock 'em in, they'd be out o' th' 
way for a bit then." 

But Becky and Butch said, " No, though they 
desarve all they ha' got, and more tew, maybe it 
'ud make 'em go mad." So Matthew only shut 
the door and returned the key to its place in the 
gutter, and then the three, laughing like children, 
made the best of their way back to the Bell. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

A BKIGHT fire blazed in the snug little 
-^^ kitchen of the warren cottage, and though 
the January night was wet and cold, and out on 
the marshes the wind whistled and howled, all was 
comfortable and cosy in the lamp-lit room, where 
Matthew and Deborah were sitting at tea. 

" I never give a thought about yer having ter 
join yar smack so sune," Deborah was saying. 
'' Next Monday dew yer say yer makes a 
start ? " 

*' That's th' day, bor ; I ha' got ter be agoin', 
and maybe I shall be away a month. So yer'U 
ha' ter dew th' best yer can for our lodger 
upstairs. He don't fare ter mend as I'd like ter 
see him, though th' doctor dew say th' bone 
be setten' nicely. That be now tree weeks since 
he come ashore. Gude job yer like th' chap, 
ain't it ? Yer seem ter ha' wholly taken ter him. 
Deb." 

A little meaning smile passed over Matthew's 

face as he spoke. Becky's words, said half in 
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jest, had left a deep impression on his mind. It 
was not chance alone that had caused Joe Allard 
to be washed up at their very door, of that he 
was sure. Something was meant by it, he was 
convinced. 

** I don't know what yer means, Mat,'' was 
Deborah's rejoinder. ** I must say I think he 
give as little trouble as ever he can, and he seem 
a wery nice sort o' man, though, at times, he dew 
seem ter ha' something on his mind and be 
kinder down-hearted. I ha' ter pity th' poor 
feller. There he be layen' all day long and 
never grumbling, not even when his leg pain 
him as sharp as I knows it dew. I ha' wholly 
taken ter him in them ways, if that's what yer 
mean." 

'' I mean something more nor that. Deb," said 
her brother, with a laugh. ''Becky, she say 
t' other evening, p'r'aps that'll end up by 
Deborah amarryen' on him." 

''Then Becky ha' no cause ter say such a 
thing," said Deborah, much annoyed; " putten' 
thoughts like that inter yar head. Yer alius 
seem to be talken' ter Becky about our a£Eairs. 
I can throw what yer say ter me back on yar own 
tongue, and that'll stick ter it tew, more nor it 
dew to mine. Yer seem to be making yarself 
wery agreeable ter Miss Becky, Matthew ; she'll 
tarn out ter be Miss Eight Sort, I fancy." 
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^* Not she, not as long as Butch be by, so yer 
wrong tew. Still I fancy I ha' better be looken' 
out fer a new housekeeper. When Joe AUard be 
strong enow ter be getten' away maybe he'll want 
ter take his nurse along o' him." 

'* Oh ! ha' done, Matthew, dew ha' done with 
yar nonsense," said Deborah, really angry. 
^' Don't let's talk about what we can't eat. I'll 
stop talken' about yer and Becky if yer'll give 
over maken' a song about me and Joe Allard. 
But look yer here," she said presently very 
seriously, '* I don't know about yer going away 
fishen' and leaven' me alone with this man. 
Folks'U make a deal o' talk, I knows. Why, 
they ha' done that a'ready. I met Jenny Wenn 
t'artemune, and she say to me : * How be yar 
chap getten' on ? Be that true he ha' got ter 
stop in yar bed for six weeks ? ' I told her how 
he wor, and why he ha' got ter stop there, and 
she laughed and said somethen' as I 'on't repeat. 
But I knowed what she meant; she's that 
common I knows th' things she'll spread about. 
What am I ter dew ? must yer go. Mat ? " 

"I must go if I wants ter keep my berth 
along o' this smack. If I don't they'll fill my 
place up with some other chap and I may ha' 
a job ter get another when I wants one. Still," 
he said, considering for a moment, '' I had a job 
ashore o£Eered me t' other day. 'Tain't so much 
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money, but it might lead ter more if I kinder 
followed this up like." 

" What be it ? " Deborah asked. 

*' Why, I happened ter be in old Dan London's 
workshop t'other day and when I seed he wanted 
ter set his lathe amoven' I starts his little engine 
o£E. He say, ' Dew yer know how ter drive an 
engine ? ' I say, * Yes, I often work th' little old 
donkey engine aboard our smack, what we hauls 
our gear with.' He say, * Daresay, didn't know 
yer knew anything about an engine, but there, 
everything be 'chinery nowadays,' " and Matthew 
imitated the old man's voice. '' Then he say, * I 
wants a rough hand, cos I ha' got a heavy job 
on. Th' cap o' Coltsey Mill wor blowed off in 
that there gale, and I ha' got ter right-side her.' 
He say he'll give me eighteen shillen' a week 
and show me a bit o' his trade. He say, ^ Yer 
sailor chaps make gude hands in th' millwrighten' 
trade cos yer don't mind going up a height, and 
can dew th' job when I should ha' ter take o£E 
th' gear what is broke and dew it on th' ground.' 
Then there be a bit o' splicen' sometimes which 
I could dew, being used ter it. But I hain't 
give th' notion a thought since th' day he asked 
me. It's th' money I be thinken' on, and he 
be a rum old chap, they tells me, ter get along 
with." 

'' Why not ha' a try ? " was Deborah's advice. 
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" We can get on about th' money. Joe Allard, 
he say he'll give us ten shillen' a week whilst he 
be here ter pay for his wittles. He 'on't hear no 
different ter that; he seem ter ha' plenty o' 
money, got some come by letter this mornen'." 

At this moment Nelly came trotting down 
the stairs with the information that the 
drownded man, as she insisted on calling 
Joe Allard, would have another cup o' tea 
but didn't want narthen more ter eat. " And 
I ha' eafc his bread-and-butter, but I'll have a 
little bit more," she added, laughing up into 
Deborah's face. Matthew handed her a slice, 
and with it she clambered up the stairs, followed 
by Deborah, bearing teapot and milk jug. 

''That be strange how Nelly seem ter ha' 
taken to her drownded man, she be alius sitting 
along o' him on his bed," said the girl as she 
again seated herself at the tea-table. 

**Yes, she and th' owd dawg seem never ter 
leave him for long. She ha' quite desarted yer 
and me. Children be wunnerful funny things, 
they takes ter people, or they 'on't ha' narthen 
ter dew with 'em," said Matthew. His little 
playmate's desertion hurt him more than he 
cared to confess. 

" That be true ; try as I may I can't get her 
away from him. I say, 'Don't she worrit on 
yer ? ' and he say, ' Dew yer let her bide along 
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o' me.' So there she be most o' th' day. Never 
knowed her take ter any one like that afore. But 
about yar stay en', Mat. Allard tell me he ha' 
got a smack builden' at Yarmouth. She won't 
be done for eight weeks; maybe he might ask 
yer ter go as mate " 

*' Yes, and maybe he might ask yer ter go as 
missus," Matthew put in. 

*' There yer are agen," said Deborah indig- 
nantly. She could not resist the inevitable 
retort : '^ If yer wor ter go and work along o' 
Dan, maybe yer'd go ter work amarryen' o' 
Becky." 

'^ I thoughts as how we had made up our 
minds not ter talk silly," said Matthew with 
a laugh. 

" Well, who began it this time, Mat ? Never 
mind, let's ha' done with it now, an,d dew yer 
think about taken' o' this job o' millwrighten' ? 
I must go and tidy up th' poor chap a bit and 
see if I can't tempt him ter eat something, 
and then I must put Nelly ter bed." Deborah 
caught up the tea-tray, carried it into the back 
kitchen, and then ran upstairs. 

Nelly was seated on the bed, comfortably 
nestled into the so^t comer made by a bended 
arm. The man, with his unoccupied hand, held 
aloft a piece of bread-and-butter. Disko was 
made to stand on his hind legs and on those 
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two members walk round the room before he 
received his reward. 

*'Make — oh, dew make Disko dew it agen," 
the child was saying, clapping her hands with 
delight, as Deborah entered the room. 

The dog was again made to walk from one 
side of the bed to the other, which he did with 
his head on one side and tongue out, keeping 
his eyes fixed all the time on the bread-and- 
butter. Nelly screamed with pleasure. *'Yer 
and Disko 'on't ever go away will yer, Mr. 
Drownded ? Yer 'on't go and leave Nelly alone, 
will yer?" 

**Well I never, what next, miss?" said 
Deborah, who heard the child's remark as 
she entered the room. " What, ha' yer 
forgotten Deb already ? " 

** No, that I hain't," said the child heartily ; 
''but I dew like Mr. Drownded and his dawg, 
they makes me laugh, they dew. Yer knows, 
Deb, Mr. Drownded he be wery nice, I likes ter 
kiss him," and she put her words into action. 
* ' We wants him ter stop along o' yer and me 
alius, don't we ? We likes sleepen' in th' front 
parlour, don't us, Deb ? he can ha' our room." 

Deborah busied herself with drawing the 
curtains, it was an excuse for not answering 
the child's question. Presently she turned 
round and said, '' Now, Nelly, that be time 
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for bed, and then I must get Mr. Allard some 
supper." She caught up the child in her arms. 
** How be th' leg ter-night ? " she inquired, 
fearing her silence had appeared ungracious. 

** Pretty comfortable if it wom't for th' 
bandages, they seem ter draw tighter," Joe 
replied. **I don't fancy anything for supper. 
Miss Deborah, thank yer all th' same." 

Nelly had struggled out of Deborah's arms 
and was sliding downstairs, announcing as she 
did so that she was going to make Matthew 
undress her. 

**I'm afraid th' child be tew much for yer," 
the woman said, seating herself by the bedside. 
** She ha' tired yer, I can see. I'm right 
wexed I let her come up. Yer never seems 
ter want yar food. I wish I could get yer 
more appetising wittles; I did try arter a 
chicken ter-day, but no one round here hain't 
got none." 

"Don't yer trouble arter me, I be dewing all 
right, thank yer kindly. And I likes th' child, I 
really dew, she help pass th' time away ; besides, 
she be a proper nice little mawther. I like ter 
ha' her kiss me, that make me feel a better man. 
Lor ! I'd give something ter ha' one like her for 
my wery own." 

**P'r'aps yer may some day," said Deborah 
gently. 
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" I might ha' done once," was the reply. Joe 
closed his eyes and laid back his head wearily 
on the pillow, and Deborah, thinking he slept, 
sat motionless at the head of the bed. But 
presently, becoming mindful of her presence, 
he held out his hand and wished her good- 
night, saying he thought he could sleep. 

As the girl left the room she was conscious 
that Joe's eyes followed her to the door. She 
felt a strange glow in all her members and she 
knew that her face was red. She waited for a 
few moments at the foot of the stairs to let the 
colour die away before she entered the kitchen. 

** That must be seeing o' poor Joe suffer so 
that ha' upset me," she said to herself. ** I 
never felt like this here before." The colour 
mounted to her cheeks once more as a thought 
flashed through her brain. ** Silly fule I be," 
she cried angrily. ** One 'ud think I wor a bit 
o' a gal, instead o' nigh a middle-aged woman. 
Wish I knew more about him, though, and who 
he ha' got belongen' ter him, he fare to keep 
things ter hisself so. Still he be th' nicest man 
I ha' ever comed across." 

Matthew was standing at the open door when 
she entered the kitchen. 

*^ Here be Butch," he said. ** He ha' brought 
us a bit o' fish and comed up ter ask arter our 
new lodger." 
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**Wery kind o' yer, Butch, p'r'aps a bit o' 
fish'U tempt Master Allard, he dew pingle over 
his food so, we can't get him ter eat narthen. 
Won't yer come in ? " Deborah asked. ** Why, 
it be pouren' o' rain," she exclaimed as she saw 
the light of the lamp reflected in the man's wet 
oilskin coat. ** Dew come in out on it." 

** Thank yer kindly. Miss Deborah. I can't 
come in now. What dew yer say, th' poor chap 
'on't eat narthen ? " 

" That he 'on't. I wants ter get him a bit o' 
white meat o' some sort; yer don't knows any 
one who ha' got a nice young chicken, dew 
yer ? " 

**No, I don't; I tried ter find up one when 
yer arst me t'other day. Fare ter me there be 
narthen but old hens about now. But I be 
atryen' arter something as'll tempt him, I 
think. Maybe I'll bring yer something for th' 
pot ter-morrow. Well, gude night, and fare yer 
well, and th' bit o' fish I brought be for yar 
eaten." Saying this Butch turned away into 
the dark and windy night. 

" Well, with all his queer ways Butch be 
about th' kindest chap I ha' ever comed across," 
said Matthew, and with this sentiment Deborah 
heartily agreed. 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

Q( ATUEDAY evening generally found a goodly 
^ contingent of visitors in the tap-room of 
the Bell, for after the village had finished its 
shopping in Elsham the fathers and brothers, 
who had journeyed with their womenfolk to 
carry home supplies, made it their practice to 
call in at the Inn for some slight refreshment 
after their long walk. 

Mrs. London had made up a large fire, for the 
night was wet and cold, and in its warmth the 
clothes of the men who had been caught in 
the rain gave off a vapour which mingled with 
the smoke as it ascended the chimney. In a 
corner of the room some three or four men were 
playing ninepins, and the clatter of the balls, as 
they knocked the pins over on the wooden tray 
on which the game was played, almost drowned 
the voices of the rest of the company. Both 
Mrs. London and Becky were busy attending 
to the orders that were shouted from the four 
^omers of the room. "Pint o' old baar, 
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Becky." '^'11 ha' a quart o' old and mild." 
"Dew yer make me a pint o' purl, missus," 
and so on. 

The door opened and shut behind a continuous 
stream of visitors, all more or less soaked with 
the rain, and the draught blew the smoke from 
the fire in clouds into the room. Mealy Hunt 
and Slasher Wright were among the latest 
arrivals. A violent gust of wind made it diffi- 
cult for the old men to push to the door and the 
rain splashed in on the bricks, much to Mrs. 
London's indignation. 

" Dew yer mind what yer at, Mr. Hunt," she 
shouted. " Dew yer make haste ter shut th' 
door. I don't want the chimney o' my lamp 
cracked. Lor, look at th' flame ! Yer old fule, 
shut th' door, can't yer ! " 

"All right, missus," said Slasher, watching 
his companion's efforts. " There, he ha' done it 
now, but he be like me so sewed up with th' 
rheumatics he hain't th' strength of a new-bom 
babe." With many cries and groans Wright 
hobbled to a vacant seat. " Oh, oh my back ! 
Gawdstruth! red-hot, fiery sarpents abiten' on 
yer ain't narthen' ter it ! " he yelled as he at 
last seated himself. Mealy dropped down on 
an adjacent form. 

" That be in my shoulders now," he exclaimed. 
"Oh, cruel! strike me! — oh, 'sense me, but I 
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can't help it; jumping hot pokers through the 
heart o' yar marrow! There I be, bor; lor, I 
can never get up agen," he groaned, as he 
shifted his position to one of greater comfort. 
The ninepin players paused in their game to 
watch the antics the excruciating pain caused 
the old men to perform. Wenn, from his seat 
by the fire, exclaimed — 

*^ Why, what's up with th' pair on yer ? Yer 
like a lot o' yellen' monkeys shut up in a bag o' 
nails.'' 

*^Are we?" said Mealy between his cries of 
'* Oh, ah ! " He rubbed his knees violently. 
'^My Gawd! I only wish yer could feel one o' 
th' twinges as is runnen' through my body. 
Yer'd make more din than I be adoin' ! Sakes 
alive, there it go agen ! " 

'*If he could only feel th' pool o' liquid fire 
what ha' kinder settled in th' small o' my 
back, that 'ud alter his talk," groaned Slasher. 
** Gawdstruth! get me fourpen'orth o' rum hot 
— ^hot as yer can make it, Mrs. London — I must 
ha' something ter drive it out o' me." 

^* Try a bit o' butter in it," old Dan remarked 
from his armchair. ** If that be in yar troat 
that'll ease on her a rum 'un." 

**That be all over, I keeps tellen' on yer," 
said Mealy irately. 

*'Well, don't be so tetchy, maybe yer wants 
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iling. That'll help th' rum ter flow through 
yax j'ints — dew yer try it, mate." 

*' Try it, I'll try it," said Slasher eagerly. 
" Only let's ha' it quick, missus." 

" Lor bless th' gude man ! Yer shall ha' it as 
sune as possible ; Becky, take th' kittle off th' 
hob, that be asinging, I see. One 'ud think this 
wor a horspital 'stead of a public-house ! " she 
exclaimed, as she took the kettle from Becky's 
hands. " Acomen' in here ayellen' and goin' on 
like this here ! Why don't yer keep abed ? That 
be th' proper place for yer, 'stead o' wambling 
out here in th' wet a rough night like this. 
Whatever ha' yer been adewing ter yarselves, 
tergether?" 

" 'Tain't what we ha' been adewing ter our- 
selves, 'tis what folks ha' been adewing ter us. 
Oh ! oh ! ah ! " groaned Slasher, wiping his 
forehead. " That's ter some o' th' kind friends 
we ha' got as we owes this, ain't it. Mealy ? " 

*' Yes, dang 'em ! " replied the unhappy Mealy. 
**Nice lot round here now; beautiful Christian 
set o' beauties! Here ha' we been stretched 
upon our beds th' last ten days, till th' mattress 
eat inter my back and poor old sides, and I felt 
as if th' flames o' hell were licken' on me up. 
Yes, Mrs. London, we ha' been abed." 

** Should think we ha'," put in Slasher as he 
sipped the boiling concoction of rum and butter. 
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*' I laid there till th' sparks flew out o' my j'ints 
like a knife being sharped on a grindstone. I 
laid there till I couldn't lay no longer. Ah! 
we'll be even along o' them as did it somedays ; 
we'll make 'em smart ! " 

** Why, yer miserable old critters, what's th' 
gude o' keepen' praten' on like this here, what 
kind o' complaint ha' yer got hold on tergether ? 
Who ha' done what ter yer ? Ha' th' old Easton 
woman, what work spells, cast her eyes on yer, 
or what ? " cried Wenn. 

** Oh, yes, miserable old critters indeed, that's 
like yer, Wenn. Yer only wants ter know just 
ter make a laugh on us," grumbled Slasher. 

** Oh, gude Gawd ! Mercy on us tergether ; 
give us a drop more, only more biling hot, 
Mrs. London. Oh ! oh ! " Mealy fell to rubbing 
first one knee then another. 

** No one wants ter make a laugh on yer, Mr. 
Hunt. Yer looks bad enow in all conscience," 
said Becky, coming forward and joining the 
circle of men who were listening to the recital 
of Mealy 's and Slasher's woes. ** No one would 
imitate o' laughen', I should think, unless they 
wor' like th' beasts o' th' fields." 

** Or like them Jackanapes o' Jackasses as 
laughs for they don't know what," put in Mrs. 
London. ** What dew yer take us for, I should 
like ter know? My house be a respectable 
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house, and I alius ha' respectable people in it, 
and them as know how ter behave theirselves. 
So dew yer tell us what ha' happened ter yer." 

'' Shall us, Mealy ? " 

** If yer ha' a mind tew," Hunt replied. 
** But 'twould be a deal better if we put it inter 
th' hands o' th' perlice and let them as ha' th' 
law on their side make a proper inquiration. 
But don't s'pose that matters who yer talks 
about it tew, that'll be in th' papers shortly. 
The perlice '11 offer a high reward for this here 
job. Oh ! Oh ! there it go agen, sharp, tew- 
edged, red-hot knives this time." 

** Go on. Slasher ! " shouted the assembled 
company. Curiosity, not sympathy, was the 
feeling of the moment. 

**Well, it wor like this," began Slasher 
between his Ohs and Ahs. *^ Yer must know as 
Mealy and I ha' been in Co. for years till we 
had a run o' bad luck last year which kinder 
sickened me o' th' Co., and we parted on it. 
Well ! we got a bit wrong over a body as wor 
washed ashore, cos I claimed on it and he 
claimed on it. That be all right now, cos we 
got in Co. agen, so that stay a lot o' argifying, 
but, as I wor asayen', we got wrong over this 
here man and we got ter high words, which is 
things as we never got ter afore. Arter we had 
kinder settled matters and each on us had had 
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a bit more work which corned our way, like 
duzzy fules th' next day we both got a drop o' 
baar in us and spent out all as we had amt. 
Well ! we both got a gude tidy drop in us and 
we kept apart all day, Mealy he drunked in th' 

* Fisherman's Eest,' and I drunked in th' 

* Lifeboat.' T 'wards even we drawed out, and 
as both on us wor walken' down ter th' Lookout, 
halfway across th' sandhills, we comed across 
one another and neither on us wor in wery 
pertikler gude humour. As I said afore, both on 
us had got a drop o' baar in us, and Mealy he 
say somethen' ter me — ^I forgets exactly what 
that wor — but I ups and hits him one on his 
great owd nose. He staggers a bit and I wor 
just agoin' ter drop another outer him when he 
clips me one behind th' earhole — a hot 'un tew. 
Then he falls down and I goes a little fudder, 
and down I goes hulk. Neither on us remembers 
more, though Mealy, he says he kinder recollects 
some one amessen' on him about, but I don't 
know narthen at all. Well! where dew yer 
thinks we wakes up in ? " 

Some one on whom Slasher cast a glance of 
infinite contempt suggested ^^Chokey." He 
repeated his question. 

** Goodness only knows ! Why wor could it 
ha' been?" said Becky. 

**Why, in th' morturary," cried Wright, 
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bringing down his fist on his knee with a blow 
that made him holloa with pain. ^^ That's 
gorspel truth, as I says it. I knowed yer'd 
laugh, but 'tain't no laughen' matter." 

" I should think not," said Becky, with much 
sympathy in her voice. 

**Yes, there we lays, both tergether on th' 
stone table. How long we ha' been there I 
don't know, but long enow ter ha' given us our 
death-stroke. There we wor on th' cold stone, 
in that there damp hole, with th' snow adriften' 
through th' winder, and our butes and stocken's 
pulled off, and our feet naked as they wor bom. 
I ha' laid a gude many on 'em in that there 
place, so ha' Mealy, but they were stiff 'uns and 
that makes no matters ter them, but, my Gawd, 
that nearly did for me when I found where I 
wor ! " 

Slasher looked round the room for the 
sympathy which his recital could not fail to 
produce. 

** For a long time afore I woke I thinks how 
plaguey hard th' bed be, and bain't it somethen' 
cold ! Then I kinder rubs my eyes and I looks 
round. I wor that stiff I hardly knowed how 
ter stir and I says, * Wherever be I ? ' That 
wor just gotten' momen' and th' snow wor 
acomen' through th' winder thick. Then I 
kinder begins ter remember th' place, and when 
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I seed where I wor that sent a shudder down 
my back just as if I had failed inter river. 
I gives a start and then I looks round t'other 
way and I sees Mealy alayen' alongside o' me, 
his clothes all white, and he lay there like dade, 
his feet stuck up quite natural-like. I seed 
what had happened, we had both been drunk 
and we had fell in somewhere and drownded of 
ourselves, and we wor both laid out for dade. 
Mealy he had got a winden' sheet on him ; then 
I tarns in terror ter my own body and that wor 
white tew, but when I touched it I found that 
wor snow. Then I ups with my fist and I drop 
that as hard as I can hit outer Mealy's belly. 
He shoots up straight as a dart, waves his arms 
about, hits me a crack on th' head, and down 
he lays agen. I says : * Mealy, we be dade,' 
and he never give no answer. I shakes him 
and he say : * Let me be, can't yer ? ' I 
shakes him agen and he ups it once more, and 
afore he knew where he wor he began punchen' 
me a rum 'un. He say: ^I'U teach yer ter 
come ter life agen, dang yer ! ' Lor ! I wor 
frightened, cos I began ter think I wor dade or 
had been dade. Well, we went at it so that we 
rolled off th' table and that kinder woke him up 
proper. * Where be I agot tew ? ' he say. Then 
we kinder talked it over like and finds th' door 
and gets outside ; that wor asnowen' ; kinder 
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wet, thawy snow, as struck chills through both 
on us, and we couldn't find our butes, and had 
ter walk all through th' snow and slush home, 
and we ha' been ill ever since." 

"Go on with yer, whoever heerd such a 
tale?" came from a far comer of the room. 

" We be going ter go back ter Co. or give up 
altergether after this job," put in Mealy. 

*' So that's how't be that we are screwed up 
like this here, and can't move without hoUeren'. 
We ha' thought it over and we ha' come to th' 
conclusion as some one who ha' got a down on 
us as don't ought carried us in there," and 
Slasher looked round the company as if ex- 
pecting to see guilt written on a listener's face. 
** If we dies, as we are likely tew, that's cold- 
blooded murder, and if we lives, crippled o' 
rheumatics, that'll be brought in manslaughter 
at th' wery least, and sure as we set here that'll 
be found out. S'pose," he said, again looking 
round the room, ''none o' yer don't know, or 
hain't got any idea, o' th' pariiies as done this 
job. That'll be in th' perlice's hands ter-morrow, 
and 'sides what I know they'll offer, we ha' 
made up our minds ter spring a pound apiece. 
Tew pound in all ter any one what can lay 
information as who't wor, or in any way right- 
side th' matter." 

There was a chorus of " Don't know." " Never 
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heerd a din on it," and similar protestations of 
innocence all round the room. Wenn remarked, 
** That's sure ter leak out suner or later, and if 
I can gather who 't be I'll put in a claim for th' 
tew pound." 

Becky also assured them that if she could 
gain any information on the subject in the 
house she would let the two victims know. The 
old men drained their glasses, and with much 
groaning and stumbling at last got on their legs 
and hobbled out of the door. 

Soon after Hunt's and Wright's departure 
Mrs. London put her head into the tap-room and 
cried, " Shutten' in time tergether! " and there 
was a clatter of hobnailed boots on the brick 
floor, a hasty emptying of pint pots, which were 
banged down on the table, much stretching and 
yawning, and many " Gude-nights " and " Fare 
ye wells," as the customers of the Bell trooped 
out of the door, most of them talking of the 
wonderful adventures of Slasher Wright and 
Mealy Hunt. Smoker Beavis was bold enough 
to declare that it " sarved 'em right." 

All had left but one man who had kept his 
chair by the fire. His leggings and brown 
velveteen coat proclaimed him a game|Eeeper. 
He was quite a young fellow, strong, broad, and 
muscular. 

" Now, Mr. William, don't want^ter tarn yer 
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out, but that be time ter be agoin ; that be half 
arter ten/' said Becky as she began to stack the 
glasses and mugs. 

" All right, Becky, I don't want narthen more 
ter take tew, and this 'un's out," and saying this 
he turned his mug upside down. "'I want's ter 
stop a few minutes, I ha' got somethen' ter say 
ter yer." 

" Ter me ? " exclaimed Becky, suddenly 
fearful that he might know something of the 
part she had played in the joke on Hunt and 
Wright. 

"It be like this here. I hain't been about 
these parts long, still I ha' been about here long 
enow ter look round all th' gals." 

"Ha' yer?" laughed Becky, relieved. 
" And what are they ? " 

" Mere muck." 

" Thank yer," said the girl. " Ter wery 
comphmentary, must say." 

"I means," he broke in, "I means in com- 
parison o' yer. They be all right in their way ; 
but 'tween them and yer, why, that's a long 
way." 

" Oh ! indeed," said Becky. 

" I be a bit o' a judge o' women," and William 
winked, " and th' fust day I clapped eyes on yer, 
Becky, I knowed it wor all over." 

" Over o' what ? " asked the obtuse Becky. 
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'' Over along o' my heart, ter be sure. I fell 
in love with yer d'rectly I seed yer and I ha' 
been loven' on yer ever since. No, I ain't like 
some chaps," and the young keeper put up his 
hand to stop Becky interrupting him. "I'm 
one o' them sorts as'U suffer in silence. I ain't 
one as 'ud wed a gal down ter what she wom't 
used ter, 'tain't likely. I waits till I can offer 
a gude home along o' my heart, and if things go 
as they orter ter-night I shall ha' th' second 
keeper's place. There, I ha' outed with it, will 
yer marry me, Becky — dear ? " 

Becky, with her arms full of jugs, stood 
staring at the keeper, who in the excitement of 
his proposal had risen from his chair and was 
holding out his arms as if waiting for her to 
throw herself into them. 

" Well, I never! "she said at length. "What 
next ? " 

" Becky, don't say no all at once. Yer must 
ha' seen, times out o' number, I loved yer from 
th' fust." 

Becky's cheeks turned red, and she looked at 
the ground. After all why should she not have 
a little amusement out of her suitor before she 
finally dismissed him ? " How dew I know yer 
going ter get this place yer talks off ? " she said, 
flashing her dark eyes on his face. " Why will 
ter-night make all th' difference ? " 
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"Ah, that's tellenV' said William mysteriously. 
" But that'll come oft all right, I know 't will." 

" Oh, if yer can't answer me, I can't give yer 
an answer, Mr. William, so there 't is," and 
Becky moved towards the door. 

" Stay along o' me," pleaded William. 
" There ain't any one about as can listen. Sit 
down alongside o' me and I'll tell yer, blast me 
if I 'on't." 

The girl did as she was bid, and the keeper 
tried to encircle her waist with his arm. "None 
o' that," said Becky fiercely. " Hands oflE, 
Pompey. Let's hear what yer ha' got ter 
say." 

The man was young at his work as the new- 
ness of his clothes denoted. He had evidently 
imbibed more beer than was good for him, and 
the excitement of the hour, and the close proxi- 
mity of the girl on whom he wished to bestow 
his heart, caused him to throw prudence to the 
winds and he began his tale. 

" It's like this here, dew yer see. We ha' got 
a few hin pheasants in a little out o' th' way 
planten' agen th' broad, and we ha' been saven' 
on 'em for breeden'. Things ha' been wery quiet 
o' late. There wor a party — there is a party — 
who ha' been a deal o' trouble ter us in times 
gone by, but we thoughts as how he had give up 
th' game. But th' last few nights he ha' been 
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up ter his tricks agen, and been amessen' about 
our coverts, this one in pertikler. It ha' come 
ter our knowledge he ha' wisited it tree nights 
runnen'. Head-keeper ha' tried his plans, 
second-keeper ha' tried his, and none on 'em 
ever went nigh catchen' on him. Now it's my 
tarn, and I ha' got a plot as 'on't fail," he said 
triumphantly. 

"Who be th' party yer are speaken' on?" 
said Becky, wide-eyed with interest in the tale. 

"Never mind his name. He wisit here 
pretty often. Not as how yer 'ud ha' any truck 
along o' th' likes o' he." 

" Tell me his name," said Becky imperatively. 

" Let me give yer a kiss ; I 'on't unless yer 
dew." 

" Only one then." Becky held her face towards 
him. "Just there," and she pointed to the 
middle of her cheek. 

There was a loud smack and an attempt at a 
second kiss, but Becky jerked her head back. 

" I said only one ; well, who is it ? " 

"Why, Butch, th' notorious Butch Broome, 
in course ; that's th' warmen we are arter and 
it'll be a tree-month job and a broken head for 
him this time." 

Becky successfully concealed her indignation. 
" And how dew yer mean ter catch him ? " she 
asked with no great show of interest. 
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" Why by my plan, and that be this. I ha' 
got ter know th' deke he leave his boat in when 
he get ter th' covert. Well, I ha' 'ranged that 
all t'other keepers, and eight or nine watchers, 
go round th' mash-wall till they gets right th' 
fudder side o' th' covert and there they lays 
down. I waits till about th' time I knows he 
makes a start on it, then, when I knows he must 
be in th' pianten', I rows across the broad and 
round th' covert till I comes ter th' deke and 
finds up his boat. I brings my boat up ter his 
and then I blows a whistle ter warn t'other 
keepers. They lights up their lanterns and 
beats t'wards me, going up and down and over 
every bit o' ground. He'll start up at th' noise 
and, naturally, run t'wards his old boat. I be 
hidden' there and as he step inter her I drops 
him one on th' skull with this here, see?" 
William produced from his pocket a short loaded 
stick with which he banged the table in antici- 
pation of Butch's head. *'I ha' got a perliceman 
comen' along o' me, tew, in case he prove a trifle 
outstreperous. I don't fare ter think he will if I 
hits him as hard as I intends dewing on. So yer 
see my plan can't fail; wery well, th' second 
keeper's place be as gude as mine." 

** Yer ha' got a wunnerful head for schemen'," 
said Becky quietly. She, too, was thinking. 

" Hain't I ? " said the man, much gratified. 
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" So now, Becky dear, are yer going ter ha' me? 
Come now? " 

*'0h! I can't say all at once, Mr. William; 
besides, there be many a slip 'twixt th' cup and 
th' second keeper's place. Dew yer go and get 
it fust." The girl shot a winning glance at him. 
^'P'r'aps I'll tell yer then; now I must run off 
ter bed. Yer 'on't be starten' for a while yet ; 
I'll tell Mother as how yer wants ter stay and 
she'll bring yer another pint; seeing how th' 
perliceman be oomen' here it 'on't matter. 
No," in answer to an unspoken offer, "I 'on't ha' 
no more kisses ter-night," and waving her hand 
Becky fled from the room. 

** Murderous willain ! " she exclaimed as she 
stood in the passage. '* He'll do for poor old 
Butch. Tree months and a cracked skull for a 
pheasant ; what a f ule Butch be ! Why can't he 
give over poachen' and live respectable like other 
folk ? I can't rest while he be having his head 
broke. I wonder if I could warn him. They 
don't start for an hour, so I'd ha' plenty o' time." 
She thought of the dark, wet marshes, and the 
lonely broad. " Something must be done," she 
said pondering, then an idea flashed through her 
brain. '^ I knows, I'll get Matthew ter help 
me 1 " But she told herself it was unfair to ask 
Matthew, of all men, to help her rescue Butch, 
** seeing as how he ha' a regard for me hisself." 
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But the thought of Butch in trouble outweighed 
her scruples, and she went into the small bar, 
where her mother was washing up glasses, and 
said — 

^^ I be going upstairs, Mother ; I ha' got right 
a bad headache, I feel kinder upset-like." 

" All right, my gal," said Mrs. London, " I'll 
finish th' washen' up. Who be that in th' bar- 
parlour ? " 

^^ One o' th' underkeepers at th' Hall. He 
arst me ter let him wait in there for an hour cos 
he ha' got some business along o' th' perliceman." 

Becky darted out into the passage and up the 
back staircase to her room, where she hastily 
threw a thick cloak over her shoulders and put 
on her cap. Thus attired she crept quietly down- 
stairs again, opened the back door, and went out 
into the night. 



CHAPTER XV 

"DEOKY hurried down the road with all the 
-■-^ haste the rain, wind, and darkness of the 
night would allow. Away from sheltering 
hedges, out on the open warren, the storm made 
itself felt with relentless violence, and at times 
the girl's skirt was almost blown above her head. 
At length the cottage door was reached and 
without waiting to knock she lifted the latch and 
rushed in. Deborah and Matthew were going 
to bed. Deborah was in the act of unroUing 
the mattress on the floor of the front parlour 
where she had slept since Joe Allard's arrival. 

** Becky!" she exclaimed in astonishment as 
she saw the drenched and breathless figure. 
" Why, my gal, what in th' world ha' happened ? 
Yer father or mother ain't took ill, I hope. Yer 
must be in some trouble ; what be it ? " 

Becky looked appealingly at Matthew and said, 
" I am in trouble. Well, not me exactly, but 
Butch be getten' inter trouble, or will, if I don't 
stop him. Silly fule, he ha' took up with 
poachen' agen, and he be out ter-night, and I 
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ha' just found out that there be a whole gang o' 
keepers and watchers waiten' for him. They 
mean ter half murder him cos he be arter a 
pheasant or tew. I be come," and she spoke 
with a timid voice, " ter ask yer, Matthew, if 
yer'U help me warn him. Will yer help me 
across th' broad in my little punt ? I hates 
asken' yer, but yer be th' only one I knows on 
who'd be likely ter dew it. Yer wouldn't like ter 
see poor old Butch ha' his head cracked and 
throwed inter prison, would yer, Matthew ? " 

** Arter pheasants, be he ? " exclaimed Deborah. 
''Then I knows why he be arter 'em. He be 
tryen' ter get one for Master Allard, cos I told 
him as how I wanted somethen' ter tempt him 
as he be a wunnerf ul poor feeder. I can't get no 
wittles ter tempt him ter eat." 

'' I expect that be about it," said Becky, gain- 
ing assurance from the idea that it was for the 
sake of the Debbages' lodger Butch was running 
this risk. '' Yer will help me, won't yer, Mat- 
thew? It be an awful night and I can't go 
alone, cos I couldn't manage o' th' punt in this 
wind. But I'll show yer th' way, and we ha' got 
plenty o' time if we hurries. Th' keepers don't 
start for half an hour. Will yer come ? " 

Matthew looked from Becky to Deborah and 
from Deborah to Becky, all his old fears of the 
darkness written on his face. His desire to help 
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his friends battled with his terror of being out on 
the marshes at night. But the sight of tears 
running down a face he had never before seen 
sad decided the matter, and he seized his long 
boots and hastily thrust his feet into them. 

" I'll come, Becky. Don't yer cry, I'll lend 
yer a hand." With a look of admiration he 
added, '* Dang me, but yer a plucked 'un." 

" Dew yer btf careful yer ain't caught tew. I 
shall be in a mortal terror till yer gets back. I 
shall wait up for yer," said Deborah as she 
opened the door. 

The man and the girl ran across the warren, 
over the marsh, and down to the staithe, as fast 
as their legs would carry them. The rain hit 
them in the face and drenched their clothes, 
making progression in the face of the strong 
gusts of wind that at times almost brought them 
to a standstill doubly hard. 

" Come on," cried Becky, as Matthew hoisted 
the sail up the mast of the punt. **I'll take th' 
tiller, cos I know how ter handle th' little boat, 
and dew yer hold th' sheet, but yer'd better 
shove out o' th' deke. 'Tis a head wind, but we 
can tack when we gets on th' broad." 

The night was very dark and the violence of 
the wind increased with every minute. As the 
boat came out of the dyke leading on to Weston 
Broad angry waves broke over her bows. The 
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little punt scudded along, first on one tack then 
on the other, heeling over as a lumpy gust caught 
her, and at times laying almost flat on the water. 
As her sharp bows cut through the waves the 
spray flew back in clouds, drenching the man 
and girl, and it took all the handling and 
experience they both possessed to keep her from 
capsizing. 

^' As far as I knows this be about th' place 
where we can get through th' reed," said Becky 
as they reached the narrow opening which leads 
on to the inner broad. The girl put her tiller 
up, and the boat heeled over and crashed 
through the reed bed, making a noise of tearing 
calico as her sides swept over the brittle reed. 
They shot out into the big broad, getting into 
rougher water, and it was now harder work 
than ever to keep the punt afloat. Matthew 
bailed at every opportunity, and she needed it, 
but they held on their way, and could now 
make a long reach and a short tack. Dark as 
it was Becky hit off to a nicety the end of the 
dyke which leads up into the covert. 

''Here we be at last," she gasped as the lee 
from the trees lessened the speed of the punt. 
She strained her eyes to penetrate the surround- 
ing gloom. "Yes," she exclaimed, "I believe 
that be th' Huddle. Look ! " and she ran the 
punt alongside Butch's craft. 
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" Look yer here," she went on, speaking with 
decision, " th' best thing ter dew, as far as I can 
see, be this. Yer get inter Huddle and quant 
her back ; as sune as yer gets off th' broad lay 
up in th' reed and wait till yer hear William pass, 
that murderen' willain'U take longer ter row agen 
this wind than he think for. Then yer can run 
th' Huddle in a deke and either go up ter th' 
Bell and wait in th' stables for me or go home. 
That 'on't dew for us ter go blunderen' about th' 
covert looking for Butch, for we be more than 
likely ter walk inter some o' th' watchers. I'll 
shove back outer broad and sail round yen side 
o' th' covert as, accorden' ter William, th' 
keepers '11 beat across from right ter left. When 
I gets there that'll be quite ten minutes afore 
William come. I'll blow this here whistle ; th' 
watchers '11 think that be his signal and '11 make 
a start on it. Butch '11 run for th' Huddle^ and 
when he finds her gone '11 try and keep ahead o' 
th' keepers ter th' last, and I shall hear him 
come trawshen' through th' reed and shout ter 
him ter come aboard. We can be oflE round the 
further end o' th' broad ; a dark night like this 
be, and with th' wind behind us, there ain't no 
partikler danger. Yer can't come with us cos 
th' punt won't hold th' tree on us, besides, some- 
one must get th' Huddle out o' th' way." 

^^ That plan be all right if that come ofi, but if 
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anything happen and that don't, oh, Becky, 
gal, what then ? I shan't be nigh ter lend yer a 
hand, Becky ; 'tain't right I should leave yer, 
think o' something else. I knows how yer feels 
towards old Butch, I ha' knowed it a long time, 
but, Becky — I knows it be wrong ter tell yer — I 
ha' a great regard for yer myself, more nor Butch 
ha'. I knows I hain't got no chance with yer 
agen Butch as yer loves, but I can't help it, and 
I can't bring myself ter dew this and leave yer 
alone ter wait for him." 

"I knows, Matthew, I knows. I be a silly 
fule, but we can't help our feelings, can us, 
Matthew ? Dew as I ask yer. I'll never forget 
this night as long as I live, nor yer either." 

"Well ! if any harm come ter yer I'll never 
forgive myself," Matthew answered. "I shan't 
go far, I must keep nigh in case yer wants help. 
I shall shove this here boat across th' broad and 
lay up in th' reed till I knows things be all right, 
and then I'll slip off and make th' best o' my 
way home." Matthew took Becky's hand and 
pressed it tight, then juniped into the Hurdle^ 
took up the oars, and was soon lost to view. 
Becky followed, the punt skimmed round to the 
other side of the wood and up a little cut which 
connects the broad with the river and makes a 
reed-fringed promontory of that piece of ground 
on which the covert stands. Arrived at the spot 
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she had decided on as most fitting for her pur- 
pose, Becky clewed up the sail and taking a 
dog- whistle from her pocket blew a long, shrill 
note. 

In a moment a light appeared on the distant 
marsh, then another, and another — four, five, 
six, seven, eight — ^making a line from the river- 
wall to the edge of the broad, dancing up and 
down like will-o'-the-wisps. Presently all were 
lost to view and Becky knew they had entered 
the wood. She stood up in the boat, clinging to 
the mast, straining her eyes to see, but nothing 
in the shape of a man was visible, and the wind 
roaring through the trees and reed made all other 
sound impossible. It was a terribly anxious 
moment ; so much depended on chance. Would 
Butch come straight on, or would he, knowing 
to go on was but to prolong the agony, give up 
and allow himself to be caught. Other plans 
came into Becky's head, she blamed herself for 
not having given the matter longer consideration, 
she might have thought out something less 
dangerous. Supposing Butch doubled back and 
the keepers came straight on to her, what could 
she say, how could she explain her presence 
at the covert side at that late hour? She 
listened again, with every sense alert to catch a 
sound, but nothing was audible but the wind and 
the beating of her own heart. Her cloak was 
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heavy with the wet and her boots sodden, she 
felt cold all over, and shivered. Suddenly there 
was a shout ; the quarry was started. A lantern 
showed itself, then a voice cried : *' Gonefor'ard. 
Keep in line tergether. Gone ter th' left," and 
order after order was shouted in what Becky 
knew to be the headkeeper's voice. 

The girl shook with excitement. "Butch, 
dear Butch, this way — ^I am here ! " she kept 
repeating, but no Butch appeared. There was 
more shouting, and from the direction of the 
lights she could tell that the company was 
moving towards the dyke from which the Hurdle 
had been removed. She thought of William, and 
his murderous stick, and his little brutal laugh, 
as he had told her for what purpose it was 
intended. Borne down on the wind was 
William's cry: "Yer duzzy fules, yer started 
tew sune ! " The lights came on, Butch must be 
in front of them. " Thank Gawd for that," was 
Becky's mental ejaculation. 

She listened eagerly for more sounds. '^ Curse 
th' wind 1 " she muttered, "I can't hear narthen. 
If only th' moon 'ud show herself, so as I could 
see something." But the pall of black that 
enshrouded everything did not Uft for a moment. 
Then something passed her, panting, gasping for 
breath. 

*' Butch,Butch 1" she cried in a hoarsfe whisper. 
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"Here, this way, Butch ! " There was no answer, 
only the loud breathing seemed to come closer 
and suddenly the reeds parted and a man's 
figure came in view. " Butch, here ! " shouted 
Becky again. Butch heard the voice and dived 
back into the reeds thinking he had been 
headed. 

''Butch, it's me, it's Becky," screamed the 
girl, and her voice rose above the wind, for the 
man heard and with a yell of joy came running 
towards the punt. " Look out, man, dew be 
careful ; don't jump, yer'llgo through her ; here, 
lay hold o' the sheet, rouse yerself ; we hain't got 
a moment ter waste or they'll be on us." 

For all answer Becky heard a terrible fighting 
for breath and Butch fell exhausted on the 
bottom-boards of the punt, unable to speak or 
move. 

"All right, dew yer lay there till yer ha' got 
yar breath," she said as she caught hold of the 
sheet and shoved oS with the quant. The punt 
came round and oflE they flew. Becky gave a 
glance behind her and could see that the lanterns 
were still a hundred or more yards from the 
bank. 

" That wor a close shave, but they couldn't 
ha' seen us," she whispered. 

The little craft was now cutting through the 
water with the speed of a torpedo boat, for the 
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wind instead of decreasing had gathered force 
and was right behind her. The small tan sail 
bellied out like a balloon, and to her occupants 
the little punt seemed to leap yards at a time 
as she was struck by each successive gust. 
Becky feared her tackle would break and she 
looked anxiously at the mast, bending like a 
whip. 

" Stir yarself, Butch," she said at last. " Get 
hold o' th' sheet, it be all I can dew ter steer. 
Look out, ease it oS ; if she get on th' roll over 
we must go." 

Butch sat up, panting still, and only able to 
speak between his gasps. " How did yer happen 
ter be there, Becky ? " he got out at last. 

" Oh, never mind that now, yer be safe from 
th' keepers, give all yar know ter th' boat. Here 
come another squall." By sheer hard work and 
superb handUng the little craft held up, and soon 
the big broad was left behind and the dyke 
leading to the staithe came into sight. Becky 
steered up the narrow passage to a pumping 
mill and Butch lowered the sail; when they 
landed on the bank the water poured in torrents 
from their clothes. 

''Where shall us hide?" asked Becky. 
" That 'on't dew ter go ter th' houseboat. Nor 
up ter th' Bell for an hour or tew, case any on 
'em wisit us." 
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"I knows," said Butch after a moment's 
thought. " OSt this mash there be a short cut 
by th' field ter th' old ruined church by Sedgely 
Hall. Let's go in there, that ain't so wery far, 
and there'll be a bit o' roof over our heads. 
That'll be a safe place, they'll never think o' 
looken' for us there." 

*' Come on then, dew yer show us the way ! " 
and Butch and Becky started oSt at a run. 

The shelter aiSorded by the ruins of St. Mary's 
Church was of the most meagre description. 
What had once been the floor of the church was 
now a bed of stinging-nettles, from the centre of 
which shot a young oak-tree, whose top was 
swaying in the wind, making a groaning noise 
as its bark ground against the stone tracery of 
the east window through which it had thrust a 
branch. From the ivy that clad the ruined 
walls the water streamed in torrents, and the 
uneven ground, open to the sky, was fast be- 
coming a pond. Becky seemed not to heed the 
downpour as she stood by Butch's side, trying to 
see the look of admiration which she knew must 
be written on his face. She told him how it was 
she had appeared in the nick of time to prevent 
his capture, told him the part Matthew had 
played in his rescue, and how she had drawn 
from William the details of his scheme. When 
she finished her narrative there was a silence. 
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broken only by the wind in the branches, and the 
pit-»-pat of the rain on the ivy. and th^ tricUe 

of the water as it poured down the sides of the 
walls. 

At length Butch spoke. *'Well, I never!" 
he exclaimed in a tone of surprise. ** Whoever 
would ha' thought there wor any one in th' whole 
world as ud ha' cared a dang whether Butch wor 
caught, or knocked on th' head, or imprisoned? 
'Tis wholly strange; well, yer ha' done it, and 
that be stranger still, and yer a woman." 

**Yes," said Becky, "a woman; one o' 
them things as yer seem ter consider can't 
dew narthen. What make yer think no one 
care what become o' yer. Butch? Yer dew 
folks a wrong thinken' such things. Don't I 
know, don't lots on us know, like Matthew for 
instance, that yer be a lot better than folks as 
ha' high opinions o' theirselves. Ain't yer alius 
willen' ter help others as much as yer able ? 
Worn't it for that chap Joe Allard, as lay sick 
at th' Debbages, that yer wor fule enow ter 
go arter a pheasant ter-night, and several other 
nights, risken' everything, and runnen' inter 
danger, just to satisfy his wants ? Why should 
yer think there ain't no one as can judge yer in 
th' proper light ? " 

" Cos I ain't worth a thought," muttered 
Butch. 
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"Yer are, Butoh, yer worth a hundred 
thoughts. Butoh, yer ha' made me a bold 
woman; I can't help it, I must out with it 
as yer seems so blind. Can't yer see. Butch, 
I be often athinken' on yer, tryen' ter make 
yer want me, tryen' to make yer feel yer want 
some one ter help yer change yer lonely way o' 
liven'. Only yer seem so stupid, yer won't see 
narthen." 

" See narthen, why I never thought o' looken'," 
Butch answered. " Why, Becky, I knowed yer 
could ha' lots o' lovers and I never thought as 
how yer oared anything about me. We ha' alius 
been gude friends, but I never knowed as how 
yer gan me a thought, anything difierent to that. 
That be right proper if yer dew," and Butch 
drew closer to Becky's side. "I can't make 
much o' a hand o' lovemaken' cos I ain't used 
ter it; no gal ha' ever had a thought for me 
afore, nor me for a gal. But, Becky, if yer 
thinks yer can love Butch that'll come easy 
enow ter me, I warrant." 

The man put his arm round Becky's waist. 
A thrill of pleasure passed through the girl's 
frame as he pressed her to his breast and she 
felt the touch of his rough, hairy face on hers. 
Butch's voice was full of emotion as he went 
on : " Why, yer makes me feel full o' happiness 
to think that yer could care ter take up along o' 
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th' likes o' me. Ah, gal, I ha' often watched 
yer when yer never knowed I wor near. I ha' 
seen yer sailen' yar little boat, plucken' o' th' 
flowers as grow, and watohen' o' th' birds as 
fly. I ha' said ter myself afore now, that there 
mawther ought never ter be allowed ter grow up 
all her life in a bar-kitchen when she love th' 
freedom and the fresh air o' heaven." 

"What a silly fule yer be," said Becky, 
laughing aloud from sheer gladness of heart, 
"not to know why I corned so often on th' 
broad I Why, it wor ter catch a glimpse on yer, 
ter be sure; only yer be so simple-like and so 
unlike other men, yer never would ha' found out 
th' reason. And now I ha' had ter tell yer ; why, 
it makes me feel red-hot all over with shame ter 
think on it." 

" That don't matters, Becky, we'll make up 
for lost time," and Butch kissed the girl's 
upturned face. "Lor, that dew seem gude; 
why, what a fule I ha' been! Ter think on 
yer runnen' inter danger as yer ha' done 
ter-night, let alone sailen' that cranky craft 
in a gale o' wind, all for me as didn't know 
no one would ha' stirred a finger for me. That 
beat me why yer did it ? " 

" Cos I loves yer. Butch. One can't help 
love." Becky laughed, glad that the darkness 
hid her blushes. 
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" No, and we 'on't try ter help it either. Lor, 
gal, there 'on't be no one ter stop us loven' when 
we be wed and on th' old boat, away from all 
pryen' folk, tergether." 

" Be where ? " cried Becky in astonishment. 

''Why, where I says, on th' old boat, o' 
course. Or maybe we ha' better ha' a bigger 
one, case any family come along. P'r'aps th' 
old craft hain't gude enow for yer, Becky, still 
she be comfortable enow and don't leak a drop 
in th' roof. That be hot and cosy inside on th' 
most bitter night when we ha' got th' old stove 
agoin'." 

*' I should think not," Becky broke in. " Tar 
old boat or any other old boat ! Yer don't think 
I be such a fule as ter want yer ter hve on a 
nasty old boat. Butch ? " 

'' Nasty owd boat ! What dew yer mean, 
gal?" said Butch, deeply wounded. 

'' What I say, nasty old boat. Pretty thing 
ter ask a woman ter live in, ain't it ? Be yer a 
tryen' ter fule me. Butch dear ? " Becky asked, 
changing her tone of indignation to one of per- 
suasion. 

'' 'Deed I ain't," said Butch with an earnest- 
ness that frightened the girl. " Why, where 
else ha' I got ter take yer tew, where else could 
I live ? I thought as how yer wanted ter live a 
life o' freedom, go where yer like, dew what yer 
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like. 'Nother thing, I could never live in a 
horrid house arter my boat. That wouldn't suit 
me ; 'tain't likely I could put up with it ; and 
that wouldn't do for one ter live on land and 
t'other on water, would it, gal?" 

" Not it wouldn't," said Becky sharply. 

" 'Sides, arter what yer ha' done ter-night, 
look what me and yer could dew worken' 
tergether. I ha' never done much poachen' 
for profit up ter now, but now that them devils 
o' keepers ha' got ter maken' a set at me and 
atryen' on their games o' knocken' me on th' 
skull, why, I'm danged if I don't take it up 
regular ! We should want more money seeing 
as there 'ud be tew mouths ter feed. With yar 
help I could skin those old coverts in no time — 
chance getten' locked up. Yer so clarver, just 
th' partner for me ; they'd never catch us, would 
they ? " 

** No, they wouldn't, cos they'd never ha' th' 
opportunity. No, Butch, I fare ter ha' made a 
mistake about yer. If that's all yer ha' got ter 
offer me arter all I ha' done for yer I'd better be 
agoin' and ha' done with this nonsense. Yer 
ha' never loved me, I can see." Becky dis- 
engaged herself from Butch's arm. 

** Hold yer on," said Butch hurriedly. " If 
yer hain't got no mind for poachen', course yer 
needn't dew it. I could manage enow for th' 
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pot. Still it's a pity when yer ha' a natural 
talent for it, and could feel tfei' excitement o' 
wondering what yer ha' copped in th' wires. 
But we can be happy as th' day's long in th' 
old boat without th' poachen'." 

'* But I 'on't ha' none o' yar old boat," said 
Becky, now fairly roused. ** What a fule I ha' 
been, ter be sure ! I thought as how I could 
ha' made yer diiSerent and I sees I can't," She 
burst into tears. ^^ No, 'tain't no use yer wanten' 
ter kiss me," as she felt the man groping in the 
dark for her face. ^' I ha' been a silly fule and 
now I sees it, and I 'on't ha' no more on it, neither. 
Yer loves yar ways and yar old boat more nor 
yer '11 ever love any gal liven', and I'll give over 
thinken' on yer any more for ever and ever ; yer 
ha' taught me a lesson and I ha' lamt it." 

Saying this Becky flung herself round and 
without uttering another word dashed through 
the broken door and was gone. Butch tried 
to follow her, but she shouted back — 

" Don't yer imitate o' following o' me. 'Tain't 
no use, and yer'd better stay where yer be or yer 
may run up agen th' keepers yet." 

The rain had almost ceased and the moon 
peeped out between the clouds as Becky, with 
her sodden garments clinging to her, hurried 
homewards with the best speed she could make. 
She entered by the back gate and picked her 
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way through the timber in her father's yard ; as 
she passed an outhouse opposite the back door 
to which she was bending her steps a figure 
sprang out and barred her passage. 

'* Lor, Matthew, how yer did make me start, 
I thought yer wor one o' them keepers. Why, I 
thought yer had got safe home and wor abed by 
this time, it must be tree o'clock and more by 
now, and Deborah a sitten' up waiten' for yer, 
skeared out o' her senses, I warrant yer. Why 
didn't yer go home ? " 

** Cos I couldn't till I knowed yer wor safe. 
I know all about Deborah awaiten', but I 
couldn't bring myself ter go back till I seed 
yer safe home," Matthew replied. 

^* That be wery kind o' yer, Matthew, and I 
ha' never thanked yer for comen' ter help me, 
but I does it now." Becky held out her hand 
and Matthew took and held it ; he detected the 
tremor in her voice and the fitful moon-gleams 
showed the traces of tears on her cheeks. "I 
shan't forget this night," she added with a 
shudder. "I wish it had been for a better 
cause." 

"Why, we ha' saved poor old Butch's head. 
What more did yer expect ? " 

" Something else," she answered, trying to 
choke a sob. " I thought as how I might make 
him alter his way o' liven' and — and " 
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'^ And yer ha' been disappointed ? " 

'^ I ha' been right disappointed and I'll tell 
yer, Mat, what I wouldn't tell no one else, I 
ha' give Butch up. 'Tain't no use atryen', I 
ha' done my best and 'tain't no use." 

^* No," said Matthew, '* he be a rum feller. I 
never could understand his ways. Maybe he'll 
alter o' hisself some day." 

^^ Never," said Becky with conviction. Her 
heart was too sore to speak further on the 
subject so, as she turned towards the door, 
she said to Matthew with a little laugh, " Were 
yer wery skeared when I made yer go off alone 
across th' broad in Butch's old boat ? I thought 
about yer arter yer had gone and felt sorry for 
yer." 

"Skeared?" questioned Matthew. "What, 
o' the keepers? No, I thinks I could ha' 
managed ter ha' downed one or two on 'em 
with my quant. I would ha' had a try at 
any rate." 

" No, I mean o' th' ghosteses, and Shuck 
Dawgs, and t'other things yer believes in," 
said Becky, a gleam of fun for the moment 
dispelling the sorrow painted on her face. 

"I never gived 'em a thought. I had tew 
much ter dew athinken' o' yer, Becky, won- 
deren' how yer'd get on." 

" Thinken' o' me, wor yer ? " 
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^^Yes, and that wom't th' fust time by a 
many. Look here, Becky. I 'on't torment yer 
ter-night o' aU nights. I knows how yer situ- 
ated, but can I walk out along o' yer Sundays ? 
I don't ask yer ter keep company along o' me, 
COS yer don't know enow on me ; but will yer let 
me walk out with yer o' Sundays ? " 

^^I 'on't promise, Matthew. Still," with a 
little upturned motion of the head and a glance 
into her lover's eyes, '* yer ha' been wunnerful 
gude ter me ter-night and yer desarves some- 
thing for yar gudeness. I'll — ^yes — p'r'aps I'll 
walk out with yer next Sunday — just for 
once.'* 

Becky quietly raised the latch, whispered 
" Gude-night," and closed the door behind 
her. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

rpWO months had passed and April had come 
-^ in without its gentle showers ; in their 
stead east winds and hailstorms swept the 
whole comitryside. And yet, in spite of 
weather so unseasonable, the earth was 
assuming her garb of green and casting off 
the dull grey habit of her winter lethargy. 
The buds on the thorn hedges were beginning 
to open and show baby leaves, and the chestnut 
trees had large sticky brown caps to the tip 
of every branch. On the south side of the 
hedgerows a few primroses showed their pale 
faces to the blue sky, and the ferns were 
shooting up fresh fronds, looking as they un- 
curled themselves, like notes of interrogation, 
questioning all the other herbage, as well as 
themselves, as to the wisdom of waking up 
when keen frosts every night froze dewdrops 
into ice on their young green heads. The colour 
of the tops of the birch trees in the covert round 
the broad was changing gradually from deep 
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purple to a crimson hue, and the larches were 
showing gold. The bent and broken reed which 
fringed the broad was disappearing beneath the 
strong, straight shoots of the young growth, 
and the osier beds had already burst into leaf. 
Though at times the wind swept its icy breath 
across the marshes, the power of the sun was 
making itself felt, and everything was putting 
on its new garb to greet the joyous summer 
so near at hand. 

Young rabbits played and scratched in the 
warm sand round their parents' burrows; 
partridges had paired and were searching 
diligently for dry spots in which to lay their 
eggs. All the small birds were twittering and 
singing, showing their plumage to the best 
advantage to attract their mates, and on the 
warren the peewits had already scratched holes 
in the soft moss and laid their mottled eggs, 
and were now tumbling about in the air, chasing 
one another, enjoying a short-lived freedom, 
ere the cares of a family brought responsibility 
to life. The snipe drummed incessantly, and 
cuckoos called as they flew from bush to bush. 
Up and down the dry, dusty roads huge, hairy- 
hocked cart stallions daily passed, their manes 
tightly screwed up in gay braids of red and 
blue and green and yellow, champing at their 
powerful bits till the froth dropped in flecks on 
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their massive chests, tossing up their heads, 
nearly jerking the rein from the hands of the 
men who were leading them, neighing shrilly 
as they came in sight of farms and homesteads, 
pounding along with awkward little plunges that 
struck sparks from the stones as their iron 
shoes hit the flint-lined roadway. With such 
care were their fat haunches and withers 
groomed that the sunbeams sparkled on their 
coats as they proudly walked along. 

Deborah could now sit with her needlework 
in the open doorway in the noontide sun. 
Always neat and tidy in her dress, of late she 
seemed to have paid more than usual regard 
to her personal appearance. A look of hope 
had come into her eyes ; she sang softly as she 
plied the needle ; she, as all nature around her, 
was imbued with the spirit of spring. She 
would stop her song to listen to the faint 
bleatings of the lambs in a distant field, or to 
raise her eyes for a moment to the handsome 
face of Joe Allard as he sat in a chair, his leg 
resting on another, his crutches by his side, 
gazing at the builder's plan of his new fishing 
smack. His strength was gradually coming 
back, and now, with the aid of crutches, he 
could walk about the house or round the Uttle 
garden. The two months indoors had taken 
the roughness from his face, and his skin 
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looked fresh and clear; health was fast return* 
ing, and the look of pain had gone. Still, at 
times, his large grey eyes were filled with 
sadness, and though Deborah longed to know 
the reason why, she had as yet refrained from 
asking. She had her secrets and her sorrows, 
so perhaps had he, she told herself. 

It had always pleased her that he had never 
questioned either Matthew or herself as to the 
relationship they bore to Nelly. Never since 
that first day, when her look of confusion at 
Butch's halting answer to his inquiry had told 
him a mystery surrounded the child, had he 
even hinted that he wished to know more. 
Deborah had frequently thought of taking him 
into her confidence and telling him of her 
trouble, but he seemed so passionately fond 
of the little girl she could not bring herself to 
tell him she was merely a love-child. 

Only a week ago he had been driven almost 
to frenzy — as had Deborah and Matthew — ^for 
Nelly had been missing from the early hours 
of the afternoon until dark. She had been last 
seen, with Disko running by her side, on the 
sandhill at the back of the house, chasing the 
rabbits as they bolted out of the dead marram- 
grass into their new burrows. When the brother 
and sister returned from searching the warren 
and the dykes Joe Allard's face was livid with 
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fear. He cursed his inability to help in the 
search, and was arranging with a lad to run 
to the village to say that he would give five 
or ten or even twenty pounds to any one who 
should bring the child back in safety, when, 
at the moment, a faint barking was heard, so 
far away that only Joe's quick ears detected it. 

'* That's Disko!" he exclaimed. "She be 
safe, or let's hope she be. He be with her; 
listen, Matthew, there be his bark agen over 
there, ter th' eastward. Follow th' sound, bor, 
and yer'U find her sure enow." 

He tried to hobble on his crutches over the 
rough ground of the warren, but stopped as he 
saw Matthew bound away in the direction from 
whence the sound had come. When Deborah 
came to him he caught her arm and pressed it 
in the agony of his fear till she winced, and 
when, later, he saw Matthew returning with the 
child on his shoulder, and the dog running by 
his side, tears of thankfulness and joy ran down 
his cheeks. The child, in her chase with Disko 
after rabbits, had wandered on and on till she 
had lain down exhausted in a warm comer of 
the sandhills and fallen asleep. Disko had 
watched her slumbers till it had occurred to 
him that it was time both for himself and his 
charge to go home to tea, and then he had given 
tongue and brought the help that was needed 
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to convey Nellie home. Joe Allard took her in 
his arms, called her his darling little girl, and 
showered kisses on her face till even Deborah, 
who had grown accustomed to his protestations 
of love, looked surprised at the expression of 
thankfulness that passed his lips. 

The child was devoted to her Mr. Drownded, 
and sat or played by his chair most of the day. 
Disko was her most faithful companion, and she 
could ride on his back, pull his long, shaggy coat, 
tumble him down, curl herself up in his body, 
and take such liberties generally as would have 
been much resented by him if coming from 
another person. But as with the master so 
with the dog, the more Nelly bothered them 
the better they liked it. 

To Deborah these days of early spring were 
ones of almost idyllic happiness. Every night 
when she went up to bed — for as soon as he had 
been able to get downstairs Joe had insisted on 
sleeping on the mattress in the front parlour — 
she allowed herself the pleasure of thinking of 
her guest. His name was on her lips when she 
woke in the morning; try as she might she 
could not dismiss him from her thoughts all 
day. To wait on him, to fetch for him, to feel 
his dependence on her, was a never-failing joy ; 
even the trivial incidents of the daily routine 
became of importance because in them he had 
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part. There was no doubt whatever that, for 
the first time in all her busy life, Deborah had 
fallen in love. 

Whenever Matthew chaffed her about her 
lodger, as he not infrequently did, she would 
feel her cheeks turn scarlet and would fly from 
her brother to hide her confusion. Sometimes 
she would laughingly retaliate with a " What 
about yer and Becky ? Don't yer try and trim 
my hat with yar feathers ! " Matthew had been 
working with Dan for nearly two months, and 
he liked the work and managed to get on with 
the old man. ** Because he be th' father o' yar 
lady-love," Deborah would tell him. Not that 
Matthew had yet asked th' girl to be his wife — 
he was far too shy and only loved at a distance, 
watching Becky as she attended to the wants of 
the callers at the Inn, or walking out with her 
on an occasional Sunday, when he looked more 
than foolish, fulness of heart appearing to 
have a paralysing effect on his organs of 
speech. 

Deborah often found herself wondering if Joe 
Allard would ask her to be his wife. Once it 
had seemed to her the words had hung trembling 
on his lips, and her body had thrilled with the 
hope that at last she was to have the right to 
chase the look of sorrow from his face. But 
after stammering out a few incoherent words 
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she had heard him mutter, ^^ Fule that I be ! " 
and he had broken out with some commonplace 
remark. "I know he'll speak afore he go 
away," she would say to herself, shuddering 
at the mere idea of a parting. For her the 
old life was gone for ever; something new 
had come into her existence — ^her life was 
beginning again. "If he goes 't will only be 
ter come back ter marry me," she told herself; 
and yet all the time something whispered in her 
ear, " 'Tain't like yar luck, Deborah, so don't 
yer expect on it," and the tears would rush into 
her eyes. 

" I wonder what ha' become o' Matthew ? " 
Joe remarked one evening after a tea that had 
been kept waiting half an hour beyond the usual 
time. 

" Can't think," Deborah replied. " I know he 
be at work in th' shop, cos he told me they 'ud 
finish th' sails o' Tutton Mill at nune, and as 
they wor ter take 'em over ter-morrow he'd be 
home early ter-night. This don't seem early, 
dew it ; half-arter six ? " 

" P'r'aps he be talken' and maken' love ter 
Becky," said Joe with a laugh. " I once heerd 
a chap who used ter sail along o' me, who wor 
alius spouting poetry and such stufi, say: *In 
th' spring a young man's fancy lightly tarns 
ter thoughts o' love.' That's where Master 
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Matthew's thoughts ha' been tamen' these few 
weeks back, if I ain't wery much mistaken ! " 

Allard was right in his surmises. Matthew, 
with much hesitation, had put the momentous 
question, and down at the Bell all was excite- 
ment in consequence of the answer. 

**Dew yer go and call th' owd chap from th' 
workshop, Becky ; we must ha' a bottle o' wine 
over this job and drink yar and Matthew's 
health," Mrs. London was saying. ** I took 
ter yer from th' fust," she added, turning to 
her future son-in-law. "I wor right pleased 
ter see yer take up along o' Becky. She ha' 
been a gude daughter ter me, and she'll make 
yer a gude wife-majrk my words on it. Yer 
won't ha' cause ter regret this here bit o' work." 

" That I be sarten of, and I be glad yer takes 
it so kindly," Matthew replied. 

" What wine shall us have ? " Mrs. London 
asked of old Dan as he shuffled into the 
inner bar. 

" I don't know what yer thinks best. Mother, 
but I should say a bottle o' that there pork wine 
'ud be suitable ter th' occasion." 

** Port wine, yer means, Father," corrected 
Becky. 

" Ah ! that be it, gal. Dew yer fetch a 
bottle." 

" Well, here's wishen' on yer health and pros- 
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perity, and may yer live long and die happy as 
yer ha' made me and th' owd chap ter-day," said 
Mrs. London, draining her glass, and letting a 
tear from her eye fall on her motherly bosom. 

" And may yer go on as yer ha' begun/' put 
in Dan, as, with trembling hands, he raised the 
glass to his lips, "so as yer master th' mill- 
wrighten' trade and can take my place when I 
be gone. Yer be a bit o' a schemer, I can tell; 
maybe yer'U inwent a bit o' 'chinery afore yer 
ha' done." 

"Dew yer give us a kiss, Becky," and Mrs. 
London folded her daughter in her arms. " I be 
going ter ha' one from yer, tew, Matthew ; yer 
can spare one as belongs ter Becky, can't yer ? " 

" Yer can get married as sune as yer Ukes, but 
yer must put up along o' me and mother for a 
time," said old Dan in a solemn voice. " Not 
as how we ha' got much more time down here, 
we be pretty nigh wore up, and when we be 
gone yer can look arter th' mill-wrighten' and 
Becky can mind th' bar and th' house as we ha' 
done this thirty year. Yer 'on't want ter tarn 
us out, will yer ? " 

" No, 'tain't likely," was Matthew's reply. 

" Don't yer carry on like that there, Dan," 
said Mrs. London briskly. " I don't feel like a 
dier, yet, thank Gawd ! When He think proper 
ter take me I hopes I'll be ready ter go, but I 
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hopes that 'on't be yet awhile. We can all 
manage ter live tergether without no bickeren' 
and baokbiten', surely ; 'sides," she added, look- 
ing at Matthew, ** I wants ter be spared a few 
year so as I can see what kind o' sample o' 
grandchildren yer '11 make tergether. I hopes 
there '11 be sev'ral." 

*' Now, Mother, dew yer ha' done," said Becky 
blushing. ** Ha' another glass, and then we 
must get ter work." 

" But yer hain't had none yerself, my gal ! " 

*^ Oh ! I be haven' a sip out o' Mat's glass. I 
don't care for liquor, never did." 

" That be it," replied her mother. " Share 
yar liquor, share yar joys, share yar sorrows, and 
yer can't go far wrong." 

"Well, now we ha' settled all comfortable-like 
for ourselves, Mat, what about Deborah ? " said 
Becky as she stood by her lover's side in the 
workshop to which they had returned. " Dew 
she get any forrader along o' Joe Allard ? Fare 
ter me they ain't fast enow for cold dinners with 
their love-maken' ; which on 'em hang back, be 
that Joe or Deb ? " 

" I don't know," Matthew replied. " I can't 
sum him up nohows. As yer says, one 'ud ha' 
thought as how he must ha' had plenty o' time 
and opportunity ter ask her by now, but he ain't 
said narthen ter my sister, I feel sure o' that, 
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dew she'd ha' told me. Yet he seem ter ha' 
plenty o' regard for her tew." 

" Well, I hopes he'll be quick about it; p'r'aps, 
now, when he hear we be goin' ter get tied up, 
he'll make up his mind and we'll ha' a double 
wedden'. I seed a double wedden' once, that 
wor beautiful, that wor," and Becky described 
the ceremony in detail. 

" What's ter become o' Deb, that's what put 
me out ? " went on Matthew, less hopeful of the 
double wedding than Becky. ** I wor talken' ter 
her last night — ^that wor afore yer'd give me yar 
answer, Becky, but even then I felt as if I could 
jump over th' mune for joy." Matthew paused 
in his work and looked into the girl's eyes for a 
moment. ** She say as how time 'ud show ; my 
happiness 'ud be enow for her, and she wouldn't 
talk about herself. Joe Allard, he seem ter pass 
a lot o' his time readen' o' books about furrin 
places and travel." 

" He ha' been a bit o' a traveller, hain't he ? " 
said Dan, who had overheard the last words. 
" Ha' he ever been ter th' Holy Land ? " 

** Don't think so," replied Matthew. " I 
knows he ha' been up North, all among th' ice 
and them froze-up countries, but don't think he 
ha' been ter no Holy Land." 

**I wonder if he'd come along o' me there; 
should like afore I die ter see where th' 'porsels 
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dwelt," said the old man. "I'll go and ha* a 
talk along o' he. If I wor only thirty year 
younger I'd go, that's a sure moral. But that 
ha' been passen' through my mind that as sune 
as I can leave Matthew ter see arter th' trade, 
and if I can get some one as 'U go with me, I 
might be young enow as 'tis." 

" Don't yer talk so silly. Father. Ter mus'n't 
be apersuaden' o' Joe ter go travellen', why, we 
wants him ter stay at home and marry Deborah." 

"Lor!" said Dan with a chuckle. "Ain't 
that like gals? As sune as they gets married 
theirselves they begins ter look round and see if 
they can't get others ter make fules o' their- 
selves." 

" Well, that's nice talk. Father, I must say, 
maken' out as how Mat and I be duzzy fules," 
Becky replied with indignation. " I say they be 
th' biggest fules as wants ter rampage over th' 
earth instead o' stayen' where they wor set down 
— and th' proper place for 'em ! " 

" Men ain't like a lot o' trees, ter be planted 
out and never move till they falls down or gets 
cut down," argued Dan. " What dew yer think 
th' world wor made for if it wom't ter travel about 
in ? Ah ! I should like ter see th' Holy Land. 
Dew yer tell yar lodger, Matthew, as how I'll 
come up and ha' a talk with him one o' these 
nights sune." 



CHAPTBE XVn 

A FEW weeks had passed. The warm spring 
-^^ weather had come to stay, lilac bushes and 
may-trees were in flower, and the comitryside 
was white with the blossom of pear and plum. 
Even the apple-trees were opening tiny pink 
buds and the warm sun and gentle showers 
were painting the wheat and barley fields a vivid 
green. The marshes and meadows were gay 
with buttercups and cuckoo-flowers; the whole 
country was young again and full of joy. 

Matthew, whose spare time after work was 
spent with Becky, saw but little of his sister or 
Joe Allard. He was too fully occupied with his 
own happiness to have much time to give to 
other people's affairs. Butch he had hardly 
seen since the night he helped to rescue him, for 
the man seldom called at the Bell, he was busy 
with his eel-nets, he said, and remained in his 
boat or on the marshes, only coming into the 
village when he needed supplies. 
Deborah could not fail to notice how deep was 
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the depression into which Allard had sunk. 
Earely now, even temporarily, could she dispel 
the cloud of melancholy that enfolded him. 
**He must see I love him," was her frequent 
thought, " and I know he ha' a great regard for 
me, he ain't married and he hain't got a young 
woman, cos he never ha' no letters 'cept from 
his mate at Grimsby and th' people who be 
builden' o' his smack. I wonder what 't be as 
is keepen' us apart?" When Matthew had 
announced his approaching marriage hope had 
sprung up in Deborah's breast that now Joe 
would ask her to be his wife, but as the weeks 
went by a dull pain, bom of disappointment and 
despair gnawed at the woman's heart. A sad 
expression came into her eyes, her work was 
done mechanically, she ceased to sing as she 
scrubbed the boards, or cleaned and tidied her 
kitchen. There seemed to be a check on all 
conversation, and frequently she and Allard 
would pass a whole day hardly saying a word to 
one another. Even Nelly felt that something 
was wrong and deserted both of them for Disko, 
with whom she spent most of her play-time. 
The child went to school now, and the cottage 
was more silent than ever. 

One morning the postman brought Joe a letter. 
His face grew serious as he read it, and he put 
it back in its envelope and thrust it in his 
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pocket. He limped across the roomi passed out 
of the open door, and sat himself down on the 
chair which was placed for him by the wall of 
the cottage. Deborah heard him sigh as he 
filled his pipe. She went out and offered him a 
light. 

^^ Thank yer/' he said, looking up into her 
face. After a moment's silence he added, ^^If 
yer ha' got a httle time ter spare, I ha' got 
something ter tell yer, Deborah. Something I 
orter ha' told yer long afore." 

Deborah's face flushed and her breath came 
in short, quick gasps. ^^ Be he goin' ter ask 
me ? " she wondered as she seated herself on 
the step at his side. She noted the sadness of 
his face and hope seemed to die within her. 

** What be it, Joe ? " she answered. "I ha' 
seen for some time past as yer ha' somethen' on 
yar mind which be awexen' on yer. If I can 
dew anything — anything ter — " she hesitated — 
** ter make yer happy, Joe, I will." 

** I know that. Deb. I ha' knowed it all th' 
time, and that make it th' harder for me, my 
gal, ter tell yer, but, there, I must out with it 
and ha' done with it. I had a letter this momen' 
from Bessey's o' Yarmouth ter say my smack 
be done and they want their yard, so I must 
clear her out, and that means I must get a crew 
and sail her back ter Grimsby. She ha' cost my 
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mate and me a gude tidy sum o' money and 
that be about time she should be eamen' some 
of it back agen, and she can't dew that without 
me. My leg, thanks ter all yar care, be pretty 
well mended now, so, Deborah,'* Joe paused for 
a moment and rested his hand on the woman's 
shoulder, ** I must be agoing — ^I be wery, wery 
sorry I ha' got ter leave yer — but it be all for th' 
best — I ought never ter ha' stopped so long." 

** Well, o' course, Joe," Deborah replied. **I 
shall — that's ter say Matthew and I shall be 
sorry ter lose yer. I shall miss yer, or, rather, 
Nelly and I shall miss yer more than Matthew, 
as he be so fashed about thinken' o' his wedden'. 
Still yer'U often come and see us when th' 
herren' fleet work down this way ter bring th' 
fish inter Yarmouth. Yer will come and see us 
then, won't yer ? " 

Presently she went on, trying her hardest to 

bring a cheerful note into her voice. *' I don't 

see why it be for th' best that yer be going, 

'cept ter follow yar trade, seeing as folks can't 

get along dewing narthen. I don't see why yer 

says yer orter ha' gone afore, especially with yer 

leg as bad as that wor. No, yar being here ha' 

made my hfe brighter — ^I mean that ha' been 

nice ter ha' some one ter pass a few words with, 

cos when Matthew be away that be lonesome for 

me. But, there, yer won't forget yar friends, I 

17 
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knows yer better nor that — ^yer will come back 
and see us sometimes, won't yer, Joe ? " 

Allard did not answer but shifted uneasily in 
his chair ; he appeared to be fighting something 
within him. Then he saw that Deborah's eyes 
were swimming with tears she was trying to 
keep back. " Poor gal, poor gal ! " he said at 
length. ** I knowed what it would be. If only 
I had been drownded," he muttered. " No, 
Deborah, that'll be best for me not ter come 
and see yer," he added, speaking firmly. 

** Why ? " she asked in a choking voice. 

" Cos, gal, I knows how yer feels t' wards me. 
I ha' my own feelings tew. Deborah, yer ha' 
shewed me scores o' times, and I knows it 
without yer sayen' narthen, that yer ha' lamt 
ter love me." 

** Yer ha' no right ter say that, Joe. I ha' 
never said such a thing. I likes yer, Joe, I 
likes yer more, p'r'aps, than I knows, still t'other 
thing don't come till one's arst — ^leastways it 
oughtn't tew." 

** I know, I know, gal," broke in Allard, 
speaking hurriedly. " I'll tell yer — and I'll try 
and give yer as little pain as I can — ^why it can 
never be ; I ain't worthy o' yer, Deb ; yer orter 
ha' a real gude man, one o' th' best as ever 
walked. Yer thinks I be all right and proper. 
I ain't. I'm a real bad 'un, as didn't desarve 
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ter ha' my life spared. I ha' been wholly bad. 
I ha' once done something as I shall never be 
forgiven for all my life. Yer thinks I am gude, 
but I ain't," he repeated. 

" Joe," answered Deborah, ** we be none o' 
us as gude as we orter be, and all on us ha' done 
things as we didn't orter, but if we are sorry for 
'em — sorry as yer be — why, we shall be forgiven. 
Tell me about 'em, Joe." The woman rested 
her hand on his knee. " I could forgive a deal 
for yer." She looked up in his face and smiled. 

** Ah ! my gal, it don't lay with yer ter forgive. 
I sometimes wish it did, for though yer ain't the 
first woman I ha' had a great regard for, and 
though, cos o' this thing, I ha' only let myself 
like yer, still love ain't so far off, if it ain't come 
a'ready. P'r'aps yer ha' never loved as I ha', 
Deb, loved till yer wor nigh mad with it, loved 
till that eat yar heart up." 

Deborah shook her head. 

*^ Well, I'll tell yer why, when I knows yer 
would make a gude wife, and a loven' wife, far 
tew gude for me, why I must go away afore it 
be tew late." 

** It wor like this," he began. " Sev'ral year 
ago I fell in th' company of a young gal. She 
wor a lot younger than me. Maybe she ha' 
forgotten Joe Allard by now. She wor a fair- 
haired little thing, with blue eyes. Then I 
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committed a sin as I ha' been punished for ever 
since — am being punished for now. I lost sight 
on her, and I never knowed what become on 
her. She lived nigh my house, but when I 
comed back from woyagen' she wor gone. Ain't 
that enow ter perwent me ever marryen' o' any 
one, Deb ? " 

" That depend," was Deborah's guarded reply. 
^^ F'r'aps she be married herself. Still that be a 
terrible thing, I knows, for we once had a case 
in our own family and thought th' man must be 
a willain. Dew yer still care for her, Joe ? " 

" I swore an oath I would never think o' no 
one else, Deb, and I ha' kept it till I come here. 
If I wor ter stop I might be tempted ter break 
on it. I ha' tried for years and years ter find 
th' gal and I think sometimes she must ha' 
forgotten me. I ha' adwertised and done all I 
could ter find her and she must ha' heerd o' me ; 
still, till I know for sarten she ha' forgotten me 
and ha' married some one else, so long dew I 
feel I must love her." 

" Who wor she? Tell me, Joe. Most likely 
she ha' forgotten, or be married." 

** No, I 'on't mention names or places, Deb, 
but I'll tell yer th' truth o' th' story and then 
yer can judge for yarself if I be free or not. 
But I tells yer, though I likes yer, yes, though I 
loves yer, I could never love yer as I did th' 
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fust. Some year ago — that be six or seven, I 
ha' lost count o' time — I got a berth on a gentle- 
man's yacht. She wor a big craft, schooner- 
rigged; she wor in Lowestoft harbour at th' 
time, and th' gentleman as owned her wanted 
a mate, and he took me, and we went sailen' 
about all down th' South o' England, and then 
we went furrin in th' winter, right down th' 
Mediterranean. Next spring we comed up 
Lowestoft way agen, and then my master buy 
a house nigh a big town where there wor a river 
ter lay th' yacht up in. 

" After he got inter his house he paid off th' 
crew, all 'cept me, and I wor left in charge o' 
th' boat, and used ter take his ladies and friends 
out in a little sailen' boat when they wanted ter 
go. We often went out for th' whole day ter- 
gether, and I alius fetched th' provisions for th' 
day from th' house afore th' folk comed down 
ter th' boat, and took the baskets back o' nights. 
I often spoke ter a young gal as wor one o' th' 
servants at th' house ; I liked her th' fust time I 
ever clapped eyes on her, and once I arst her 
ter walk out o' me Sundays. That wor a long 
time afore I could get her ter come, but at last 
one Sunday I told her if she would come I'd sail 
her down th' river, and that tempted on her, 
and arter that she 'ud walk out with me every 
Sunday. Then I used ter go up and see her of 
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an evening, and th' little gal as wor so shy when 
she knowed me fust, she got ter love me and I 
loved her. Ah ! th' fust love, Deborah, that be 
th' one o' yar whole life. Ter may love a woman 
arterwards, and marry her, and live, p'r'aps, a 
lot more comfortable-like than yer would ha' 
done with th' t'other, but 'tain't th' same love 
as th' fust. That be like burning fires within 
yer." 
" I understand, Joe. Dew yer go on." 
" Well, one evening we went out for a walk, 
and we wor talken' o' th' time when we'd be 
wed, and we wor sitten' down in a field o' hay 
which had been cut and wor ready for carten', 
and then something comed over th' pair on us, 
and afore we knowed anything that had happened. 
That frightened both on us ; but that wor love 
and no badness meant. I wor only haven' 
sixteen shillen' a week for looken' arter th' boat, 
and I hadn't saved narthen, so I thought I'd 
better go for a month or tew fishen', and get a 
bit o' money tergether so as ter buy some 
furniture and make a home for my gal and me. 
But I wor tew late, the herren' boat wor all laid 
up, and I wor wonderen' what I should dew, 
when a chap I knowed says : * I be goin' up ter 
Dundee ter go on a whaler, I can get yer a job 
if yer ha' a mind ter go. Yer may be away tree 
month or more.' 
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" I wrote my gal a letter and I gived it ter a 
chap ter post, and I and this man took a steamer 
— a cargo boat — ^that wor going up north and 
wor going at once. P'r'aps th' chap I gived th' 
letter tew never posted on it, anyways as sune 
as we got ter Dundee th' skipper o' th' whaler 
he shipped both on us and we sailed that night 
and I never had a chance ter send another word 
as ter where I wor agoing. Well ! we sailed 
right away north, and that wor six weeks afore 
we see any whale, and that wor tew month afore 
we got nigh enow ter kill any on 'em. Then we 
wor right in th' ice floes and we did well, and 
th' skipper he reckoned what with his bone and 
his ile he 'ud clear for hisself tew hundred pound, 
and my share 'ud be fifty, not oounten' time 
money. 

** I kept thinken' o' my gal and wishen' I could 
send her a letter, but we never fell in with no 
wessels going home and our skipper he kept 
away from t'other whalers — ^he said he alius did 
best when he sailed his own course. Still I 
knowed she 'ud be true ter me and I wor pleased 
ter think as how I should ha' a bit o' money ter 
get a few things tergether and marry her as 
sune as I got home. 

^*We had been away tree months and th' 
skipper say: 'Arter we gets next whale I'm 
oflE home.' Lor ! I kept a sharp lookout. I wor 
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alius alooken' and alooken', when one artemone 
I seed one. I yells out, * There she spout.' 
Every one clambered up on deck, and we hoisted 
sail and we laid away arter her, but that wor 
a bull whale, and that seed us making for him 
and we chased him for tew days afore we got 
up ter him. All th' time we wor achasen' th' 
weather wor greasen' up all round, and th' clouds 
kept biling one on top o' t'other, and th' skipper 
he had half a mind ter leave th' owd whale and 
make for home. Still he thought he'd ha' him, 
and he and all but tew men and myself went ofiE 
in th' little boats ter harpoon him. We wor left 
aboard ter make th' fires up ter boil th' fat inter 
ile when t'others should come back. 

" As I said afore, th' clouds kept biling up and 
it comed on ter blow. We kept jillen' th' owd 
craft along, and watohen' th' fires, and keepen' 
eye on our boats; they had got close ter th' 
whale when that begun ter blow worse nor ever, 
and th' sea wor runnen' mountains high. Then 
I seed th' skipper leave th' whale and make for 
us. All at once I seed a great wave swamp over 
th' boat he wor in, and when I looked agen all 
on 'em wor in th' water and t'other boat rowen' 
t'wards 'em. They got some on 'em aboard, 
but I s'pose th' extra weight, or tryen' ter get 
t'others aboard, upset her and down go that boat 
tew ; we were half a mile off, and afore we got 
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ter where they upset they had all disappeared. 
We sailed about round th' spot all th' artemune, 
but ne'er seed a glint o' one on 'em agen." 

Joe paused in his narrative, overcome by the 
memory of that afternoon. "Well then," he 
began again, "there comed on th' worst night 
I ever remembers in my life. All th' gear on 
them whalers is so heavy and strong that with 
only us tree chaps it wore more than we could 
manage. We ran afore th' storm — that wor a 
southerly wind — being the only thing we could 
dew. We wor going north all th' time, and 
presently we got right in th' ice floes; we hit 
one and that jarred us, and our mast went over- 
board, and my tew poor mates were swept along 
with it and I never seed 'em agen. There wor 
I left all along agen th' ice, and th' whaler help- 
less ; I wished I'd gone over along o' my mates. 
Then I thought o' my girl, and I said my prayers 
ter th' Almighty ter keep her safe and from 
sorrowen' overmuch. I wondered how she wor, 
and then I thought as how she might be going 
ter ha' a child, and I says ter myself : ^ This ha' 
been done ter punish on yer.' 

" I knowed my time wom't far off. I knowed 
I wor miles from anywhere, and that I couldn't 
work a craft without a mast alone out o' th' ice. 
That wor a fearful night. Th' ice kept cracken', 
and groanen', and hitten' th' sides o' th' whaler. 
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I nigh went mad. Th' momen' corned at last, 
and then I seed th' whaler wor asettlen' down by 
th' head. There wor one little boat left, and I 
put some water in a keg inter her, and some 
biscuits, and a bit o' meat, and I broke up th' 
skipper's lockers, and I takes some o' th' best 
bits o' whalebone and puts along o' t'other 
things. Then I makes myself some coffee, and 
I sits on th' whaler till I seed she wor agoin', 
then I launches my boat and rows away. Pre- 
sently I seed th' whaler make a kind o' deeve 
and down she goes. Th' last I seed wor her 
owd rudder and stem asticken' up in th' air. 
She wor gone, and all our hard work along o' 
her! 

^* I rowed all day up one channel and down 
another till at last I got out inter clear water. 
I looked for a sail, but I could see narthen but 
th' miles o' green water. Th' storm had blowed 
itself out, still there wor a moderate high sea 
runnen', and that took all my know ter keep th' 
boat from being swamped. When I tried ter 
get a bit o' grub or a drink o' water that wor 
worse. I rowed all that day and night, and 
th' next momen' I wor done. I had no more 
strength in me, I couldn't keep on th' seat, and 
I give over, and lay down on th' bottom-boards 
and went off senseless. Th' last thing I thought 
of wor my gal. I felt her arm round my neck, 
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and mine aolaspen' her ter my heart ; I felt her 
soft hair touch my face, and I felt happy ; I kept 
sayen her name, and she kept whisperen, * Joe, 
Joe.' Then I remembers narthen more. 

"I wor woke up by something snuffen' over 
my face, and when I comed round I found I wor 
alayen' out on a beach all covered o' snow. I 
wor close ter th' water's edge, and my boat lay 
on her side with all my things tipped over on th' 
sand. I must ha' drifted on th' shore, and as 
th' storm had passed th' waves had rolled th' 
boat over and shot me out, and then I must ha' 
struggled in my sleep till I got outer dry land 
and there failed down, but I don't remember 
narthen at all about it. I looked up, thinken' 
that wor a wild beast sniffen' round me, but that 
wor a little puppy dawg with a shaggy coat as wor 
sitten' on my chest astaren' at me. There wor 
several other great dawgs round me — I thought 
at fust they wor wolves — and they wor busy 
chewing o' th' whalebone that had fallen out o' 
my boat. That wor hardly light at th' time and 
that wor gently snowen'. I felt cold and stiff 
all over, nigh froze ; that seemed a wild sort o' 
place^ — no trees, no housen, narthen but black, 
ice-covered rocks. 

** I made out in th' dim light tree or four snow- 
huts, and presently I seed th' funniest looken' 
little man come crawlen' out o' a hole in th' 
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middle o' his hut, like a dawg. He seed me and 
wor comen' t'wards me, when I sits up and back 
he deeve agen inter his house. Then I heerd a 
lot o' talken' in a lingo I had never heerd afore, 
and out he come agen, with a great harpoon in 
his hand, and tew or tree others shoved their 
heads out. I thought he looked like sticken' his 
pricker inter me, so I crawls ter my boat and I 
picks up a bit o' whalebone and I offers that ter 
him. Lor! that altered matters d'rectly-like, 
for he twigged what that wor, and he rubbed 
his hands on it, and then offs it back ter th' 
hut ter show his mates. Out they comes, and I 
chucks some more on it ter 'em — ^that must ha' 
been worth a tidy bit, even ter them, they seemed 
so wunnerful pleased — and they come dancen' 
round me, th' funniest little men yer ever seed. 
They stunk o' ile and grease like a wat o' tallow. 
I pointed ter my mouth and made 'em under- 
stand I wor hungry, and they imitated ter me I 
wor ter go inter their hut, which I did on my 
hands and knees. 

** Lor ! that smelt tew; kinder wet fur smell 
mixed o' seal ile. That wor blue with smoke ; 
there wor only th' hole we crawled inter and a 
little hole in th' roof ter let th' smoke out, and 
a small lamp ter give light. They all stood 
jabbering round th' hut, alooken' at th' whale- 
bone. When I'd got more used ter th' hut I 
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seed there wor ten or a dozen on 'em, men, 
women, and children ; then I seed they wor all 
naked, 'cept th' chaps as come out o' th' hut 
ter me." 

** All naked ! " cried Deborah in astonishment. 
*' Why and that wor a froze-up country ; all ice, 
and snow, and howlen' winds ! " 

** All naked as they wor born," repeated Joe. 
** They wor Eskermoos. They be nigh savages, 
though they wom't bad little folk, as I found. 
I knowed they wor Eskermoos directly I seed 
they hadn't got no clothes on, cos a chap on 
th' whaler he had been in Greenland and had 
seen 'em. They gived me some reindeer milk 
and a lump o' fat. I drank th' milk and lay 
down ter sleep, though they kept up such a 
clattering that wor a long time afore I dropped 
off. I couldn't understand their lingo, but I 
managed to make out that they wor maken' for 
Godthaab ter sell skins, and wor seal hunten' on 
th' way. I bode with 'em for tew months, and 
took on hunten' seal with 'em. We had wery 
gude luck and they thought that wor me as 
brought it. They be like children ter deal 
with. 

" They alius put part o' th' catch on a sledge 
for me arter every hunt. When we got ter th' 
town I sold my lot and made pretty nigh fifty 
pounds o' th* seal and th' whalebone I had kept 
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oS th' wreck. Then I took a merchant steamer 
ter Norway, and worked my way back ter Hull. 
Then I went and looked for my gal, but she had 
left her place^ — left it in disgrace, so I wor told, 
and I knowed what that meant. No one could 
say for sarten where she had gone. One woman 
sarvant as knowed her thought that wor Lowes- 
toft, but when I went there ter seek her no one 
seemed ter know th' name. I wor right crazy, I 
wor. I used ter take journeys all about th' big 
towns, hopen' ter find her or some one as knowed 
on her. I advertised in all th' papers — ^in lots o' 
London papers — ^but could never hear a din on 
her, and arter tree year I give over tryen'. 

"Afore that I fell in with a man who had 
bought a smack and wanted some cash ter fit 
her out, and I let him ha' my fifty pounds, and 
took shares in th' boat. She did so well my 
shares worked out ter a hundred and fifty pound 
at th' end o' th' season. Then he and I kinder 
went in Co. tergether, and everything I did 
tamed ter gold, just like when I wor with th' 
Eskermoos. Then 't was th' seal as alius come 
my way, now it wor th' herren'. We would get 
fifty or a hundred last o' fish when t'other boats 
got five or six. Still I wor that miserable, I 
didn't want th' money, I wanted my gal. Ter 
amuse myself I hired a Uttle house at Grimsby 
and filled it full o' furniture, and put up curtains, 
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and fitted it out proper, just ter satisfy myself I 
had kept my promise o' maken' a home, and 
then that 'ud be ready for her when I did find 
her. I never lived in it ; no, I looked on that 
house as a sort o' holy place. I alius used ter 
take oflE my shoes when I went in. I used ter 
sit there by th' hour tergether, awaiten' for my 
gal, goin' through each room and callen' out her 
name. Folks said I wor mad, and boys broke 
th' winders till I had ter get th' perlice ter look 
arter th' place for me ; then I had wooden 
shutters made, so as they couldn't break th' 
winders. I ha' got that there house now. 
There it stand, full o' my things, but I shall 
never live in it." 

Allard paused. A great sob caught his breath 
and stayed all power of utterance. '* No," he 
went on when he had recovered himself, ** I ha' 
been justly punished ; sometimes I ha' thought 
I ha' been tew hardly punished, that more ha' 
been laid on me than I could bear. Then I got 
wrecked ofiE this shore and yer and yar brother 
took me in and tended on me ; and then I seed 
there wor other gude, loven' women in th' world 
as well as my little gal as I ha' never forgot, 
though arter I had got ter know yer, Deborah, I 
did feel slippen' sometimes, and thoughts ha' 
come inter my head about yer. But th' face o' 
Nelly alius drove 'em from me. Yer used ter 
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wonder why I kept th' child nigh me so much. 
It wor because she reminded me o' my gal, and 
when I watched her face that brought back my 
gal ter me. If that hadn't been for Nelly I 
might ha' forgot, I might ha' arst yer ter marry 
me. That 'ud ha' been a sin, Deb, for till I 
knows what ha' become o' my poor gal I ain't 
free. No, it be Nelly what ha' saved me, like 
th' dawg Disko, as wor th' puppy as licked my 
face and brought me round. 

"There yer are. Deb, my gal, now yer ha' 
heerd my history. Yer don't think much o' Joe 
Allard now, I reckons; he hain't th' chap yer 
thought he wor, be he ? I told yer I wom't fit 
for such a woman as yer be. Now I ha' been 
able ter tell some one all about it and go through 
with it, I feels that same feelen' as I used ter 
have, that I could never think o' another woman 
afore I knowed my gal had forgot her Joe and 
took up with some other chap. Now ain't I 
right in sayen' as how I didn't orter ha' stopped 
so long when I seed how it wor with yer, gal, 
and I be sorry for yer. Next to my gal as I 
wronged," and Joe bowed his head, "I loves 
yer. I dew, I dew indeed." Turning to 
Deborah, he took her by the hand and asked, 
" But ain't I right, mate, ain't I right ? " 

All through the man's story Deborah had been 
softly weeping. Too overcome to answer, she 
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rose from the doorstep and turned away her 
face. Presently she said — 

'* I can't tell yer all at once, Joe, indeed I 
can't. I'll go and sit by th' waves a bit and 
think it over. No, don't yer come with me, let 
me be alone, and I promise yer one thing, I'll 
tell yer — I'll try and tell yer true — when I comes 
back." 
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CHAPTER XVin 

DEBORA.H walked slowly up the sandhills, 
she walked as if she were very weary. She 
looked neither to the right hand nor to the left 
as she climbed the hill, but rested a moment 
when the top was gained and gazed out to sea. 

" Sea, how I hates yer," she cried aloud. 
** Yer ha' been th' cause o' all my troubles. Yer 
started by drowning my father, then yer took my 
stepfather and broke my mother's heart. Then 
yer held Joe in yar grip and spoilt his life, and 
then yer throwed him up almost agen my door 
just ter spoil th' rest o' my life, and yer ha' done 
it tew. I ha' gude mind ter let yer make an 
end o' me. Yer hungry, alius hungry ; ter-day 
yer looks blue and kind, but I knows yar ways, 
yer alius ready ter take some one inter yar belly, 
even if yer dew look blue and calm. My Gawd, 
why be th' sea so cruel ! " 

She walked a few yards down the hill towards 
the beach, out of sight of curious eyes. Fling- 
ing herself down she buried her hands in the hot, 

968 
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soft, dry sand, which she grasped in handfuls, 
casting it from her, then digging into it again 
to relieve her intolerable agony. She heard the 
soft murmur of the waves as they broke on the 
shore; the gentle rattle of the pebbles as the 
tide rolled them forward or sucked them back 
again. 

" Oh ! curse yer," she cried, turning to cast a 
look of hatred at the sea ; then she hid her face 
in her hands and sobbed. 

" Joe's gal ! It can be no other than Euth," 
she told herself, when, her tears exhausted, she 
was composed enough for thought. She lifted 
her tear-stained face to the heavens in mute 
appeal. ^^ It must be Euth, I am sure on it. I 
couldn't ask him, but I must. Yes, I'll go 
through with it ; th' suner th' better." 

Then she thought of the old days, five years 
ago, when Nelly was bom, and how she had 
sworn to wreak her vengeance on the man who 
had ruined her sister. 

"I ha' been made ter eat my words," she 
muttered bitterly. "I ha' nursed him as if he 
had been my brother, yes, or my lover. I ha' 
done more, I ha' loved him myself, loved him 
from th' fust. I love him now, I dew, I dew, and 
he never can be mine." 

Then something whispered, ** Don't tell him ; 
he never Cjan find out. Euth brought it on 
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herself ; why should yer suffer for her ? Hain't 
yer suffered enow ? Maybe he will go away, and 
their find he must ha' some one ter love, and'll 
come back and marry yer. Then yer can clasp 
him ter yar heart as a reward for what ye ha' 
done." Insidiously the tempter whispered, 
" Maybe 'tain't Ruth at all, 'tain't yar business 
ter find out. If he marry yer yer'll be th' one 
he'll love, yar love'll make him forget t'other 
woman. That be yar turn ter ha' a bit o' hap- 
piness in life. Oh! my Gawd! help me," the 
woman cried, springing to her feet and shaking 
herself free of the sand that clung to her woollen 
gown. " Put them thoughts out o' my head." 

She knelt down, and clasping her hands 
turned her face in supplication to the God 
above. Her memory wandered back to the 
little bedroom at Faketown, and she saw Euth's 
anxious face and heard the voice saying — 

'' Any letter for me, Deb ? " 

She saw her sister turn away her head and 
bury her face in the pillow, saw the frail form 
torn by sobs, and heard the harsh words she 
herself had uttered against the man she did not 
know. Heard her sister's pleading cries — 

'* Don't, Deb, yer don't know him. He be a 
right proper man, he ain't bad, indeed he ain't ; 
ter-morrow there will be a letter, only wait." 

She had got to know the man. Her sister's 
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words were only too true. He was not bad ; he was 
good, better than any man she had ever known, 
kind, unselfish, true. 

" Wor it his fault I got ter love him ? " she 
asked herself with bitterness. " Ha' he ever 
said one word ter me ter try and make me care 
for him ? No, no ! " rang through her brain. 
" Never. Only yer wom't used ter haven' some 
one as studied yer near yer ; no one ever thought 
on yer before. Deb." 

He had been in fault, overcome by his love of 
Euth. He was stronger now — he had been 
punished, Euth had been punished. She re- 
called his words, " Sometimes I thinks th' 
punishment is harder than I can bear." 

Though he believed she had gone out of his 
life his love for Euth was as great as ever ; if 
he saw her but for a moment all the old fires 
would be rekindled. Deborah shut her burning 
eyes and pressed her hands tightly against 
them. She saw in imagination the pale, sad 
face of her sister as she worked at her place at 
Thetford as if all hope were dead within her, 
saw her becoming an old woman before her 
time, taking no interest even in her child. Of 
late she had ceased to write — they had had no 
letter from her for three months ; when last she 
wrote she said she was well but had nothing to 
write about, nothing ever happened, Deborah 
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remembered how the feeling of hopelessness 
shown in the letter had annoyed her at the 
time, how she had said to Matthew in her anger, 
"When will th' gal give over thinken' about 
that low blackguard ? " 

She had not answered the letter, for it came 
about the time Joe was washed ashore, and she 
had been so occupied nursing him, and such new 
interest had come into her life, that the absent 
sister had been almost forgotten. Now, with 
the newly acquired knowledge of the meaning of 
pain, her sister's sufferings were revealed to her. 
She wondered if Buth still said to herself every 
morning as she woke : " Any letter for me ? " 
If she did every morning brought fresh dis- 
appointment in its train. 

"I can feel what yer feel, Euth dear," she 
broke out. " 'Tain't for long, though ; I'll go and 
tell yar Joe and yer shall ha' a letter from him 
ter-morrow, a letter as will send th' blood tearing 
through yar body and bring th' colour back ter 
yar cheeks. And, Ruth, yer shall ha' a letter 
from me asking yar forgiveness for all them cruel 
words I ha' spoken against yer Joe. Joe — Joe 
— there, I must say yar name once more, say it 
as I ha' said it night and momen' in my prayers. 
Yer be agoin' from me now, Joe ; yer be goin' 
inter th' light and sunshine, and I be left in th' 
cold and dark. Joe, this be th' last time I'll 
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think o' yer as I ha' done, Jee, my dearest, 
dearest Joe." 

The woman threw herself on the sand and 
sobbed; her shoulders shook convulsively, and 
her bosom heaved, tears came trickling through 
the clasped fingers and fell on the hot sand 
which sucked them up, for there is but little 
water in a tear and there are depths of sand to 
dry it. Ten minutes passed, twenty minutes, 
half an hour, and the incoming tide kfpped at 
the foot of the sandhill on which Deborah lay 
fighting her great battle with love and self. She 
grew calmer after a time, the sobs became less 
frequent, she uncovered her face and rose from 
the ground. 

A look of resignation was on her countenance 
and she was able to smile. ** My Gawd ! " she 
cried aloud, taking the sea and silent sky as 
witnesses to her oath. ** I thank yer for given' 
o' me strength. I ha' done with them thoughts 
for ever ; I ha' lamt my fust lesson o' love. I 
be better now. I feel a better woman ; I can go 
to Joe Allard with wholly different feelen's. I 
shall like ter see him happy, I shall like ter see 
Euth happy ; later on I can go and see 'em 
happy tergether in th' little house at Grimsby 
that be waiten' for 'em. Yes," she thought as 
she began to walk towards the cottage, *Mt be 
gude ter see people wedded as love one another ; 
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it be gude ter help folks wed as want ter. I must 
be quick, though/' and she began to run down the 
hill. As she ran the wind sang in her ears and 
the words it formed were these — 

**Yar tarn may come when yer leasts ex- 
pects it." 

Deborah shook her head and sadly replied, 
" Not for Deb, not for Deb ; for Buth, for Joe, 
for Matthew, but not for Deb.'* 

She found Joe Allard sitting where she had 
left him. He looked up and was struck by the 
sweet expression on the woman's face. 

^^ Step inside, I ha' got a question or tew ter 
ask yer," she said to him. To herself she kept 
muttering, **Yer must be quick, yer must be 
quick." 

Joe followed her into the kitchen and sat 
down at the table and Deborah leant against 
the window-sill, with her back to the light. 
** Afore I asks yer any questions I wants ter tell 
yer I thinks yer be quite right ter be true ter yar 
gal," she said. **Few would, but yer different 
ter most men. Even if yer no longer loved her 
yer'd be true for th' wrong yer ha' done her, but 
yer loves her in yar heart o' hearts, I know yer 
dew." 

Joe bowed his head. 

** Even if yer had got over that feelen' 't would 
be yar duty ter find th' young woman and offer 
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ter make an honest woman on her, and ask ter 
be forgiven th' wrong yer ha' done her. Yer 
ha' tried, yer ha' tried hard, yer ha' been 
punished for what yer ha' done, and she ha' 
been punished tew. I ha' only got a few words 
ter say ter yer ; yer never told me th' name o' 
th' gal. Wor it Euth Varley ? Did it happen at 
King's Lynn ? " 

Deborah trembled as she asked the question. 
Joe Allard stared at her with starting eyes ; for a 
moment he could not utter a word. 

*'Her name be Euth Varley and 't wor at 
Lynn I met her," he cried at last. " Dew yer 
know her. Deb ? Tell me ; be she alive, where be 
she ? Quick, tell me what yer knows." 

** I thought so ; I wor sure on it d'reotly yer 
began ter tell yar tale. I wanted ter see if yer 
still loved her. I see yer dew. Allard, yar 
punishment be over ; Euth Varley be alive and 
well. She be my little step-sister, and she be in 
Thetford in a place. Yer can write ter her 
ter-night ; yer can go ter her ter-morrow." 

'' Thank Gawd ! thank Gawd I " were Allard's 
first words. Turning to Deborah he exclaimed, 
** Yer saved my live, which I thought wom't 
worth th' saven', yer ha' now saved my hap- 
piness. Tell me, Deborah, did Euth ha' a child 
arter all, or wor that only my fears ? " 

^* Yar fears wor right, Allard. Th' little gal 
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Nelly, as yer love so much, belong ter Buth and 
yer." 

Joe rested his amis on the table and buried 
ms face in his hands ; the falhng tears showed 
the remorse he was suffering. 

" Ter think on it, my little own gal, and 
sufferen' all through me with th' name o' th' 
little barsted. 'T wom't her fault, poor child, it 
wor mine and Buth's. I alius took ter her, and 
she wor my own all th' time tew. My poor gal 
Buth, how yer must ha' suffered." 

^^ She ha' done that right enow, Allard, as I 
can bear witness. I took th' child from her 
when it wor bom so as ter hide her shame from 
prying folk. Now yer tew'll have her back 
and yer'll outlive th' shame, seein' as yer ha' 
been really wed though not churched. Th' 
child be still young, she don't know narthen, she 
need never know. Yer ha' both been through 
yar trials and sorrows ; yer ha' met 'em brave, 
both on yer. Time heal all things," she added 
with a smile. There were some sorrows time 
never heals, she knew. 

*' Yer took her. Deb, ter hide my dear Buth's 
shame. Yer took her burden on yar shoulders. 
Oh yes, I ha' heerd th' talk about yer and th' 
child, and I ha' often wondered. Some day 
yer'll ha' yar reward for what yer ha' done — if 
not in this world in th' next, surely. But if 
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ever Gawd made a gude woman yer be she." 
Allard rose from the table and crossed to where 
Deborah stood- **Deb," said he, *'Deb, yer'U 
sune be my sister now, let me kiss yer as a 
brother who loves yer may." He folded the 
girl in his arms and kissed her tenderly, humbly, 
asking forgiveness all the time. 

Deborah told him Euth's story from beginning 
to end — told him of her own indignation against 
the man who had brought this disgrace on the 
family, of Matthew's threats and anger, of the 
persecution she had been subjected to owing to 
the mystery surrounding the child's parentage, 
how they had left Easton on account of it, and, 
to avoid neighbours, had come to live in the 
cottage by the sandhills. 

Joe Allard walked up and down the kitchen, 
grief lining his face as he listened to her narra- 
tive. '* Well, it be all over and done with now," 
she said as she finished her story. ** Joe — ^I can 
call yer Joe cos yer'U sune be my brother — set 
yer down and write that letter as she ha' been 
looken' for all these years. Here be th' address 
— look," and Deborah took a box from the 
mantelshelf and produced a letter. *^ There be 
her last letter; see on th' top of it, *c/o Mrs. 
Smith, Haverhill, Thetford.' There be th' ink 
and paper ; whilst yer awriten' I'll go and meet 
Matthew comen' home from work. I'll tell him 
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fast; he be sore ter be npset and angry with 
yer, but 1*11 talk ter him, tell him it wom't yer 
fault yer never corned or wrote. Like me he'll 
be right glad for little Buth, as we calls her, 
that her lover be found and that he ha' tamed 
out ter be what she alius held he wor — a right 
gude, proper man." 

Deborah smiled as she said the words, turned 
once more and laughed outright ; then passing 
out of the door into the sunlight hurried across 
the warren. 



CHAPTER XIX 

MATTHEW'S anger rose when Deborah 
told him of the relation in which Buth 
stood to Joe Allard. All the unhappiness this 
relationship had caused his sister and himself 
came back to him and at first he swore he 
would down th' chap, danged if he wouldn't, 
he had alius said he would, come what might. 
But Deborah reasoned with him as they walked 
home together — ^told him how it was Joe had 
been unable to fulfil his promise, told him of the 
man's terrible sufferings, of the punishment 
that had already overtaken him, of his joy at 
having found Euth, and of his desire to re- 
instate her in the eyes of the world. Little by 
little the force of her argument came home to 
Matthew and he calmed down, though he 
muttered as he turned in at the warren gate : 
^* I shall give Joe a bit o' lip, depend upon it." 
As he walked across the warren the matter 
struck him in a new hght. ** Look here, Deb, 
yer be witness I alius said that chap wom't 
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washed up agen oar door for narthen'. I never 
gived Buth a thought ; I alius had th' idea as 
he and yer 'ud make a match on it." 

The words made Deb wince, but she replied 
calmly — 

**Did yer now, Matthew? Yer wery kind, 
but hain't I told yer often I ha' got past th' 
time o' marryen' ? No," she added, with a 
smile, " my life don't lay that ways, but I wom't 
far out about yer and Becky, wor I, Mat ? " 

Matthew laughed and began to talk about 
his own happiness. He hoped to be married 
in a month's time. "What be th' gude o' 
waiten' ? " he inquired. " We be only wexen' 
ourselves ; better get th' job over and ha' done 
with it." 

He went on to speak of Deborah's future, 
wondered what she would do, suggested that 
she might take up her abode with the Londons, 
but this proposal the girl negatived at once. 

" Don't yer trouble yar head about me. Mat ; 
something'll be sure ter show itself for me ter 
dew. I alius promised Mother I would mind 
yer house for yer as long as yer wanted me. I 
ha' finished my job now and carried out th' 
promises I made ; I wish I could ha' done my 
work better, 'specially about Buth, but Gawd 
knows, and He be a witness, I did my best, 
even if at times that hain't all tamed out as 
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it should ha' done. Still, it ha' all come right 
for yer and Euth in th' end, and I must be 
thankful." 

*' S'pose they'll want ter ha' Nelly,'' Matthew 
went on. ** That'll wex me something ter lose 
th' child. But," he added cheerfuUy, " I'll sune 
ha' plenty ter see arter, and, maybe, afore, long 
I'U ha' a Nelly o' my own." 

" Surely," Deborah was saying to herself, 
fighting the agony that gripped her heart, 
'' surely they will leave me th' child. It cannot 
be that I am ter lose everything at once." 

"I wonder if Nelly '11 lam ter call Joe and 
Euth father and mother ? " went on Matthew, 
interested in the subject. " Shall us try and 
tell her she be like other little gals and ha' 
parents of her own ? " . 

" Leave it alone ! " cried Deborah jealously. 

** Maybe yer right," Matthew answered. 
''Lor! when t'other little 'uns come along and 
begin ter prate she'U sune lam ter chip in along 
o' them." 

Deborah wrote a letter to her sister, and Joe, 
who could now walk short distances with the 
aid of a stick, took it to the post. He could 
not rest, he said, till he had put the letters in 
the post himself. He left for Yarmouth the 
next morning, saying he intended to go on to 
Thetford in the evening. So dazed was he with 
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pleasure and excitement that when the cart 
came to take him to the station his tongue 
failed him, and he could but press Deborah's 
hand in token of the gratitude he felt. 

Buth's letter was one of great joy and thank- 
fulness. Deborah took it out on the sandhills 
to read, and on the same spot where two days 
previously she had fought her great fight with 
self and conquered, she, in the fuller knowledge 
of things that suffering brings, for the first time 
realised the endurance and bravery of the little 
sister whom she had often so harshly judged. 
Buth thanked her for all she had done for her 
since the time she was a little child, and said 
nothing gave her greater joy than to know 
Deborah had found out the worth of Joe. The 
letter had evidently been written under great 
emotion ; it was stained with tears, and every 
sentence bore witness to the happiness of the 
writer. To Deborah's relief it showed that 
Buth had no idea of her sister's feelings towards 
her lover, and it ended up with a cry of exulta- 
tion, a reiteration of words that had been ever 
on the girl's lips, even in days when it would 
have been justifiable to doubt : " Wom't I 
right. Deb, dear, when I telled yer as how he 
vor a real gude man ; wom't I right ter trust 
him ? " 

Joe's letter, if less emotional, was more 
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practical. He said he had seen Buth and they 
had arranged to be married quietly at Thetford 
in three weeks' time. In the meantime he 
would be busy fitting out his smack at Yar- 
mouth and would find a lodging there till the 
time came when he could sail her with wife and 
child back to Grimsby. 

A pang went through Deborah's heart when 
she came to the word " child." She had hoped 
against hope that Nelly might be left her, if 
only for a time ; it seemed unjustifiable that 
she should be called on to part with everything 
at once — brother, friend, home, and the one 
being in the world whose love she had not had 
to divide with any other creature. 

**Th' child be more mine nor theirs," she 

cried defiantly. " She love me best. I ha' 

been her real mother. I ha' bore for her things 

a woman ha' no call ter bear, and now they 

takes her from me without a word for my 

sorrow." But calmer thoughts followed on the 

first bitter ones. **Arter all, she be theirs; 't 

is right they should want her. I ha' had her 

for five year — ^gude Gawd ! how fast them five 

years ha' flown by with th' dear little mite 

prattling about th' house! Course it be right 

Buth should ha' her now. But, oh, I be glad 

they be going straight away ter Grimsby. I 

couldn't bear tei^ .faa' 'em come back here. 
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Things'll shape 'emselves in time and then 
I'll go and see 'em happy tergether, but not 
yet. Then Matthew and Becky'U be married 
and my work'U be done." 

Her lips trembled as she gazed blankly out 
to sea. She gave up her thoughts to the past, 
for at present she felt there was no future for 
her ; the whole structure of her life was in ruins 
and only very slowly, and with much weary 
labour, could it be rebuilt. 

"Why, I be like poor old Butch," she told 
herself, "with no one left ter see arter, and 
no one ter see arter me." 



CHAPTEE XX 

O INCE daybreak Butch had been mowing on 
^ the marsh close to his houseboat and the 
ring of his scythe, as he sharpened it, had dis- 
turbed the red-shanks that were breeding near, 
and four or five couple were compMning in 
piping whistles as they flew continuously round 
and round him. 

** Lor ! dew hold yar noise," he called out at 
last, driven to exasperation, and wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, * I ain't ainter- 
feren' along o' yer. Yer orter know by now I 
never wor anything of a egger, 'cept chance time 
or tew when a gent ha' arst me for a specimen, 
as they calls it. 'Sides yar eggs ain't no more 
use than yar bodies ; hold yar noise, yer knows 
I alius mows round yar nests and leaves a bit o' 
grass for yer and yar young 'uns. Here yer ha' 
been maken' a din and hoUeren' round me all th' 
momen' when I hain't done yer no harm. Oh ! 
well, I'll leave yer for an hour or tew, that be 
about time I went home and got my bit o' 
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dinner. I seem to feel wonnerfol queer ter-day, 
keep garpen' and garpen' as if I wor tired a'ready. 
Don't feel no matters at all ter-day — ^hain't done 
for th' last week or tew, more ha' old Charley. 
Wonder what ail th' dawg ? " he went on, speak- 
ing aloud. ^^ This be th' first time he ha' ever 
laid up at home 'stead o' keepen' me company. 
It be a beautiful day, tew," and Butch's eye 
wandered from the sunlit marshes to the clear 
blue of the sky above them. "I'll give over 
now ; there ain't no hurry as I knows on, I ha' 
mowed th' thick end o' this tree acre. I'll get 
aboard and see what ha' become o' Charley." 

He carefully wiped his scythe with a piece of 
coarse cloth, gave his long thigh boots a pull 
up, and walked to where the Hurdle lay tied to 
a bush. 

"What, Charley," he called as he approached 
the houseboat. He could see the old dog 
stretched out in the sun on the stem of the boat. 
" What, are yer took lazy all of a sudden, or be 
yer getten' old and past yer time? That be it, 
I'm af eared, bor," he said as he made ihid Hurdle 
fast and leant over and looked at the dog. 
"Getten' old, ain't yer, mate? Yer gotten' 
wunnerful grey round th' jaws ; yer knows, 
Charley, if yar beard tarn grey afore yar hair 
that show yer ha' used yar jaws more than yar 
brain. Be that right, Charley ? No 't ain't, yer 
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wor alius a wunnerful olarver dawg. Here, 
wake up, what's th' matter ? Never knowed yer 
act in like manner afore." 

Butch clambered into the stem and caught 
hold of the dog. Charley did not move at his 
touch, and as his master let go his head it fell 
with a thud on the boards. 

*^ Why, dang me, I believe — no, 't can't be — 
why he be dade," cried Butch. " Charley — 
Charley — 't ain't right, surely," and the man 
lifted the dog on to his lap, but Charley's body 
lay drooping over his knee, limp and motionless, 
and his eyes were wide open and glazed. 

" Well, this be th' biggest take-down I ha' 
ever had. Ter think on it that yer be gone," he 
said as he carefully laid the dog down on the 
boards. " Why, what will th' owd craft be like 
without yer, Charley ? " and Butch's eyes 
wandered into the cabin and rested on the old 
coat by the stove on which the dog had made 
his bed. ** What shall I dew without yer in th' 
day, Charley. What will it be like without yer o' 
th' nights, when it blow, or rain, or tempest 
come, or snow ? Why 't was yer as made it 
home." A terrible sense of loneliness came 
over the man as he sat gazing at the dead dog 
at his feet. 

" This'U sew me up," he went on; " 't won't 
be th' same place without yer. And to think as 
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yer died without me nigh yer ; oh, Charley, give 
08 yar paw, mate, shake old Butch by th' hand 
once more ; one more lick, old mate." Butch 
leant over the dog, seeking to find in him one 
last flicker of Ufe. 

" No, mate, yer be gone and I wom't nigh 
ter say gudebye," he broke out in despair as he 
realised his irremediable loss. ^' I never give a 
thought yer wor so bad when yer didn't come to 
work this momen'. I thought that wor cos th' 
waters wor out a bit and yer feared that 'ud wet 
yar old coat. Well, this be a go and all.'' 
Butch ran his hand through the dog's unkempt 
coat. " 'Taint no use, 'taint no use astroken' 
on yer no more. I'll get my bit o* dinner and 
then I'll lay yer ter rest." 

The bit o' dinner consisted of boiled pork and 
bread. Butch cut a slice of each, but the food 
stuck in his throat and try as he might he 
could not force it down. " Let's ha' my only 
companion now," he said as he pulled a small 
black clay pipe from his pocket and lit it. As 
the smoke curled upwards and wreathed itself 
round his head he brushed a tear from his cheek. 
"Well, this be a take-down," he repeated, and 
stepping outside on to the marsh walked to a 
herring-box that lay amongst a heap of miscel- 
laneous tackle. " This'U dew," he said picking 
it up. " That be a bit hard for his carcase. 
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though." He thought for a moment, then 
walked on to the uncut marsh, plucking ferns 
and grasses as he went. He laid the bundle at 
the bottom of the box, but the result did not 
please him, and he again entered his boat, and 
picking up the old coat which had been his 
companion's bed, he rolled it round and round 
the dog's body, then lifted him up and laid him 
gently in the box. 

" Now yer'll sleep soft, old partner," he cried, 
as he got out his saw and cut the wood for the 
lid to the requured lengths. An overwhelming 
sense of his desolation seized him, and before the 
last piece of wood was nailed on he knelt down 
and laid his face against the rough boards. '' I 
must ha' a last look at yer, yer dear old dawg. 
Gudebye, old partner, I'll never find yar like 
agen. Some on 'em round here — ^th' keepers 
and them warmen — will be glad yer gone, daresay. 
Cos why — cos yer wor th' poacher's dawg — but 
yer wor all I had in th' world, old matey, and if 
yer ha' been a bit of a poacher yer ha' only done 
what yer wor told and yer ha' been my friend." 

Butch pressed his face against the dog's cold 
muzzle, then, fitting on the last piece of board, 
nailed it down and, taking the narrow bladed 
spade he used for rabbiting, dug a hole close to 
the stem of the boat and laid the box in it. He 
gazed at it for a few moments ere he slowly 
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shovelled the rich, peaty soil back into the hole, 
trampling it under foot, and making a mound 
with the spare earth. Placing the turf on it he 
beat it into the shape of a grave. ** There, yer 
hain't had exactly Christian buryen', owd mate, 
but yer wor more of a Christian than some as 
has," he said as he cleaned his tool and turned 
moodily into his boat. 

All the afternoon he sat on inside, blowing 
clouds of smoke as pipe after pipe was lit ; sat 
on till the shadows of the distant covert crept 
across the reed beds. Twilight was stealing 
over the marshes as he heard the sound of 
approaching oars and he saw a boat coming in 
his direction. 

" Don't want no wisitors ter-day," he muttered 
as he shut the cabin door. 

Matthew rowed up and shouted, *^ Butch," but 
no answer was given. He took an oar and 
rattled it on the deck. " I thought I seed him 
just now ; he must be asleep,I'll ha' a look," and 
Matthew boarded the boat and pulled at the 
fastened door. 

"Ohl it be yer, be it, Mat; hold yer on. I 
didn't know that wor yer," said Butch apolo- 
getically. " I ain't feelen' up ter company 
ter-day, I ha' just had a real take-down. My old 
dawg, Charley, I found him dade on th' stem ; 
lay out quite natural-like when I comed home 
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for my dinner hour. I thought he wor asleep 
and found he wor dade. That ha' given me 
right a tarn. Mat, bor. That old dawg wor a 
real mate ter me. I ha' had him eleven year 
come next June. There be his grave yonder," 
and Butch pointed out of the door to the little 
mound with the fresh laid turf. **I ha' just 
finished o' buryen' on him." 

"Poor old dawg. I be main sorry for yer, 
Butch," said Matthew with ready sympathy. 
"I liked that dawg o' yars as well as any I 
knowed ; that'll be a tidy long day afore yer get 
such a clarver dawg agen." 

** That 't will. Mat, and what's more that day'll 
never come. No, them kind o' dawgs only come 
once in a lifetime." 

"I hain't seen much on yer lately, Butch," 
went on Matthew, who had evidently a purpose 
in his visit. " Not since I made it up along o' 
Becky. I ha' wondered a time or tew what had 
become o' yer." 

** Well, I never did trouble o* other folks 
much," Butch replied, *^ and lately I ha' done 
it less, I finds." 

** I thought I'd come up and see what's up," 
said Matthew, obviously embarrassed. " Look 
here, Butch," he broke out, ** I wor summut 
afeared yer wor a bit riley along o' me cos I be 
goen' ter marry Becky London. Still, mate, yer 
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oan't say as how I cut in between yer and she. 
I only started when yer left ofiE, yer knows." 

Butch laughed. ^'That be right in a sense, 
young feller, 'cept I never started at all ! No, 
bor, don't go away with that idea in yar head. 
Lor bless us ! I ain't such a fule as ter think 
any gal' ud really care ter take up along o' me. 
She wor a bit excited that there night when yer 
and she saved my head from being broke. I 
seed th' way things wor goin' and I offered her 
ter come and live on my old boat, but she didn't 
seem ter take kindly ter th' notion, somehow. 
Not as how I didn't alius Uke th' gal, gude sort 
she be, bravest gal as ever I knowed ; but lor ! 
she ha' done a sight better for herself as 't is. 
No, bor, I don't bear yer no ill-feelen' nor she 
either. I be wunnerful pleased yer ha' fixed it 
up tergether. I hope yer'll be right happy as 
long as yer hves, that's the worst wish I ha' for 
yer. Mat." 

Butch banged his hand into Matthew's and 
wrung it cordially. The younger man proceeded 
to tell his friend of all that had happened at 
the warren cottage, and ended up by sajdng he 
hoped to be married in a few days' time. 

** And what '11 become o* yar sister Deborah?" 
Butch asked, when he had been told the various 
arrangements. '^ Yar sister as ha' slaved for 
yer all these years and ha' had th' child patched 
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onter her, not as how I ever thought that wor 
hem. What o' her ? " 

*^0h," said Matthew, **I hardly know. I 
wanted her ter come and live along o' th' 
Londons, but she 'on't ha' none o' that. I spect 
she'll go out ter sarvioe agen. She used ter 
craze ter go back ter it once, she alius liked 
herself at sarvice." 

**But that seem a poor game for a woman 
like her," said Butch thoughtfuUy. "She'll 
find that a lot different ter when she wor a bit o' 
a gal. She 'on't settle ter that arter th' life she 
ha' led, I reckon. I be sorry for her, Mat. It 
be all right along o' yer and Becky, and Joe 
Allard and yar other sister, but that be a sad 
business for poor Deborah. Still, I don't see 
narthen else for her ter dew; she can't live in th' 
warren cottage all alone, nor in any other, even 
if yer pays th' rent for her. Them that desarves 
th' most alius gets th' least," he went on. *' Yes, 
that be th' only thing she can dew, poor critter, 
but I can't abide th' thoughts on it all th' same. 
Deborah be one o' them as desarves a happy 
life. Me and she be siterwated wery much th' 
same; now Charley be gone I ha' lost my all, 
and she hain't got much left in life ter live for, 
poor gal." 

He pufied vigorously at his pipe, ruminating 
on the irony of fatei At last he broke out — 
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" When be this here Joe ter be married ? " 

" Ter-morrow momen', eight o'clock, at Thet- 
ford. Th' banns wor out-arst yesterday." 

" Be yer agoin ? " 

^^ No, neither be Deb. He and Bath take th' 
train straight away ter Yarmouth, and go aboard 
his new smack. Th' tide serve at tew o'clock in 
the artemone, and he leave by that tide, he 
write us. I takes Nelly up ter 'em at Yarmouth, 
and if th' wind hold where 't be he 'on't be long 
goin' up ter Grimsby." 

^^Oh, well, that settle his affairs off hand," 
remarked Butch. "Ain't Deborah agoin' up 
along o' yer?" 

" No, I can't get her in th' mind tew. I ha* 
arst her. Dew yer know. Butch, I alius had a 
notion as how Deborah had took a fancy ter 
that there Joe herself." 

"Did yer then; yer alius wor wunnerful 
clarver at seeing things," said Butch almost 
fiercely. " There, we 'on't talk about yar sister 
no more; her sorrows be tew great for us ter 
understand," he added presently. To Butch 
grief such as Deborah's was too sacred to form 
the subject of an afternoon's conversation. 

" Won't yer come back ter th' Bell and ha' a 
pint with me ? " said Matthew, rising to leave. 

" No, thank yer, bor, not this artemune, don't 
feel like it, 'sides I don't drink much beer now ; 
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I finds I be better without th' stujff. She — ^yar 
sister — told me I should be tree month ago, and 
I finds her words be worth listening tew. Yer 
might tell Mrs. London from me I means no 
offence ter th' house. Fare yer well, Mat, and 
gude luck ter yer, but there, I needs hardly wish 
yer that, yer ha' chose one o' th' best." 

All night long Butch's thoughts were divided 
between his own sorrows and Deborah's. "Poor 
gal, poor gal," he kept repeating to himself as 
he lay open-eyed on his bunk. " I 'spect she 
feel as lonesome as I dew — ^p'r'aps more." Then 
the sense of his own appalling desolation over- 
came him. *^ Oh, Charley, Charley," he cried, 
" this don't seem th' same crib without yer; why 
yer seem ter ha' been gone a year a'ready. I 
can't stick th' place, danged if I can," and he 
rose and opened the door and stepped out on to 
the marshes. For the rest of the night he 
paced the bank, close to the old dog's grave. 

As the sun rose he turned in and lay down to 
sleep. It was nearly noon before he woke, and 
his first waking sense was one of loss. He went 
and looked at the grave again. 

*^No," he cried. " No, I can't stick it, it be 
tew lonesome now." The tea he made and the 
boiled pork were put by untasted. " Matthew 
be in Yarmouth now, and Deborah be all alone ; 
lor, if she feel like I dew she don't feel up ter 
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much/' was his thought ^^ F'r'aps she ha' made 
up her mind what she be goin' ter dew ; wonder 
if she'd like ter talk it over along o' me. If I 
wor any one but poor old Butch — ^lor, what am 
I thinken' on, duzzy fule. P'raps, though, she 
might give me a bit o' her mind as ter what I 
could dew, she be alius thinken' o' others, and 
she'll miss not haven' t' others ter think on. 
F'r'aps that might comfort her a bit, and her 
adwice wor alius worth harkenen' tew. I'll 
walk over and see her. I can't stop here no- 
hows. She once said, ^Why don't yer give 
over liven' as yer dew, Butch ? ' Shall us try ? 
I could come back if I had a mind tew." 

He noticed his dirty, tar-stained clothes. 
'^ She alius be so clean and tidy, I can't go 
in this here pickle. There be plenty o' time 
ter go up ter Watson's stores at Elsham and 
buy myself a new rig-out; danged if I don't. 
I'U alter this here life." 

He opened his purse and saw it contained 
two sovereigns, enough for his purpose, he 
concluded. Butch shut the door and locked 
it and was going to place the key in its 
accustomed tin when an idea seized him. For 
a moment he held the key in his hand and 
gazed at it. 

" I'll dew it," he exclaimed aloud. " Then 
if I wants ter unlock th' door and come back 
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I can't. Shall ha' ter break it open fast, and 
that'll stop me." 

He threw the key into the middle of the 
dyke and watched it as it sank, falling first to 
one side then the other, till it was swallowed 
up by the muddy bottom. Then he walked 
to Charley's grave and spoke aloud. 

" I be goin', old partner, p'r'aps never ter come 
back. Who can tell ? Dew yer rest quiet where 
I ha' laid yer, nigh th' stem o' th' owd boat 
we ha' loved and lived in so long. Maybe I'll 
never hear th' water sucken' at her stem agen — 
that'll be better for me if I never dew — but 
yer'U hear it, Charley, and th' snipe drummen' 
tew." Butch stepped into his boat and rowed 
to the staithe. 

In Elsham he bought himself a thick blue 
reefer suit and a large white handkerchief to 
wind round his neck. ^^ Can't abide them hard 
collars," he said to the shopman, ^^ but I wants 
a shirt. Can I step round yar back yard and 
put th' things on ? " 

** Certainly," repUed the man. " Dew yer 
go into my coachhouse and I'll come and see 
if they wants alteration. No, I thinks they 
fits as if they had been made o' purpose," he 
said as he admired Butch in his outfit. 

^^They be all right, but these here buttons 
go wunnerful stifi, fare ter want iling," Butch 
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answered, realising that his change of life had 
begun in earnest. 

. " They'll go easy enow arter a time or tew," 
laughed the shopman as he took the money. 
^^Gude artemune. Oh, certainly; call for yar 
old things when yer passmg this way agen. 
Sure there is narthen else ? " 

** Wonder what Deborah'U think o' me now," 
was Butch's inward comment as he started on 
his way to Weston, fie had not gone far on 
the road when he met Mrs. Wenn and Jennie, 
also out on a shopping expedition. They gazed 
at him in frank astonishment. 

" Why, Butch, we hardly knowed yer. Ha* 
yer been ter one o' they tew weddens we ha' 
been hearen' such a lot about lately ? " 

** No, I hain't," was the short reply. 

^' That's a rum go about them Debbages, ain't 
it ? " said Mrs. Wenn, thirsting for information. 
"Lor, how funny things dew tarn out; now I 
alius laid that child ter be Deborah's." 

"Did yer then. So did most on 'em. Yer 
wor wrong." 

"And now that turn out ter be her sister's; 
that run in th' family, anyways." 

" She laid ter ha' the chap herself, I hears," 
put in Jennie; "she must ha' been right 
wexed when that comed out. Pity he can't 
ha' th' tew on 'em, but that's agen th' law." 
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"Her sister ha' got her right ter him fust, 
I s'pose," added Mrs. Wenn. Butch walked 
on. Deborah would gain nothing by his de- 
fence, he knew. 

As he neared Weston he met the head- 
keeper from the Hall. To his surprise he 
stopped and spoke — 

"I ha' a few words ter say ter yer. Master 
Broome," he began. "My master think o' 
maken' a bit o' a duck decoy th' far end o' 
th' broad, and none o' us know a sight about 
it. I telled him as how yer might. So he 
ha' told me ter tell yer that if yer like ter 
ha' that little old cottage as stand agen th' 
broad, and take eighteen shiUen' a week, he 
'ud give yer th' job o' looken' arter th' broad 
and maken' th' 'coy. He reckon th' best thing 
be ter set a thief ter catch a thief, and he 
think that might save us a deal o' trouble in 
looken' arter yer." 

" Dew he ? " said Butch; " that ain't such a 
bad offer neither. Maybe I should kinder 
understand th' ways o' them as comed troublen' 
arter th' fowl." Both men laughed at the re- 
collection of those many nights when one had 
been the pursuer the other the pursued. " Th' 
little cottage stand nice and gain for th' work 
and away from other folk. Dew yer thank yer 
master kindly, and tell him I'll think it over 

and come and let him know ter-morrow." 

20 



CHAPTER XXI 

IT was a sad moment for Deborah when she 
lifted Nelly into the donkey-cart and placed 
her on the seat by Matthew's side. She had 
kissed the child times without number as she 
dressed her in her Sunday clothes. Nelly, how- 
ever, was too excited at the thought of going in 
the train — always a great treat to her — and of 
seeing her Mr. Drownded again to show much 
sorrow at the parting. She could not be made 
to understand that she was not returning to her 
home. 

" Poor little mite, she'll know difierent ter- 
night," said Deborah to Matthew, smiling 
through her tears at the eager, excited child 
clapping her hands and shouting: ''Gee up, 
Neddy," to the donkey. The wheels had begun 
to turn when suddenly Nelly's face clouded over 
and she began to cry. Deborah ran to her side 
to comfort her, thinking that at last the reality 
of the parting was dawning on the little mind. 

" What is it, darling ? " she asked tenderly. 

980 
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" Want Disko ter come ; ain't goin' without 
Disko." 

A shade passed over Deborah's face. 

"Lor, I forgot about th' dawg," Matthew 
exclaimed. " I don't know what ter dew about 
him. Joe think a lot o' him ; 'spect I had better 
take him with me. I can bring him back if 
they'll be parted from him." 

" I will ha' Disko," Nelly was screaming. " I 
'on't go along o' Mat if he don't come," and she 
tried to slip oS the seat. 

" Poor little mite,, I'll go and get him, that be 
unkind ter wex her, she'll go happy then." 
Deborah ran upstairs and opened the door of the 
room in which she had shut the dog, hoping 
that no one would notice his absence. ** I 
must ha' some one ter speak ter," she had said 
to herself. 

" Yer ha' got ter go, Disko, old boy," she said 
as she wound her arms round the dog's neck. 
*' Lor ! how I should ha' liked ter keep yer." 
Matthew's voice calling to her to " hurry up " or 
he would lose the train put an end to all further 
show of feeling, and she hurried out with the 
dog bounding in front of her. 

" Gudebye, gudebye," she called to Nelly as 
the cart moved ofi. The child, satisfied that 
Disko was running by her side, turned round 
and waved her little fat hand up and down, 
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blowing kisses, till a torn in the road hid 
Deborah from sight. 

'* Oh dear, oh dear, what a muddle everything 
seem ter be in," was the woman's comment as 
she turned into the cottage. The remains of a 
hasty breakfast were on the table ; the packing 
of Nelly's box had caused a general disorder, old 
pinafores, and shoes not worth the sending, were 
strewn about the room. Deborah picked up one 
little shoe and wrapped it in a piece of silver 
paper and laid it in a drawer. 

** I'll ha' a tidy up, that'll be something ter 
dew," she sighed. ** I'll start at th' top o' th' 
house and clean right through." She entered 
her room and folded up the sheets and blankets 
of the crib, laid them neatly on the mattress, 
then cut the string of the curtain which had hid 
her bed from little prying eyes only too anxious 
to see if she were awake in the early morning 
hours. '' Sha'n't ha' no use for that now," she 
thought. 

The tears ran down her cheeks as she went 
about her work. *'That 'on't dew ter give 
way," she kept telling herself, but the tears 
flowed all the same. "I'll scrub th' chamber 
out ; a gude scrub'll dew me gude as well as th' 
boards." So Deborah scrubbed and ** tidied " 
all the rest of the morning. 

Matthew had told her to look out for the pass- 
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ing of the smack at about four o'clock, and long 
before that hour she was seated on the sandhills 
gazing out to sea. She turned her face towards 
Yarmouth and presently she saw a boat 
approaching which she knew must be Joe's, the 
tan sails looked so bright and new. There was 
a fair wind, and as the boat cleft the waters her 
freshly-painted sides glistened in the sunshine. 
Joe, at the helm, saw the solitary figure watch- 
ing on the sandhills and ran the boat as near in 
shore as he could. Deborah could distinguish 
Euth'8 slim figure standing by his side with 
Nelly in her arms, and a faint goodbye reached 
her ears; she stood up and kissed her hand, 
waving her handkerchief in response to their 
greetings. She noticed Disko's grey form nm- 
ning up and down the deck. The dog recognised 
his old home, and in his desire to return to it 
was with difficulty restrained from jumping over- 
board by one of the crew. Then a large red flag 
was broken from the mast-head, and, as it flew 
out on the breeze, the girl could read her own 
name: '* Deborah." 

** Ah ! that be like Joe," she exclaimed. " He 
ha' named her arter me cos he thought that 'ud 
please me." 

Joe laid the smack oS shore again and soon 
she was but a little spot upon the water, blood- 
red, with the sun shining on the top-sail. 
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Deborah watched the boat till it was lost to 
view, but a mist was over her eyes and she no 
longer tried to restrain her tears. 

A man stood above her on the sandhills, 
watching her distress and fearing to intrude. 
He, too, had seen the smack as it passed. He 
waited till the first outburst of grief had passed. 
^* All gone," he heard her exclaim, ^^ all gone. If 
only they had left me something, if only they 
had left me Disko." He walked down the hill 
and seated himself by her side. 

*' Why, Butch, I didn't think as how yer wor 
behind me," she cried. " Why I hardly knowed 
yer, what ha' yer done ter look so spruced up 
ter-day?" She noticed the man's new blue 
suit, his trimmed beard, and cut hair. His 
regular features, sad eyes, and trim appearance 
impressed her. The man was good to look 
upon. 

" Dew yer see th' difference ? " he answered 
with a smile. "I thought yer would. I be 
come, Deborah, cos I knowed yer'd be all 
alone." 

** That be like yer. Butch, alius ha' a thought 
for other folk ; that be wery kind on yer." 

" So they be all gone," he said, gazing at the 
tiny speck on the blue water, " and they ha' took 
yar old dawg and all ; they might ha' left yer 
Disko. But I didn't come only for that, I comed 
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because I be alone tew. I ha' lost my dawg 
Charley 1" Batch's voice trembled. ** Pound 
him cold and dade yesterday at nunetime." 

" Oh ! Butch, I be sorry for yer ; that be a bad 
job. I thought as how yer looked sad. Why we 
both be like one another, no one ter care for us, 
and both on us ha' lost our dear dawgs — and — 
and other things." 

"That fare like it," Butch answered sadly. 
The two sat on in silence, gazing into vacancy, 
brooding on their losses, and yet from the com- 
panionship each derived a very real comfort. 

" Butch," said Deborah, " why are yer so— 
what are yer dressed in a new suit for ? " 

Butch looked down and shuffled his feet in 
the sand. 

" Cos," he broke out impulsively, " cos I wor 
ashamed ter come and see yer as I wor. By 
Charley's grave I thought o' many things I ha' 
never thought of afore. I ha' give up th' old 
life, Deborah, for all time. I can't abide th' 
boat now that old Charley's gone. Last night 
finished me oflE. I thought I would like ter talk 
matters^ over with yer a bit; yer see things 
clearer than most, Deborah, so I comed over 
here. I ain't never goin' back ter th' old craft 
no more," he added sadly; "I ha' wholly done 
with it. Seems as how things wor arranged for 
me, for as sune as I had made up my mind ter 
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tarn over a new leaf I got th' ofier o' being 
watcher on th' broad. A decoy ha' got ter be 
made, and if I takes th' job I ha' got ter ha' th' 
little old thatch cottage at th' end o' th' broad 
with th' garden runnen' down ter th' water." 

" I knows th' one," Deborah answered. 

^^ Well that ha' got ter be mine if I takes th' 
job." 

"And ha' yer made up yar mind ter it, 
Butch ? " Deborah spoke slowly and very 
wearily. Scan the horizon as she might, sky 
and sea alone were visible, the speck had pkssed 
for ever from her gaze. 

" I ha'," said Butch. " That'U be th' fust leaf 
I'll be tamen' over." 

"Why yer seem ter ha' tamed over one 
already," and Deborah pointed with a smile to 
the new suit of clothes. 

" Ah ! Deborah, and I hopes ter tarn over tew 
or tree more yet." He laid his hand on her 
shoulder. " But I'll need some one ter help me. 
I be sure I could never dew it alone." 
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and has that observant sympathy with Nature in all its forms which 
many men who live in the open air either lack or are unaUe to express 
in words. His pages teem with anecdotes of fishing, shooting, hunting, 
and ski'ing^ and contain incidentally many valuable hints on camping 
and cooking. There is also much interesting information about the 
people, their manners and customs ; nor are the lemmings, beavers, and 
ponies forgotten. 

The book, which is illustrated with some remarkable photographs^ 
cannot fail to delight all lovers of the rod and gun. 



FRATRIBUS. 

SermoHB preacbe^ mainli? in HQlincbeatec Colleac CbapeL 

By JOHN TRANT BRAMSTON, M.A. 
Crown 8w. $s, neit, 

Mr. Bramston has founds from an experience as a Winchester College 
house-master extending over thirty-four years, that the preacher most 
likely to influence a school congregation is not the professor or the 
lecturer, or even the schoolmaster, but the man who will speak to the 
boys as brothers^ and endeavour to look at the problems of school-life 
from their own point of view. Among the twenty-seven sermons in this 
volume are included some specially addressed to the younger boys at 
the outset of their career. It is believed that schoolmasters and parents 
alike will find the collection a valuable one. 



ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 

By DOUGLAS W. FRESH FIELD, F.R.G.S. 

Lately President of the Alpine Club. 

Royal Svo. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. i8x. nett. 

The magnificent range of Kangchenjunga is perhaps, in one sense, 
the best-known portion of the Himalaya Mountains, inasmuch as it 
is visible from the popular hill-station of Darjeeling; but till quite 
recently it was almost unexplored and very inadequately mapped. The 
complete circuit of the great mountain had never been made, and its 
possibility was uncertain, till it was demonstrated by Mr. Freshfield's 
remarkable journey. 

The map which was the first-fruit of that journey is in itself an 
invaluable addition to our geographical knowledge, but the volume 
which describes it has a far wider range of interest. Its results have 
been dealt with by Professor Garwood, but the book will appeal first 
and foremost to mountaineers and lovers of adventurous travel. The 
country traversed has also its own crop of frontier questions and poli- 
tical and racial problems, and these, too, are dealt with by Mr. Freshfield 
with his usual clearness, while his descriptive powers have found 
abundant scope in what is, perhaps, the most superb scenery in the 
world. In connection with the photographs which adorn his narrative, 
it is enough to mention the name of Signer Vittorio Sella. 



MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

Third Series. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

Large crown Zvo, With Photogravure Illustrations, "js, 6d, 

It is now three years since the Second Series of * Memories of the 
Months ' appeared, and it is hoped that the public will welcome this 
fresh instalment, which, while dealing with Sport and Natural History 
on the same general lines as its predecessors, is, of course, entirely 
different from anything that has hitherto been published ki the 
* Memories.* Sir Herbert is, indeed, continually adding to his stock 
of Memories by fresh experiences, so that his books afford a valuable 
index to the condition of anglfng and deer-stalking at the time of 
writing ; while it is rare to find a sportsman who has so keen an interest 
io all matters of Natural History, Forestry, etc. 

This volume is uniform in style and binding with the First and 
Second Series. 



THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 

By GILBERT WATSON. 
Dtmy 8cv. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d, nett, 

Japan is proverbially a young man's paradise, and when three young 
men wander through the country with the fixed intention of enjoying 
themselves, one expects to hear a glowing account of their proceedings. 
But it is not often that the story combines literary charm with its other 
merits. The adventures of these ' Rolling Stones ' are not only 
interesting — that they could hardly fail to be— but are described with 
quite exceptional skill. 

Mr. Watson gives a picture of Japan and its people which fills one 
with a great longing. Possessing an artist's appreciation of the beautiful 
as well as a keen sense of humour, he sketches his scenery and characters 
with a light and sympathetic touch. The heroine Karakamoko, a rick- 
shaw man's daughter, who accompanies the party as interpreter and 
guide, is a most fascinating creature, with whom the reader will 
inevitably fall in love. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with photographs. 



AUSTRALIND. 

B laarratfve ot HQlanDerindB in nxaedtern Bu6tralia an^ tbe 

By HENRY TAUNTON. 
One volume %vo. 10s, 6d. nett. 

There are few of the wilder aspects of life in Australia of which 
Mr. Taunton does not possess an intimate first-hand knowledge, and a 
remarkable knack of vivid writing has enabled him to turn his varied 
material to excellent account. Whether he is lying in wait for wild 
cattle, riding after wild horses, or striving gallantly to sit a buck-jumper, 
the reader hears and sees and struggles with him. Equally graphic are 
his sketches of Australian types and of the aborigines, and his chapters 
on pearl-fishing give an interesting picture of this curious industry. 



IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. 

By Sir VINCENT H. P. CAILLARD, 

FoKMERLY President of the 'Dette Publique,' Constantinople. 

Crown Svo, $s. 6d, 

Sir Vincent Caillard has long been meditating a comprehensive work 
on Imperial Trade and Finance. But in view of the general iiiquiry 
into the fiscal policy of the Empire suggested by Mr. Chamberlain last 
May, he has postponed for a time the completion of this work, thinking 
that he would render greater service to those who wish to take part in 
the inquiry by showing them in less voluminous form the figures and 
arguments which have led him to his well-known economic conclusions. 

The present book is especially remarkable for the care taken to 
eliminate the effect on trade of the South African War, and to keep in 
view the conditions prevailing in normal circumstances. A large portion 
of the earlier chapters have already appeared in a more condensed shape 
in the pages of the National Review^ but the concluding chapters are 
entirely fresh matter, and have been written with the express purpose of 
discussing the scheme for the preferential treatment of the colonies, as 
understood up to the present time. Sir Vincent Caillard directs the 
attention of all who desire earnestly to search for the truth to two 
propositions : (i) That preferential treatment of the colonies must only 
be looked upon as a step towards Free Trade within the Empire ; and 
(2) that it is a very great error to draw hard-and-fast conclusions from 
the present conditions of the world without any regard to the future. 



KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

B 6uiDe to ipersonal Culture* 

By PHILIP GIBBS (* Self- Help'). 
Croivn Svo, 3J. 6d. 

This book is a revised and much enlarged edition of the volume of 
Essays on self-education, by Mr. Gibbs, already so favourably received 
by the public to whom the name of * Self-Help ' is familiar as that of 
an attractive writer in weekly newspapers. It contains a series of 
articles on the various elements which contribute to the true culture of 
the mind, short sketches of Great Writers and studies on Great Sub- 
jects, together with many valuable suggestions for serious inquiry 
into * the things which matter ' and upon which every thoughtful man or 
woman should have an opinion. 
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PAT McCARTY, FARMER OF 
ANTRIM: HIS RHYMES. 

By J. STEVENSON. 
Crown 8w. 6i*. nett. 

A good deal has been written lately about the coming poet of Ireland. 
Without going so far as to claim that r61e for Pat McCarty, we are 
confident that he will be welcomed as an Irish poet, whose native notes 
are thoroughly racy of the soil. A poet must make his own way with 
his readers ; but we can at least promise this to those who will give Pat 
a trial — that, whether they like him or not, they will find him something 
entirely unexpected. 

LADY ANNE'S WALK. 

By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 
Large crown Zvo. With Illustrations, ys, 6d, 
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To Miss Alexander, residing in the historic palace of Armagh, with 
her father the Archbishop, and deeply sensitive to the religio loci^ it was 
a natural and pretty fancy to find its embodiment in Lady Anne, who 
lived there in her day with a former Primate, her brother, and to weave 
about her memory pleasant pictures of an age and a generation that 
have passed away. But she draws her inspirations from other sources, 
too — ^from legend and old-world history, and from the present as well as 
from the past — the beauties of the venerable precincts as they are to-day, 
and the humours of its inhabitants and visitants. The result is a 
charming pot-pourri, which should appeal to all who are susceptible to 
the charm and romance of Ireland. 



THE SAD END OF ERICA'S 
BLACKAMOOR 

By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. 
Super royal ^to, 31. 6d, 

This is a delightful children's picture-book, full of amusing fancy and 
clever black-and-white drawing. The * story ' is written in capitals by 
hand, and reproduced in facsimile. 



NEW NOVELS. 

Crown %vo, 6i*. each. 



THE BERYL STONES. 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

Author of 'Cynthia's Way,' 'The Thousand Eugenias,' etc. 

THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. 

By PHILIP LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

Author of 'The Little Red Fish.' 

GOD'S SCHOLARS. 

By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 

THE NEBULY COAT. 

By J. MEADE FALKNER. 

Author of ' Moonfleet.' 

THE LONGSHOREMEN. 

By GEORGE BARTRAM. 

THE KEY OF PARADISE. 

By SIDNEY PICKERING. 

Author of 'Verity.' 

MR. PAGE'S WILD OATS. 

By CHARLES EDDY. 

Author of ' Winifred and the Stockbroker ' and ' The Taint of the City.* 

THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. A 

Tale of an Irish Trip. 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 



NEW EDITIONS. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. By the Rev. 

C. E. Osborne, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. 

L. A. ToLLEMACHE. Large crown 8vo. With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 6s. 

A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of 

Nbwnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 
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ESSEX HOUSE PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has much pleasure in calling attention to the 
^RCt that almost without exception these interesting books have all been 
bought up and become out of print before publication, while one or two 
that have found their way into the sale-rooms have commanded a high 
premium. 

These books are printed by the Guild of Handicraft, at Essex 
House, on the hand presses used by the late Mr. William Morris at 
the Kelmscott Press. Members of Mr. Morris's staff are also re- 
tained at the Essex House Press, and it is the hope of the Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition of 
good printing and fine workmanship which William Morris revived. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publications are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscribers 
is constantly increasing. Intending subscribers and persons who desire 
to receive announcements of the forthcoming publications are recom- 
mended to enter their names as soon as possible. 



ORDERS MAY MOW BE GIVEN FOR THE FOLLOWING t 

Helne*S * Selected Songs.' Edited by Edmond Holmes. This book 

will contain a frontispiece by Reginald Savage, and will be uniform in size 
with the * Endeavour.' It will be printed in the original German. The edition 
will consist of 250 paper copies bound in boards at i guinea, and 12 vellum 
copies at 2 guineas each. 

The Guild of Handicraft Song-Book. With cuts and music in 

four-page sheets at is. a sheet, to be issued in sets of ten at a time, or bound 
up subsequently by arrangement. 

Cicer0*S *De Amicitia' in Latin and English (John Harrington's 

translation, Elizabethan). 
COPIES MAY YET BE OBTAINED OF THE FOLLOWING s 

The *Parentalia' of Sir Christopher Wren. The Life and 

Account of the Works of the Great Architect by his Son. Containing a series 
of illustrations of the remaining City Churches. £'i 13s. 6d. nett. 

Benvenuto Cellini's Treatises on Metal Work and Sculpture. 

By C. R. AsHBEE. 600 copies, A few still left. 35s. nett. 

Bunyan's Pilgfrim's Progress. Edited from the earlier editions 
by Janet E. Ashbee, with a frontispiece by Reginald Savage. Vellum 
cover. 750 copies. 30s. nett. 
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American Sheaves and Ensrlish Seed Com. By C. R. Ashbee. 

300 copies. 30s. nett. 

The Doings of Death. Folio Volume of Large Woodcuts. By 
William Strang. 140 copies. £6 6s. 

The Old Palace of Bromley-by-Bow. By Ernest Godman. 350 

copies, of which 200 are for the use of the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London, leaving 150 for sale. 21s. nett. 

The Masque of the Edwards of England. By C. R. Ashbee. 

With a series of pictured pageants by Edith Harwood. Limited to 300 
copies at £$ 3s. There are also 20 copies on vellum, coloured in water-colours 
by the artist, at ;^I2 12s. 



KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH'S 

PRAYER-BOOK. 

This will be a sumptuous edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, by gracious permission of His Majesty, will be entitled * King 
Edward the Seventh's Prayer-Book.' 

The new Prayer-Book will be hand printed at the Essex House Press, 
and, whilst conforming to the Authorized Version, will rank, as a piece 
of typography, with the Great Prayer-Book of Edward VI. It is to be 
in new type designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, with about one hundred 
and fifty woodcuts, and is to be printed in red and black on Batchelor 
hand-made paper. There will also probably be a special binding of 
green vellum with a gold block design and clasps. 

Exceptional circumstances connected with the Book of Common 
Prayer render it essential that this work, in order to be of historic value, 
shall be issued with the imprint of the King's printers ; the Prayer-Book 
will therefore be published by his Majesty's printers, Messrs. Ejrre and 
Spottiswoode, acting under the Royal Letters Patent, who will superintend 
the work of the Essex House Press. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, publisher to the Essex House Press, is now 
entering subscriptions for the work, and as the few available copies are 
being rapidly taken up, those who desire to possess this important work 
are recommended to apply as soon as possible. 

The edition will be strictly limited to a total of four hundred copies 
for England and America, at a price of Twelve Guineas (;£^i2 12s.) nett. 
There will also be five copies for England on vellum at Forty Pounds 
(j£4^) ^^^^9 ^11 of which are already sold. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price 25, 6d, net. 

This important Re^dew now occupies the foremost place among the 
monthly periodicals of the United Kingdom. Its circulation has shown a 
steady and continuous increase, and is at present more than double what 
it was five years ago. It has, moreover, established for itself a unique 
position from the tone of public • spirited independence in which it 
approaches the political and social questions of the day. The influence 
of the Nationai* Review, and the respect in which it is held, may be 
gauged from the attention given every month by the Press, both English 
and foreign, to the articles appearing in the current number, as well as from 
the list of contributors, some of whose names are given below. 

The Nationai, Review pays special attention to Foreign Politics, and 
each number contains a series of Editorial Notes, summing up in a masterly 
fashion the more important ' Episodes of the Month ' both at home and 
abroad. Another special feature is the prominence given to the affairs of 
the United States. Literature and Finance are also ably handled, and 
articles in a lighter vein are to be found in every number. 

Some ot tbc Contrf butora to tbc ' flatfonal Veriew/ 

Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P. 

Col. Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 

M.P. 
Benjamin Kidd. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Sidney J. Low. 
Captain A. T. Mahan. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
W. H. Mallock. 
George Meredith. 
Dr. Max Nordau. 
H.M. King Oscar II. 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, 

Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 



The Archblshop of Armagh. 
H. O. Arnold- Forster, M.P. 

lX>RD AlVERSTONE. 

Right Hon. H. II. Asquith, K.C, 

M.P. 
Lord Aveburv. 

Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Right Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
Sir Vincent Caillard. 
Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
CoL. Sir George Clarke, K.C.M.G. 
E. T. Cook. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
Professor A. V. Dicey, K.C. 
Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 

Grant-Duff. 



THE TIMES ATLA5. 

This well-known and magnificent work, which is generally considered 
the finest reference Atlas that has ever been produced, is issued in the 
following Editions : 

Handsome cloth binding . 278. 6d. nett. 

Half morocco, gilt edges . . 36s. nett. 

Fully bound Edition de Luxe , 66s. nett. 
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Published in the Spring of 1908. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN BOY AT WEST- 

MINSTER, 1849-1855. By Captain F. Markham, late Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. los. 6d. nett. 

NATURE'S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF 

PICTURES. By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. With over eighty illustrations from 
drawings by the author, and a few finely executed reproductions of famous 
paintings in the National Gallery. Super royal 4to., 15s. nett. 

WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. By Major 

Herbert H. Austin, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E., Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Demy Svo. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 15s. nett. 

THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA. By 

G. F. Abbott. Demy Svo. With Illustrations and a Map. 14s. nett. 

JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON 

BLUMENTHAL, for 1866 and 1870-71. Edited by Count Albrecht von 
Blumenthal. Translated by Major A. D. Gillespie- Addison. Demy Svo. 
With Portraits and Maps. 12s. 6d. nett. 

THE MINOR MORALIST. By Mrs. Hugh Bell, 

Second Impression. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S : A Play in Four Acts, 

By Mrs". Hugh Bell. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. nett. 



NOVELS. 

THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. By St. John Lucas. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LITTLE RED FISH. By Philip Laurence 

Oliphant. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TAINT OF THE CITY. By Charles Eddy. 

Author of * Winifred and the Stockbroker.* Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE TEMPLARS. By E. H, Lacon Watson. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 

THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. George Peel. 
Second Impression. Demy 8to., 12s. 6d. nett. 

IMPERIUM £T LIBERTAS. By Bernard Holland. Demy 8va, 
I2S. 6d. nett. 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By VISCOUNX Milner, High Commissioner 
for South Africa. With an additional chapter hy Clinton Dawkins. Tenth 
Edition. Revised, with Maps. 6s. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. By ODYSSEUS. With Maps. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature in the 
Uniyersity of Glasgow. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

MILTON. By Walter Raleigh. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

WORDSWORTH. By Walter Raleigh. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By Edwyn Robert Bevan. 2 vols. 
With Portraits, Plates, and Maps. Demy 8vo., 306. nett. 

CROSS-BENCH VIEWS ON CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS. 
By H. Hbnsley Hbnson, Canon ol Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's. 
Demy 8to., 12s. 6d. 

THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. By Karl 
Pearson, F.R.S., Author of *The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc 2 vols. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 25s. nett. 

ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Principal of University College, BristoL With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown, 106. 6d. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT : A STUDY IN HEREDITY. By Professor 
Lloyd Morgan. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By Robert 
Hutchison, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital 
and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. Fifth Impression. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 168. nett. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By 
Henry Herbert Smith, Fellow of the Institute of Surveyors ; Agent to the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of Crewe, Lord Methuen, etc. With 
Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in 
England from Early Times to the end of the Eiehteenth Century. With 
Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period, Original 
Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majeshr the Queen. 
By Albert Hartshorns, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illustrated by 
nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Lithography, 
uid several hundred outline Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4ta, £2 3s. 
nett. 
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POPULAR BOOKS. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole; 
Dean of Rochester. Nineteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. S. Elgood, R.1. Presentation Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. By 
Dean Holb. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By Dean Hole. With Illus- 
trations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By * Oxonian' (Dean Hole). Illus- 
trated by John Lbbch. Large crown 8va, 6s. 

SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. Le Fanu. 
Popular Eklition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis Pigou, Dean of 
Bristol. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8yo., 6s. 

FRANCIS : the Little Poor Man of Assisi. By James Adderlev, Author 
of 'Stephen Remarx.' Second Edition. With Portrait of St. Francis. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MONSIEUR VINCENT : a Short Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By 
James Addbrlby. With Devotional Portrait. Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS (First and Second Scries). By the 
Right Hon. Sir Hbrbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo., 2 vols, (sold separately), 7s. 6d. each. 

POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS AND 
COTTAGERS. By Edward Brown, F.L.S., Secretary of the National 
Poultry Organization Society. Fourth Edition. Crown 4to., Illustrated, 6s. 

FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardern Holt. An Alphabetical 
Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. About 60 
Illustrations by Lilian Young, many of them coloured. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
nett. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL USE. 
By C. Wbeks Shaw. Revised and largely re- written by W. Radford, House 
Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
M.D., FRCP. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : Based on Modern English and Conti- 
nental Principles worked out in Detail By Colonel Kbnny-Hbbbbrt 
(<Wyvern'). Large crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great variety of New and Simple 
Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo., as. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. SmaU 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR; A Narrative t 
Shipw-reck, Captivity, Escapes from French Prisons, and Sea Service in i&h- i8i 
By t)ONAT Henchy O'Brien, Captain R.N. Edited by Professor C. W. Omai 
With Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8va, ys. 6d. 

ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS FRO? 
1809-1814. By William Grattan, Esq., late Lieutenant Connaught Ranger 
Emtd by Professor C. W. Oman. With Maps and Illustrations. Large crow 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WAGNER'S HEROES. By Constance Maud. Illastrated by H. Graj 
viLLB Fell. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., 51. 

WAGNER'S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated b 
W. T. Maud. Second Impression. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. By A. C. Benson, M.A 
and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters ai Eton College. Fourt 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

•LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction b 
Andrew Lang. Square 8vo., is. 6d. Also the Prise Edition, gilt edges, 2s. 

PATRIOTIC SONG : A Book of English Verse. Being an Anthology 
the Patriotic Poetry of the English Empire from the Defeat of the Spanisl 
Armada until the Death of Queen Victoria. Selected and arranged by Arthui 
Stanley. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. T. Quiller 
Couch (* Q '). Author of * The Ship of Stars,* etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecture 
in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Illustrated 
2s.6d. 

ROME : THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice Gardner 
Second Edition. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : A Popular Book of Natural History. By Professoi 
C Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 

TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picture-Book by E. T. Reed 
Ai^or of * Pre- Historic Peeps,' etc. With Verses by *A Bblgian Hark. 
Oblong demy 4to., 3s. 6d. 

ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 8 full-pag< 
niustrations. Handsomely bound, crown 870., 5s. 

THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerouj 
full-page Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

HARTMANN the ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great City 
By E. Douglas Fawcett. With sixteen full-page and numerous smallei 
Illustrations by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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